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On the Migratory Tribes of Natives in Central India. By Epwanp «¢ 
Baxrrour, Esq., Assistant Surgeon Communicated by the Author 
to Jameson's Eprnsurcs Journan. 


We have copied the following interesting article from JAmuson’s Evinsuncu 
Journnart, No. LXLX, for 1843, and we add to it from Dr. Voysey’s Jourgals, bis 
brief Vocabulary of the Goand and Cole words. We cannot on this occasion refrain 
from again urging upon gentfemen who may be so sitt(®ited as to be able to obtain these 
notices and vocabularies, the extreme importance and great @ility of doing so. itis im- 
possible, we think, for the oldest resident in India to read this curious article without 
being struck with the reflection of how much there is in India, of which we as yet 
know little or nothing, and yet the knowledge of which is so important to us in 
every capacity. We trust tag DS Balfour's praiseworthy labours will not stop here, 
and that he wilf go on in the useful and honorable field in which be has chosen to 

. labour.—Eps. 


The hills and forests in the centre of India, are inhabited by people 
differing widely from the inhabitants of the plains. Their great abode, 
says Mr. Elphinstone, is the Vindya mountains, which run east and 
west from the Ganges to Guzerat, and the broad tract of forest” which 
- extends north and south from the neighbourhood of Allahabad to the 
latitude of Masulipatam, and with interruptions almost fo Cape 
Comorin. These people have separate names—Paharias, Kols, Gonds, 
Bheels, Colis, and Colaris ; but in many points they differ from each 
, other, and little has been done to shew that they are the same people. 

In addition to these races, there are many smaller communities spread 

throughout India, each with a distinct name, and speaking a distinct 

tongue ; leading a migratory life, and resorting only to towns to pur- 
chase aefew necessaries ; they seem the remains of some aboriginal peo- 
No. 145. New Series, No. 61. n 
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ple who had occupied the soil perhaps before any of the nations now 
possessing it; and it may not be uninteresting fo mention some of the 
habits of these nomade races. 


THERE GOHUR, CALLED BY KUROPEANS AND NATIVES BENJIA..I, OR 
LUMBAKI. 


The Bifijarrie# are separated among themselves into three tribes— 
Chouhone, Rhatore, and Powar. Their original country, they say, 
was Rajputana,” but they now are spread over Hindostan, all adher- 
ing to the same customs, and speaking the same language This bears 
a strong resemblance to the language of Guzerat, though there are 
many words in it without affinity with any of the dialects we are ac- 
quainted with. At the head of the Binjarries in the Dekhan are two 
individuals who receive the title of Naeks. They reside in Hyderabad, 
and the encampments located near that city refer any disputes that 
arise to them for their decision ; but the chief occupation of these 
Naeks is to keep up a correspondence with the different parts of the 
country, to gain early infermation from localities where war or famine 
has raised the price cf grain. 

The Binjarries are grain merchants; indeed the name is given them 
from their occupation ; and their traffic being carried on by bullocks, 
they traverse the most impracticable countrie# to collect supplies, which 
they pour into the districts where scarcity prevails, or they move in 
the track of large armies, to furnish them with grain giuring the cam- 
paign. In carrying on war in India,-where armies carry their maga- 
zines along with them, the services of the Binjarries are almost in- 
dispensable, and their occupation renders them sacred. For this 
reason, though moving among hostile bodies in time of war, they con- 
sider themselves secyre from being molested by any party, and there 
have b&en instances of large bodies passing near camps, and though 
refusing to dispose of the grain they carried, being allowed to move on 
to the enemy, the dread of alarming them, and thus banishing them 
for evér, being sufficient to protect them from interruption. The time 
of hostilities or of dearth was a period of activity among them; but 


* On the summits of the hills (formerly islets) which, united, form the island of 
Bombay, reside about 75 families of cultivators, who say they emigrated from Kaj- 
putanah. Many of the words in the Janguage of this people, and the dress of ther 
women, are similiar to the Gohurs. They call themselyes Purmans. 
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_ our successes have restored order to “Indie, and have sent our troops 


bad 





to cantonments, and with the return of peace, nothing occurs to inter- 
rupt the labours of the husbandman, and scarcity seldon? prevails. 
These changes have done much to make the Bin jarries pgor, and where 
disease has swept away their bullocks, the community, unable to pur- 
chase others, has broken up and dispersed. When thus reduced, the 
women bring firewood to the towns to sell, which their husbands cut 
in the jungles. “They were at all times considered a bold and formi- 
dable race, and when traversing the country with herds of bullocks 
transporting grain and salt, they frequently perpetrated robberies in 
gangs, and they are not over-scrupulous in committing mifrder on 
these occasions, if they meet with opposition, or deem it necessary for 
their security. With the approaches of poverty, too, vice has grown 
apace ; many are convicted of stealing cattle And children, and Thugs 
have also been detected among them. 

A community of Binjarries is termed a Tanda. In each Tanda an 
individual is selected to whom the title of Naek is given, but hiserank 
would seem to clothe ham with but little agthority. No rules exist 
among them to regulate their conduct or guide their society, and 
though they keep together in large bodies, it would seem more from 
their intermarriages and the security numbers give, than from any 
laws binding jhem to tge tribe. The Tandas in their movements 
encamp on wastes and uncultivated spots, sometimes near, but more 
frequently remote, from towns. 

The Binjarries pull down the wild boar with dogs of a powerful 
and peculiar breed, which they keep in all their Tandas; but with the 
exception of the wild hog, they live, as regards food, like other Hindus. 


A few are met with who can read and write. Their wandering life 


precludes them from residing in towns; they live under tents while 
the hot weather continues, and on the approach of the monsoen, con- 
struct grass huts to shelter them from the piercing rains that fall. 
Their features are dark and bronzed. The men have tall and mus- 
cular frames. Their dress differing much from the nations an@ com- 
munities around them, attracts attention o the females of the tribe, on 
whom nature has bestowed the most faultless forms; tall and exqui- 
sitely moulded, these dark children of the desert move with a grace 


‘unwitngssed among a civilized people, their loose and peculiarly form- 
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ed garments assisting to set off their shape. A boddice (called Kan- 
terie) fitting neatly to the form in front, reachés from the neck to the 
hip, conceals the bosom, but is left open behind; this with a gown 
(petia) fastened by a noose beneath the waist, and falling in loose folds 
to the feet, and scarf (cadhi) thrown carelessly over the shoulder, 
completes their dress, which is made of cloth dyed with bright and 
varied colours. from their hair, and the tapes that bind their dress, 
are suspended long strings of courie shells, massive rings of silver clasp 
the ankles, and the arms, from the wrist to the shoulder, are loaded 
with broad rings of ivory, cut from the elephants’ tusks, and dyed with 
varied Gyes. The ceremonies attending the marriage of a widow 
are, as is usual among the natives of the east, few; the gift of a new 
cloth, and the selection of a fortunate hour on which to conduct the 
bride home, coinprise the whole. With the young bride, a more 
lengthened rejoicing is made. On the marriage being assented 
to, the bridegroom pays one or two hundred rupees to the parents 
of the bride, and at the early part of the day, which the brahman 
who has been consulted has pronounced auspicious, two pyramids are 
constructed, by plaqjng earthen pots one above another, ten or twelve 
feet apart, a bundle of firewood is laid behind each pyramid, and two 
wooden pestles, used by the women of every house in India to clean 
the grain, are planted perpendicularly betwagn. The geremonies last 
five days, during which the friends are feasted, the bride and bride- 
groom sitting on the ground ‘between the pyramids, and on the fifth 
day, after being bathed by their respective male and female relations, 
the bridegroom leads to his tent his bride. The next morning the 
young wife rises early, and carrying the hand-mill near the feet of her 
husband’s parents, there grinds the corn® necessary for the meals of the 
* Shortly after midnight, the women in the east rise and begin to grind corn for the 
family, gheering themselves in their lonely task by singing their labour songs. In 
several parts of Scripture this custom of grinding the corn for the day's consumption 
is noticed- “In the day when the grinders cease because they are few, and the doors 
be shut in the streets because the sound of the grinding is low.’’—Ecc. xii. 3, 4. 
See also Ex. xi. 5. and Is. xlvii. 1, where it says, *" Come down and sit in the dust, O 
virgin daughter of Babylon; sit og the ground; there is no throne, O daughter of the 
Chaldeans, take the millstones and grind meal ;’" and in Matt, xxiv. 41, it is said, **two 
women shall be grinding at the mill, the one shall be taken and the other left.” One 
person can generally grind sufficient for the use of a small family, but where much is 
required, two women, as noticed in the Scripture, sit on the ground with the millstones 
Detmens hee, co. 208. . 
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coming day, and is thus initiated into the practice of her domestic 


duties. ‘The Binjarrie’ are ngt restricted to one wife. It is rare, how- 

ever, to have more than three or four in a house. . 

In the roving life they lead, exposed to the vicissitudes of a tropical 
climate, and liable to accidents and disease, we would fancy that 
necessity would have taught them some acquaintance with simples and 
the arts of life; but that cpstom, fatal to improvemefit, whith obtains 
throughout India, binding each community to follow only those pur- 
suits which their predecessors have been engaged in, prevails with 
equal effect among this migratory tribe, to whom every art is equally 
unknown. When sickness occurs, they lead the sick man to “the feet 
of the bullock called “ Hatadia,” for, though they say they pay re- 
verence to images, and that their religion is that of the Sikhs, follow- 
ers of Nana Govind, the object of their worship is this “ Hatadia,” a 
bullock devoted to the god Balajee. On this animal no burden is 
ever laid ; but decorated with streamers of red dyed silk and tinkling 
bells, with many brass chains and rings on neck and feet, and stfings 
of cowrie-shells and silkeh tassels, hanging imal! directions, he moves 
steadily on at the head of the convoy, and the place he lies down on 
when tired, that they make their halting ground for the day; at his 
feet they make their vows when difficulties overtake them, and in ill- 
ness, whether of themselves or cattle, they trust to his worship for a 
eure. This bullock is their god, their guide, and their physician. 

» From their migratory life, we are deprived of all means of calculat- 
ing their numbers ; but spread throughout the whole of India, in large 
bodies, they no doubt far exceed any amount of people which are 
brought to one individual's notice. 

; They bury the people who die unmarried, but the bodies of the 

married are burned. Food is placed at the head ang foot of the grave, 

| but no omen of the state of the deceased is drawn from the cr@ature 
that eats it. 


HIRN-SHIKARRY OR HIRN-PARDY,—THE HUNTERS. * 





‘The Hirn-shikarry or Hirn-pardy, the Indian hunters, term them- 
selves Bhourie. ‘They are of short stature, greatly wanting in intelli- 
gence, and timid in their intercourse with their fellow-men; while 
constant ¢xposure to the vicissitudes of the seasons and their familiarity 
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with toil and want, has stunted their growth and made them black 
and shrivelled in their form. Their numbers ‘are great. They range 
from the snowy Himalayahs in the north through the vast plains of 
Hindustan, t#l at Cape Comorin, beneath the equator, the Indian 
ocean checks their further progress.* From each valley and each 
forest that civilized man has as yet left unoccupied, or has once again 
abandonefl to the wild creatures of natuge, the hunter obtains his 
means of subsistence. ‘The creatures that they kill they eat, for, with 
the exception of the cow and bullock, all animals, the elephant, the 
tiger, and the leopard, the jungle dog and jungle cat, the wild-boar, 
the wolf, the iguana, and the rat and mouse, are used as food by the 
Bhourie. They obtain a little money by disposing of the skins of the 
animals they destroy, and often earn large rewards,for destroying the 
leopards and wolves tHat at all times prowl about the outskirts of 
villages. The women, on visiting a town, gain a little money by 
disposing of charms and antidotes to the bite of a snake or scorpion’s 
sting. 

The langauge of the Bhourie seems to hae little relation to that of 
any of the other mégtatory nations. It has many words like the Gu- 
zerattee and Mahrattee, and several of pure Sanscrit. The Bhourie 
are divided into five tribes, receiving among themselves the names, I. 
Rhatore or Mewara ; 2. Chowhone ; 3. Sawmndia ; 4. Korbiar ; and 5- 
Kodiara. It would appear that the hunters dwell in distinct locali- 
ties, restrained from migrating to the hunting-grounds of other 
branches by custom and the fear of punishment, instances having 
lately occurred where the magistrate’s authority has been called in to 
drive back tribes, who, urged by want, or enticed by more promising 
wilds, had quitted their own, and located themselves on the hunting 
grounds of a neighbouring community. 

Tht®se communities are governed by chiefs, termed “ Howlia,” who 
attain to their office by descent. It was difficult to obtain exact in- 
formation regarding these head men ; they would seem to be consider- 
ed gpiritual as well as ciyil guides, and among the wild untutored 
minds of these rude creatures, there seemed to be some vague idea that 


* Lieut De Butts, in his Rambles in Ceylon, describes a race termed * Veddahs”’ 
who, from his description, seem to be the same as the Bhouries of India, 
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their Howlia is an incarnation of the deity. The occurrence of murder 
or other grave crime my informant had never heard of ; but all minor 
matters are decided by these chiefs. On them likewise defolves the 
duty of summoning the different members of the tribe go aid in snar- 
ing the tiger, for which villagers and proprietors occasionally offer high 
rewards. This, when earned, they divide into three shares, one for 
the god of the river, one for the god of the wilds, the remaiming third 
being apportioned equally among those who were present at the cap- 
ture, the Howlia or chief obtaining no greater sum than another of 
the community. They all assemble at the Holi festival, at the place 
of the Houlia’s residence, when he collects his income, the contmunity 
subscribing one rupee a head. 

Among other modes of obtaining subsistence, thieving is one which 
they look to as no small means of support. ® Gang fobbery, or any 
system attended with violence, they are not addicted to; but no field 
or stack of grain is safe from their depredations when they are in the 
neighbourhood. For this, severe fines, and death itself, were eften 
inflicted on them, while the country was ruled by the native princes ; 
for though the hunters have only a narrow loin-clpth as clothing, and 
the persons of the women are scarcely hidden by the few rags they 
pick up in the fields and sew together, yet, when in the grasp of native 
chiefs, the fear of death hgs made them produce two to five thousand 
rupees to purchase forgiveness and regain their freedom. It may be 
from the recollection of such scenes, that, notwithstanding their seem- 
ing poverty, all classes assert these wretched-looking beings to be the 
possessors of vast wealth, and when in the fields in their lonely camps, 
sheltered by a few tattered rags stretched overhead, they are at in- 
tervals plundered by the ruthless robbers we term decoits. . 

For the first five years after the beard first appears, it and the hair 
is cut once a year, but ever after they wear both” unshorn, ané@ their 
long shaggy locks add to their uncouth appearance. The bodies of 
the dead are buried. Few attain sixty years of age, and ten is the 
greatest number of children they have known one woman to bear ; 
nor have they ever heard of any one being killed by a tiger, though 
one of them has assisted at the capture of eight of these creatures. 


They call themselves a branch of the i gt the Shepherd or 


Vesya rage. 
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THE TAREMOOK, OR WANDERING BLACKSMITH. 


The Wandering Blacksmith is known in the Dekhani language, as . 


Ghissaris ; as Lohars by the Mahrattas ; and from the Canarese they 
receive the name of Bail-Kumbar, but they term themselves Taremook. 

Their traditions affirm the northern provinces of Hindustan to 
have been their eriginal country ; but the cause or the period of their 
emigrating thence has not been preserved. As a race, they are dark, 
though not black, and somewhat taller than Hindoos in general. They 
are to be seen dwelling on the outskirts of almost every village 
throughout India, though their numbers are not great; the largest 
number of families the old Taremook who gives me this information 
has ever seen in one place, amounting to ten, a community of perhaps 
sixty people. ft is rare to find them occupying houses in towns; 
but, for the greater facility of migrating, they encamp outside the 
walls, where they reside, exposed to the changes of the weather, from 
which they are barely sheltered ; a ragged and patched cloth, two or 
three yards long, being all a family have for their protection. They 
are blacksmiths by_trade, and are very poor, living from hand to 
mouth. The women collect wood in the jungles, to make the charcoal 
necessary in their husbands’ trade : the movement of the forge-bellows is 
likewise the duty of the women, many of yhom assist their husbands 
by working the sledge-hammer. Their language they term Taremooki : 
that spoken by the communities in the Dekhan contains several 
Mahrattee and Canaree words, a mixture probably resulting from 
their lengthened sojourn on the border countries of these two nations. 

The richest Taremook my informant has ever seen, was said to be 
worth ten thousand rupees; but though some individuals collect a 
little money, he has never known any one learn to read or write. The 
dress of this migratdry race is like that of other Hindus. Their religion 
is the Brahminical, Kandoba being the deity to which their worship 
is chiefly directed. Their marriages are conducted similarly to the 
custams of the Hindoos, but intoxicating drinks are largely used. 
They have earned a great*name for gallantry, and it is a very usual 
thing to hear of the rough Taremook levanting with another man’s 
wife. On the occasion of a birth, they sacrifice in the name of Satwai. 
They burn the bodies of married people, and lay shejaghes by a river's 
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side ; but the unmarried dead are buried, and for three days after 
the funeral food is carfied to the grave, though they draw no augury 


of the state of the soul of the deceased from any qreature tating the 
food, * 


THE RORAWA. 


This migratory people qrrange themselves into feur divtsions, the 
Bajantri, Teling, Kolla, and Soli Korawas, speaking the same lan- 
guage, but none of them intermarrying or eating with each other. 
Whence they originally migrated it would be difficult perhaps now to 
come to a* conclusion, nor could it be correctly ascertained “how far 
they extend. The Bajantri or Gaon ka Korawa, the musical or 
village Korawa, are met with in Bejapore, Bellary, Hyderabad, and 
throughout Canara. The men of this pe&ple are ‘somewhat more 
robustly formed than the settled population ; but the females are less 
tal], and more dark than the Canarese women among whom they are 
located. ‘Their food differs from that of the Hindoo as well a the 
Mahomedan ; they nevér eat the cow or @ullock, but the jackal, 
porcupine, hog and wild boar, deer and tigers, are sought after and 
used by them. They deny that robbery is ever made a regular mode 
of earning a subsistence ; an honesty, however, that the people among 
whom they dwell give them but little credit for. Indeed, from my 
own observation, on an occasion that brought the circumstances of a 
community to the light, it is difficult to believe that the great sums 
found in their possession could have been honestly earned. They 
live by thieving, making grass screens and baskets. The men likewise 
attend at festivals, marriages, and births, as musicians, which has 
obtained for them the name of Bajantri ; and at the reaping season all 
resort to the fields to beg and pilfer from the farmers, for they will 
not be induced to put their hands to labour. The women, tos, earn 
a little money by tattooing on the skin the marks and figures of the 
gods, which the females of all castes of Hindus ornament their arms 
and foreheads with. The Bajantri Korawa reside in mud hus, in 
small societies outside the walls of the Village to which they have 
temporarily attached themselves. The age for marrying is not a fixed 
time; and, different from every other people in India, the youth of 


the femele is not thought of consequence, the old man telling this 
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when a lad with mustaches just appearing, having been married to a 
woman who, five years previously, had attained maturity ; a marriage 
that woul have been opposed to the customs, and repugnant to the 
feelings alikesof Hindoo and Mahomedan. To this wife he yet 
remains attached, though it is not unusual to have two, three, or four 
wives in one household, among this people. In marrying, at the hour 
pronouncetl to bé fortunate by a Brahmin, the bride and bridegroom, 
smeared with turmeric, are seated on the ground, and a circle drawn 
with rice around them. For five days the musicians attend before 
their door, and the whole concludes by the neighbours gathering round 
and sprinkling a few grains from the rice circle over the couple. The 
married women wear the tali round their necks, which is broken on 
the husband’s death by the relatives of the deceased. This people live 
virtuously ; the Sbandonfhent of their daughters is never made a trade 
of, and other classes speak favourably of their chastity. 

They respect Brahmins; and though they never, or at least very 
rarely, attend places of worship, they seem to respect the gods of the 
Hindoo mythology, andgekeep in their housts small silver images of 
Hanuman, which they once every two or three months worship with 
songs, and sacrifice and music. Their foreheads, too, are tattooed with 
the mark of Vishnu ; but they offer up no daily prayers. 

THE TELING KORAWA, OR Sane. OF TELINGANA. 

This branch of the Korawa people are generally known as Kusbi, 
Korawa, Aghare Pal Wale, prostitute Korawas, the sitters at the 
doors of their tent; but these names the people themselves consider 
opprobrious. The form of their features is altogether different from 
that vf the Bajantri Korawa, the shape and expression of the coun- 
tenance being similar to the inhabitants of the Coromandel coast—the 
country, if we judge by their name, Teling, whence they originally 
migrated: but wandering from place to place for a livelihood, where- 
ever the Madras troops marched under Sir Arthur Wellesley, they 
followed, and are now found located in most British cantonments. 


The Teling Korawa gain "a livelihood by basket-making and selling 


brooms, in making which their wives assist ; but their chief means 


of subsistence is in the prostitution of their female relatives, ‘whom, 
for that purpose, they devote to the gods from their birth. . 
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When the lives of children in India are despaired of, the fond 
mother, whether Mahtbmedan or Hindu, wills that it should live, 
though sickness and destitution be its lot through life; 4nd when 
agonized by the prospect of its death, she vows to devote her offspring 
to the service of the deity, should its life be spared. With the Maho- 
medans, the male children thus devoted become durveshes, and their 
females termed ‘ Mustanis’ attach themselves to on® or other of the 
four large communities of Fakirs, who beg in India, the Mustanis 
being supposed to live a life of virtue. Among the Hindus, again, 
there are two classes of devoted women, the one attending the _temples 
and living a life of chastity, the other class fulfilling the vows of their 
relatives, by promiscuously sacrificing to sensual love. The Brahmins, 
who, worshipping a deity generally as pure theists, whether followers of 
Brahmna, Vishnu, or Siva, are seldom guilfy of thus throwing their 
females on society ; and this practice seldom obtains among the better 
classes of Hindus even. But as this pursuit of the women thus devoted, 
however public it may be, entails no disgrace upon the women themsel- 
ves, or their families, many of the low castes amd migratory tribes of the 
Hindus have readily taken to a practice which allews them to followa 
profitable calling, without suffering in the opinion of their neighbours ; 
and as the poorest and most wretched community in India attach the 
utmost importance to the@urity and conjugal fidelity of their unmar- 
ried and married females, the low castes and outcasts to whom money 
offers a great temptation, devote their female children in their earliest 
infancy,and thus are able to practise their profession without restraint. 

The goddess, in whose service the lives of the Teling Korawas’ de- 
voted women are thus to be spent, has her chief shrine near Bellary. 
They never devote more than one of their daughters; the rest are 
married and made honest women of. The devoted women, notwith- 
standing their loose lives, occasionally bear children, so many &s four 
having been the children of one mother. These children are treated 
as if legitimate, being admitted without purchase to all the rights and 
privileges of the caste. It is probably owing to this intermixture that ~ 
the varied colours we find among them arise, changing in individuals 
from the fairness of the Brahmin to that of the darkest coloured Sudra. 
_ They have no rules or laws among their community for self-govern- 
ment. They eat the deer, the hare, and the goat; but the cow is con- 
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sidered a sacred, and the hog an accursed, wis and never used as 
food. No one can read or write. r 

They are very rarely allowed to reside inside ‘towns; but when 
this liberty isgranted them, they pitch their tents or erect grass huts 
at a distance from the dwellings of respectable people. The women 
wear a boddice (choli) open in front, and a sarhi; the men dress as 
Hindus usually do. 

This branch bury their dead, and the food that was most liked by 
the deceased is placed at the head of the grave. The most favourable 
omen of the state of the departed soul is drawn from its being eaten 
by a crow ; less auspicious if by a cow ; but if both the crow and cow 
decline to eat it, they deem the dead to have lived a very depraved 
life, and impose a heavy fine on his relatives for having permitted 
such evil ways.” ° 

Their religion is the brahminical, and Brahmins assist at all their 
ceremonies. ‘Their language is nearly similar to that spoken by the 
Bajentri Korawa, with whom they agree in the arrangement of the 
Korawas into four bramches. The other*two, in addition to the 
Bajantri and Telimg Korawa, I never met with. They are called 
Koonsi Korawa, and the Patra Korawa, or Patra Pulloo. Their 
manners and habits and mode of life are scarcely dissimilar from one 
another; all of them can converse in them own language, but they 
do not eat or marry with an individual of a different branch. 


THE BHATOO. ° 


This migratory people are known in India by the name of Doomur 
or Kollati. They are spread over the whole of the great continent ; 
but though retaining among themselves the name of Bhatoo, they are 
arranged into several distinct tribes, speaking different tongues, and 
holdiry no intercourse with each other. One of these tribes occupies 
the country from Ahmednuggur in the north, to Hurryhur in the 


south, and lie between Bellary and the western shores of India. 


The Bhatoo are seldom fall, rarely exceeding five feet two inches in 
height, and the women attaining @ proportionate size. At the period 
of adolescence, however, the young men and women are perfect models 
for the sculptor, the plumpness of that age rounding off the form, and 
hiding the projecting bones and the hollows between theemuscles, 
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which, in after life, the profession ‘that both sexes follow too pro- 
minently develop. They are “‘ Athletw ;” and the boys and girls are 
trained to the most surprizing feats of agility from their edtliest in- 
fancy. Besides this, which is their ostensible mode of gajning a liveli- 
hood, the men of this wandering people earn sums of money by @xor- 
cising demons from the persons of those they possess ;* but what they 
most trust to for support is devoting their female relatives te the gods. 

The various castes of Hindus have their various gods, at whose 
shrines the children are devoted ; but the god of this Bhatoo is Kan- 
doba,t in the village of Jeejoorie, near Poona. About the age of five 
they carry their female relations there, and after performing Sacrifice, 
and burning frankincense, they lay the girl at the feet of the deity, to 
which she is now considered married. These devoted women, and 
all the male children, are regularly trained ® athletit exercises, and 
the community wanders from village to village to exhibit. Most of 
their feats are performed by means of a bamboo. On the morning of 
the day they intend exhibiting, they abstain from all food, and t@ this 
rule they attribute muclt of their freedom om disease; and my in- 
formant, an old man sixty years of age, can regollect no instance of 
rupture among them. Before his own eyes, however, he has seen four 
people killed by falls from the bamboo, innumerable injuries sustain- 
ed by others, and he himself has his right elbow joint fearfully 
crushed. 

They settle unimportant points among themselves by arbitration, 
but all serious matters are brought for the decision of their British 
rulers. They are totally uneducated; the old man giving me this 
information has never seen or heard of any one who could read or 
write. Impressed with the belief, prevalent throughout India,-that 
the muscular system does not retain its vigour | after marriage, the 
Doomur or Bhatoo delays marrying till middle-aged ; and then,ewing 
to the great expense the ceremonies when taking a young wife occa- 
sion, the Bhatoo usually allies himself with a woman who, having been 
devoted to the gods in her infancy, has now become too old to make 
* Insane people are frequently taken to have the demon cast forth to these people, 


and are occasionally placed in a cleft of a tree,—these, of course, are not benefited by 
the processes, but demons are frequently cast out of people who had no demons im 
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a trade of her charms, and too stiff to take a part in the athletic 
exhibitions. ‘Two or three hundred rupees ar® expended in marrying 
a young wife ; but the ceremonies for the older women are completed 
in a day, and cost only ten or twelve rupees. Yet, notwithstanding 
this Mode of life, they are not unprolific, my informant having seen 
five, six, seven, and even eight children born of one woman who had 
been devoted in her infancy to the gods. 

They never eat the hog, the cow, the bullock, or the horse. They 
cal] themselves Mabrattas, but their religion seems essentially different 
from the Hindus aroundthem. They own attachment to none of the 
three great divisions of the brahminical faith, and when asked whom 
they worship, they reply, “‘ Narayan,” the Spirit of God; but the 
particular object the Bhatoo pays his devotions to is the bamboo, with 
which all thei® feats ar® performed. At the village of Thekoor, near 
Kittoor, the shrine of the goddess Karewa has been erected on the 
summit of a hill, around the base of which dense forests of bamboo 
grow. One they select, and the attendants of the temple consecrate 
it. It is now called ‘‘ Gw@nnichari” (Chief,) and receives their worship 
annually. ‘To it, as toa human chief, all respect is shewn ; and in 
cases of marriage, of disputes requiring arbitration, or the occurrence 
of knotty points demanding consultation, the gunnichari is erected 
in the midst of the counsellors or arbiters, and all prostrate themselves 
to it before commencing the discussion of the subject before them. The 
Bhatoos do not keep idols. 

All the dead are buried ; when they consign one * of their people to 
the earth, they place rice and oil at the head of the grave, and stand 
near to watch what creature comes to eat it, drawing the happiest 
omen of the state of the departed from the crow visiting the spot. 


* pe THE MUDDIKPOR. 


Many names have been given to the migratory people we are now 
noticing; Keeli Katr, or Kootaboo, Kublgira or ferryman, Koli, and 
Barcur, are those most usually employed; but Muddikpor is the 
designation they apply to themselves. They are generally tall and 
powerful men, with an olive-yellow complexion, and are now very 
numerous throughout India. They say their original locality was 
the village of Talicot, near Sorapore, and that however far they be 
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now dispersed, all classes continue to speak the Mahratta tongue, 
though they must likewise acquire a knowledge of the language of the 
country they wander about in, to enable them to garn a Ifvelihood. 
Their traditions carry Back their origin to the obscure periods of 
Hindu history; and they say they have sprung from ten individuals, 
and thus account for the ten tribes into which we now find them 
divided ; and this traditionary account of a common origir receives 
corroboration from the circumstance that all the tribes marry and eat 
together. 

In each tribe an individual is superior to the others, to whom the 
rank descends by birth, though no title is attached to the office. All 
dispiltes that arise are arranged by a jury, whose decisions are made 
in accordance with the customs of their forefathers received by tradi- 
tion. ° ’ 

These wanderers earn a living by catching fish with nets, and their 
women earn a little by knitting, and by tattooing the dark blue marks 


- on® the foreheads of the brahmins and lingaets; but their chief 


occupation is the exhibitien of the transparagcies used in represent- 
ing the battles of the Panch Pandya, five brothers, evhose exploits are 
we believe, detailed in the Ramayuna. The figures are painted on 
deer-skin with very brilliant colours, and the story being one the 


Hindu never tires in listengng to, in every village after night-fall you ~ 


may see the representation of the battles, and hear the Keeli Katr 
describing the heroes’ deeds. 

Their females are very virtuous, and one woman has been known 
to give birth to twelve children. Reading and writing is unknown 
among them. Their dress and food are the same as the Hindus 
among whom they dwell. ° 

They live in square huts formed of grass sewed together, the whole 
being perhaps a rupee in value. These they themselves make*and 
carry with them at their periodical migrations, which custom renders 
obligatory every three months,—a longer stay would, they say, sub- 
ject them to some dire calamity ; and as the third moon passes by, 
the spot that yesterday was a merry encamping ground, is to-day a 
desolate and unoccupied waste. 

The Muddikpor seemed to me to have no idea of a Supreme Being. 
They pay gheir devotions to the transparent figures with which the 
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battles of the Panch Pandya are represented: the box of bamboo con- 
taining them is each morning placed on,a parf of the floor fresh cover- 
ed with tow dung; and on the lid being opened to expose the draw- - 
ings, they buen frankincense, and bow down to the ground in worship, 
—*Oh Panch Pandya, by you we live, continue to give us our daily 
bread !" 

They @re not*restricted to one wife, and they bury all their dead, 
except lepers, whom they burn. 

The languages spoken by these tribes are not understood by any one 
of-a tribe different from their own, though there seems a general 
similarity among them, as will be seen from the few words I obtained. 
The Sanscrit, Tamil, Telogoo, Guzerattee, and Maharattee, have been 


placed to enable a comparison to be made. 
° ° 
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Vocabulary of Goand and Cole Words. From Dr. Vorsey's MSS. 
Ellichpoor, [6th December, 1821. . 


We took the Goand, our guide, with us down the hill to gur tents, for 
the purpose of examining him more closely, and writing a small Voca- 
. bulary of his language. He spoke Hindoosthanee and Marhatta with 
great fluency, and we found not the slightest difficulty in making bim 
understand us. I asked him his diet, to which he replied, buffalo’s flesh, 
hog’s flesh, &c. There was some equivocation concerning his eating cow's 
flesh, which he first admitted and afterwards denied; hia objects of 
worship were Aboo Bekker below the hill, and Baum Deo upon the 

hill. The following is the vocabulary of words :— 


Einglish. Coour Goand. ~ Marigtia. 
man, hejuh ? dota. 
woman, jutiare. 
water, da, to ask, komruju. , 
fire, asinghel. ~~ 
earth, kansa, dapree. 
stone, yotha. 
tree, seeng. ° 
honey, squhud, doomboor. 
milk, ‘ doodh, dedum. 
hill, doongur. 
house, - oarra. 
grass, jhana, jhana. 
mouth, (Ist) chaboo, koto, ota. 
| eyes, mooph, meht. 
| nose, ‘ meht, moonh. 
- hair, rs ap. > 
bread of wheat jowarris, sokra. 
flesh, " jeloo. 
cow-dung, shena. . 
ie urine, kooknum. 5 
* to give,  ikija. 
to bring, > salija, lana, lena ani. 
- to drink,  noweja, dasalija. 
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FEenglish. Cooter Goand. Marhatta, 
to eat, jomeja, ; 3 ’ 
to strike, e kwageja. 
to call oute hujeeja. 
to sleep, Zitijeeja. 
to rise, bidija, hujoomen. 
to sit,* o soobangeja. - 
to ask where is he gone, echota walunjs. 
to bind, tolkeja. . 
to open, Htikeja. 
wine, seedho, duroo, 
to run, saroubija. 

1, mea. 
2: " * bariah. 
ot aphe. 
+4, uphoon. 
e 5, munace. 
6, > turrume. 4 
7; c aya. 
8, tihar. 
9, ° arhe. 
DO, gyl. & . 
bi, ekrah. 
20, bees. 2 
LOO, ehedy. 
stars, ipeel. 
god, gomoie sun. 
penates, mootiah. 
draw god, « kawra. 
bédstead, parkoum. 
many, | gonai. 
tiger, koda. 
dntelope, fotharic. 
buffalo, butkil. 
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| a 
Memorandum. 
* 


It is remarkable, thal no tyo words are similar, With the exception 
of doongur and jharra. The Goands south of the Nerbudda tre called 
Coour. - 

Choka near Hoshungabad \2th March, 1823. 

Two Goands came and gave me the following synonyms in their 
language to those of the Goands of the Gawilghur range, *hom they 
call Coour. They neither eat or intermarry, but consider themselves a 
Vistinct tribe. 


Goand., Pi. English. Goand. English. 
wurra, manasa, man. jemra, atrike. * 
mace, air, woman. wonaro, to call. 
yeer, water. namseen, sleep, nerma, 
kis, fire. teda, *open, tunda 
durtee, earth. tunda, rise. 
tonghee, stone. lul, wine. 
murha, tree. sookoom, —_ stars. ° 
phookee, honey. permesur, ® god, permesur. 
pall, milk. parapen, village god, hunooman. 
pallme, ghee. peemal, penates, dooloopen. 
kone, house. kuttool, bedstead. 
todee, . mouth. wullai, many. 
kunk, eyes. hermee, buffalo, yermee. 

ws mawinda, thulma, sambre. 
musur, _ nose. — male, dad. 

peerka, a child, unturra. 

chootee, hair. female, bien turra. 
saree, . bread. jado, a boy's name. 
soree, khaurk, flesh. meengo, amap’s name. 
sropie, cow-dung. bhao, aman’s name. = 
seemke, to give. coorap, buttermilk. 
turraka, to bring. goknasaree, wheaten bread. 
oonjena, to drink. kola, * ° 
tinjena, eat. oonka parsi, language. 


At Anund, where I examined a Cole, I found the words in general the 
game with those of the Coour Goand of Ellichpoor ; the numerals exact- 
ly the same. I was informed of this circumstance before by Wilson, who 
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P 
had ascertained the fact from Captain Jackson. The number of similar 
words is about thtee-fourths, including the verBs, which appear to have 





Vocabulary of Goand and Cole Words. 


the same*radical. _ 
Kocabulary taken at Chunooh, 2d April, 1824. 


man, 
woman, 
water, . 
fire, 

earth, 
stone, 
tree, 
honey, 
milk, 

hill, 

house, 
grass, 
mouth, 
eyes, 

nose, 

hair, 
bread, 
fiesh, 





hoko. cat, 
herako. strike, 
da. € call out, 
singhel. sleep, 
hausa. rise, 
sukum. sit, 
darao. ask, 
doomoor. bind, 
towah. open, 
booroo. : run, 
oah. stars, 
- god, 
ah. penates, 
meht. c bedstead, “ 
mooanht many, 
oop. tiger, 
” antel ope, 
geloo. buffalo, ® 
fooree, sambur, 
dooki. cotton, 
immeymen. bamboo, 
haraow koomen. wine, 
noweemen. arrow, 
2 Numbers. 
mea. [ boonga. 9, 
bariaba, desoom- 10, 
aphia. . 100, 
uphoom. = 1, 
munace, singbooen. 2, 
turrune, diggy-. 3, 
aya, kora soon- 4, 
ilhar. [ die. 5, 
; 


joomemen. 
allumrooya. 


koorkoortooweemen. 


geteemen. 
tingoomen. 
doobmen. 
senwaboo. 
tolemen. 
rahemen. 
neerum. 

gpeel. 

parkoum. 

iso. 

kola. 

kotharie seleep. 
bitkilke. 

saram, 
katsoom. 

mart. ; 
arkee mad kum. 
Sarr. 
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6, chakee. r 14, gojoh. 
4% kandehum? Peiduid 5, koonteah. 
8, sirka. : 16, barjo. 2 
9, lagoorec. 17, seedhoo., 
10, sinko. 1s, diggy. 
11, sooreen. 19, soondee. 
12, poortee, E 20, buddsa. ° 
13, mariah. ai, gagoree. 
Pei EE ES 


Os THe History or Arakan.—By Capt. A. P. Puarer, Senior 
Assistant Commissioner Arakan. 


The following sketch of the history of Arakan I put forward chiefly 
in the hope of attracting others to this field of enquiry. A compilation 
was made at my request drom various anciegt chronicles, by Wga-mi, 
one of the most learned among the literati of his gountry, and I pro- 
ceed to furnish an epitome of its contents. Many copies of the /ta- 
dza-weng, (History of Kings,) are to be found among the Arakanese, 
differing from ach othem in details, being ample or scanty in the 
narrative, according to the research or imagination of the authors, bur, 
all agreeing in the main facts of the national history. On the Burmese 
conquest of the country, the ancient chronicles were sought after with 
avidity, and destroyed or carried away, in the hope apparently of 


eradicating the national feeling. These efforts were, however, futile, 


many of the ancient books were secretly preserved, or carried away by 
the owners on their emigration to the adjoining British territory, where 


many chiefs anxiously watched for an opportunity to recover*their 


country. ; 

The Arakanese generally take a deep interest in the history of their 
native land; they still regard it as being one of the most favoured 
countries of the world, and as having been, in ancient times, among the 
most powerful of kingdoms. ‘Their pride even makes them affect to 
regard the occupation of it by the British, as a national re-conquest 
from the Burmese, achieved by themselves, because a number of Ara- 
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kanese refugees, being formed ‘into a levy, accompanied the British 
army of invasion, and fought by its side. ° 

The Avrakanese are of the same stock as the nation which inhabits 
the valley of the Fra-wadi; their national name is Myamma, a word 
which by the Burmese is pronounced Ba-ma, and thence changed 
by Europeans into Burma. They are a section of that nation, separated 
from the parent stock by mountains, which, except towards the 
southern extremity of the range, admit of little intercourse from one 
side to the other. Hence those Arakanese living in the northern 
portion of the country, adjoining Bengal, have some peculiarities in 
dialect 4nd manners. There they touch upon a people totally different 
from themselves in race, in language, and religion. There the original 
Mongolian features of the people have become considerably modified, 
the nose being «nore prominent and the eyes less oblique than they are 
found to be among the people of the South of Arakan and in Burma 
Proper. Whether this change is the result of a partial intermixture of 
race, or other causes, I am not prepared to say. 

The province of Arakan, taking that term*as applied by the British, 
includes all the highland and lowland territory which extends from 
the head of the af estuary in lat. 21° 10’ N. down to Cape Negrais in 
lat. 16° 2’. The great mountain range called Yu-ma, or Yd-mu, runs 
in a general direction nearly due North and @outh, forming the Eastern 
boundary of the country. On the West is the sea, and as the coast 
branches out from the South ina N. N. W. direction, t the country from 
being very narrow at its southern extremity becomes on the Northern 
border about one hundred miles broad from East to West. The Nor- 


“thern, and by far the richest portion of this tract, or that lying between 


about 20° and at 10’ N. lat. was alone called by the natives Rakha- 
aing-dyt or -land, while the rest of the country, consisting of 
the islands of Ran-byi and Ma-oung, (Cheduba,) and the district of 
Than-dwai, (Sandoway,) was included in the general term of Rakhaing- 


taing-gyi, or Rakhaing kingdom. 
The word Rakhaing ap to be a corruption of Ftek-khaik, de- 


} rived from the ‘Pali word Yek-hha, which in its popular signification, 
means a _ monster, half-man half-beast, which like the Cretan Minotaur, 


devoured human flesh. The country was named Yek-hkha- pu-ra by 
the Budhist. Missionaries from India, either because they f8und the 
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tradition existing of a race of motisters which, committed devasta- 
tions in a remote period, or because they found the Myam-ma people 
worshippers of spirits and demons. It is possible thgt these ttaditions 
of human-flesh-devouring monsters, arose from exaggerated stories 
concerning the savage tribes who inhabited the country when first the 
Myam-ma race entered it. The names given to some of these mon- 
sters bear a close resemblance to names common among the A/yeng 
and Aamé tribes to this day. Popular superstition still assigns to 
each remarkable hill and stream its guardian Vat or spirit, to whom 
offerings are made; and this elf-worship is the only acknowledgment 
of a superior power made by the wild hill tribes now living within the 
boundaries of Arakan. From the name of the country Rakhaing, the 
people now generally call themselves Rakhaings, as distinctive from 
the Burmese, though the term is strictly applicable’ only to those 
who live in the northern portion of the country, or Arakan Proper. 
The Myam-ma nation evidently had no knowledge of writing until 
it was communicated to them from the continent of India or Som 
Ceylon; and this event, if’we may judge fromsthe history under review, 
occurred during the second century of the Christian era. Up to that 
period therefore we must conclude, that the main facts of the national 
history were transmitted by tradition; nevertheless we have long tales 
and details of prior event@; these have no doubt partly been invented 
by successive copyists and commentators, and partly amplified 
from original facts. The Arakanese being instructed in letters and 
religion by people from the West, gradually mixed up their own 
genuine traditions with the histories or fictions of their teachers. As 
the Budhist religion taught that before the advent of Gautama, who 


flourished. about the middle of the sixth century z. c., there had existed 


during the present world-era three successive Budhas, whose lives and 
the intervening periods occupied an indefinite duration of tie, it 
thence became the ambition of the newly-taught disciples, to blend 
their line with those nations among whom the Budhas had appeared ;, 
hence arose confused stories of monarchs from various countries in 
India establishing themselves and building cities in Arakan; all these 
may be laid aside as fiction. The duration of each king's reign from 
a remote period is given in the history, the date assigned for the ac- 
cession of many of the sovereigns since the year 863, corresponding to 
K 


oes ; 
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A. D. 1501, are confirmed by coins, some of which are in my posses- 
sion. ° 

Havirtr deemed it necessary to say thus much by way of preface, I 
now proceed gvith my epitome of the history. 

The writer opens with a declaration of devotion to the three treasures : 
“ Deity, Law, and the Assembly of the Faithful,” and invokes the angel 
Tho-ya-tia-ti, that he may be inspired with eloquence. He then states 
his plan as follows :— 

“‘I propose to give the history of all the kings sprung from the Bud- 
den-ggu-ya* race, descendants of king Maha-tha-ma-da in lineal suc- 
cession, who reigned in Yek-kha-pu-ra, that royal golden Rakhaing 
land, which is like the city of Maha-tho-da-tha-na,t ten thousand 
yu-ja-nat in extent, placed on the summit of Mount Myen-mo, 
two hundred 4nd fifty *thousand yu-ja-na@ in extent, and in attack- 
ing which the fierce A-thu-yas§ are constantly defeated, which is si- 
tuated on the surface of Jam-bu-di-pa,|| thirty thousand yu-ja-na in 
circemference, being honorably piscee at the summit, where all its 


enemies cannot prevail against it.’ ° 

Having pronouneed this eulogy upon his country, the hiatontan pro- 
ceeds to narrate the origin of mankind. 

‘When the present world-era first arose, Byahmas§ coming to the 
earth, saw in the centre thereof, five tiers of lotuses, together with the 
eight canonical requisites ;** having plucked these, a Byahma interpret- 
ing the omen, said: In this world-period there will appear five Budhas, 


* This race of kings is stated to have first reigned in Ba-ru-na-thi, or Benares. 

Tt Acity on the summit of Mount Myen-mo, which is the centre of the Sekyah sys- 
tem. A Sekyah system comprises a central Myen-mo Mount, the surrounding seas and 
islands, the celestial regions, and the infernal regions. (Judson'’s Bur. Ditty.) 

I Yu-ja-na, a measuge of distance comprising about thirteen miles. 

§ Atthu-ya, fallen Nat or Spirit, formerly driven from the summit of the Myen-mo 
Mount. (Judson.) 7 

i) The world we live in, being the southern of the four great islands which surround 

the Myen-mo Mount. 

@ Byhama, a celestial being, superior to Nats. 

‘** These consist of, 1. Theng-kan, « priest's upper yellow garment, or mantle ; 2. 
Theng-boing, a priest's lower garment; 3. FaXot, part of a priest's dress, worn as a scarf 
across the shoulder; 4. KAaban, the girdle ; 5. AAaroing, water dipper; 6. Thengdon, 
or razor for shaving the head; 7. Theng-dit, earthen dish for holding rice; 8. Com- 
prising two articles of use, viz. Ka-nyit or stylus for writing on palm na and 4p, 

or needle, for sewing the canonicals. 
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therefore it will be called Badda-kap-ham-bha.* Those great Byahmas 
having enlightened the feur great islands, by the brightness of their bo- 
dies, and having eaten of the crust of the earth,+ returned to sheir own 
celestial abodes. Some of these Byahmas having thereby mysterious- 
ly passed to another state of existence, could not return; they became 
new beings, and nine were allotted to each of the four great islands. 
Then eating of the fruits of the earth, they became,subjecy to lust, 
guilt, ignorance and passion ; from them five females were first formed, 
and afterwards four males. Thus were the four classes of ment esta- 
blished, and gradually spread abroad; these (four pair) separating in- 
to families, one woman remained; she was intended to be comcubine 
to the king.” 

The history next proceeds to relate, that men multiplied, and wicked- 
ness increased in the world ; at length appearedgthe embmyo of Aauk-hu- 
than, the first Budh of the present period; he reigned in Ba-ra-na- 
thi under the name of Masha-tha-ma-da, the first of the many who 
bore that title; his descendants were in process of time called Krah- 
man kings. In their timesmany of the sacred books were revealed, and 
all earthly objects received their names. The length of man’s life was 
ninety millions of years. 

A king of this race named Wa-ya-adz-dzyau-ya had sixteen sons; 
the world was divided amgngst them, and the city of Aam-ma-wa-t:, 
built by Wats, near the present town of Than-dwai (Sandoway,) fell to 
the share of the eldest, named Zhamu-ti-de-wa. His descendants 
reigned in Ram*ma-wa-ti. In their time, several sorts of grain were 
given to man; weights and measures were first used, and men were 
taught Various useful arts. Some kings of this race are represented 
as being of Brahmanical, and some of Budhist, faith. Ma-ma-wa-ti 
was subject to the kingdon of Ba-ra-na-thi. 

Many ages after, when the Budh Kau-hku-tha® had passed away, 
a king named TJseh-kya-wa-de reigned in Bara-na-ti. He was the 

* Bad-da-kap-kam-bha, a grand period of time distinguished by five BudAs in 
succession. ( Judson.) ‘. 

+ The former world had been destroyed by fire, wyich had finally been extinguish- 
ed by witer, the drying process had caused a clayey crust to form on the surface, des- 
cribed as being of # delicious flavour. 

I These consist of, 1. Kings, in Pali Khat-ti-ya; 2. Brahma-na; 3. Merchants, 


Wethi-ya; 4. The people at large, Taud-da. This classification has never actually 
existed in @rakan. 
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Budh Gau-ta-ma, in an embryo state; ina subsequent birth, he became 
Man-dat Meng, or sovereign of the Sekyah eystem; he is therefore 
now allogted this title in anticipation; while king of Ba-ra-na-thi, he 
had four sons, among whom he divided the world. To the eldest 
Thu-ri-ya Thau-da he gave the central portion and the city Pa-ta- 
na-go; to the second, 7san-da-than-da, the northern portion and the 
city of Pjn-tsa-pu-ra; to the third son, Ma-ni-thu-bha-was, he gave 
the southern portion and the city of Randa-pu-ra ; to the fourth son, 
Kan-myeng, were allowed all the countries inhabited by the Burman, 
Shan, and Malay races from Aa-thi (Munnipur,) to the borders of 
China. « 

Kan-myeng came to Ramma-wa-ti, and dispossessing the descen- 
dant of Zha-mu-ti-de-wa, married a princess of that race named Thu- 
wan-na-ga-hlyg; while, Maha-ra-dza-ngya, the male descendant of 
Tha-mu-ti-de-ya, was sent to govern the city of Wetha-ti in Arakan 
Proper. ‘“ We-ra-khaings,” says the historian, ‘‘had from the first, 
from the time of Zha-mu-ti-de-wa, been in possession of Ham-ma- 
wa-ti ;” yet he next proceeds to narrate how-king Aan-myeng peopled 
his dominions with yarious tribes, and among the rest, appear the pro- 
genitors of the Arukanese, as being now brought to the country for 
the first time ; in short, the attempt to reconcile national traditions with 
the Budhist writings, has produced inextricable confusion. 

Kan-myeng collecting men from different countries of the west, 
(Hindustan, ) having a variety of languages, brought them to Ram-ma- 
wa-ti; they then asking for subsistence and a place To live in, to the 
first who so applied he gave the name of “ 7V/ek,* and their language 
being different from the rest, they lived separate. The kitg then 
assigns names to the rest of his followers, (a far-fetched etymology 
being given for each of them,) who became the progenitors of the 
varioys Indo-Chinése tribes and nations. The names of the tribes 
after “ Thek” are as follows: Khyeng,t Myo,t or Myu-khan-tsaung- 


* This is a small tribe living among the hills in Arakan Proper ; they are described 
in an ** Account of Arakan’’ in {pe Jour. Asiat. Soc. for 1841, p. 683, under the name 
Doing-na&é, 

+ A tribe living amidst the Yu-ma mountains. 

t A tribe now nearly extinct, formerly living on the Aula-dan river in Arakan Pro- 
per, on the present possessions of the Aa-mis, with whom they are confounded by the 

rn Arakanese. * 
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kAhyan,* Kyip,t Shin-du,t Mu-du, "Pyuf Me-kha-li,|| Dzeng-me, 
Leng, Tan-teng-tha-ye,% A-tsim,** Leng-khe,t{ Pyan-laung,tt Ka- 

ethe,§§ Kan-ran,|\|| Tho-dun, Ta-loing. IV Kan-ti-kg-myum,™,* La- 
woik and La-gwon.ttt = 

The race of Kan-myeng reigned in Ram-ma-wa-ti for a period of 
years, expressed by an unit followed by one hundred and forty cyphers. 
During this time the Budhs Kauwk-huthan, Gaw-na-gun,and Ka-tha-ba 
flourished and passed away. — 

The history bas now arrived at the close of what may be called its 
Indian period, and in the new chapter that opens, the leading events 
appear to be derived from national tradition. The names whith are 
given above to the Arakanese and Burmese; viz. Kan-yan and Pyu, 
we may infer to be original names for two of the many petty tribes into 
which the Myam-ma nation was probably divided, before it was united 
into one comparatively civilized people by the instruction of the 
Budhist Missionaries from India. The seat of the Pyuw empire was 
Prome, after the destruction of which city, it was re-established, at 
Puggan, a. pv. 107. . a 

The historian now changes the scene of his nargative to countries 
east of Arakan. The chapter opens thus :— 

“ Maha-tha-ma-da, the sovereign of Jam-bu-dip dying, the religion 
of the Lord Ka-tha-ba being then in the ascendant, (the) life (of man) 
extended to thirty thousand years. In that time in the country of 
U-ta-ya-ma-dhu-ya,T tt Tha-ga-ya De-wa was king; (he) in power, 

oe 


* A small tribe living among the Aa-miy. 

+ A tribe near Mannipur. 

t A tribe N. and N. E. of the Aa-mis. 

§ Pyu, a-name by which a portion of the Burmese nation was formerly designated. 

|| A Shan tribe. is 

" A tribe said to live on the borders of China. 

** Now called Pashyu, the Malays. 

++ A tribe in Arakan Proper, or rather the hills N. W . of it. 

tt A Shan tribe said to be famous for growing tea- 

§§ The Munnipuris. ‘ 

i] Said to be the present NafhAoing race, ora portiogof them termed AAyoung-tha 

79 The Taloing is said to have united with the Tho-dun tribe. 

ete A tribe now called Afyun in Arakan Proper. 

ttt These two tribes are said to be the ancestors of the Siamese. 

tit By this term is meant the country North from Ava, what is now called AMo- 
gaung, the yalley of Hu-kung, &c. 
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glory, ability, and skill, was perfect. From that king sprung a son Maha 
Tha-ga-ya ; to him were born two sons, Pha-ga-ya and U-ba-tha- 
ga-ya.* At the same period in the country. A-thet-teng-tsa-na,” « 
reigned a prince of the same race named De-wa-keng-tha ; to him was 
born a son /Maha-keng-tha, and to Maha-keng-tha were born two sons, 
Keng-tha and U-ba-keng-tha ; also a daughter De-wa-kap-pha. At the 
very moment of that princess’s birth, the astrologers (said) thus: From 
this princess will be born ten sons, who will completely destroy king 
Keng-tha's line.” 

Maha-keng-tha determines therefore to place his daughter in a strong 
buildifig with one attendant, and surrounded by guards, to prevent the 
approach of any one. Maha-keng-tha dying, his eldest son Aeng-tha 
ascends the throne. 





At this time Tha-ge-ya ascends the throne of U-ta-ya-ma-dhu-ya ; 
he becomes suspicious of his younger brother U-ba-tha-ga-ya, who : 
is obliged to fly for his life; he comes to A-thet-teng-tsa-na, and is hos- 
pitably received by king Aeng-tha. The fugitive prince by chance 
comes one day in sight gf the building where the princess De-wa-hap- 
pha is immured; the history proceeds. 

“The Prince U-ba-tha-ga-ya beheld her from a distance; the prin- 
cess appeared dazzling as the sun and moon, very beautiful; shining 
in perfection, like the heavenly Nat Thu-dea; + from the secret influ- 
ence of acquaintance in former existences, they had an inclination of 
the mind towards each other. The prince by many artifices silently 
concealing himself, conveyed a message through the Slave girl Nan-di- 
gaw-pa; she indeed is young and indiscreet, and not considering con- 
sequences, delivered the message to the princess, according to instruc- 
tions; having obtained the consent of the princess, the prince re-. 
peating charms and spells, and making himself invisible, reached the 
building, and there united with the princess. Before long she being 
with child, Nan-di-gaw-pa and the watchmen fearing for themselves, 
on account of that calamity, represented it to king Keng -tha.” 

kt is finally determined by the king, that as the prediction of the 
astrologers applies only fo male children, his sister aball: be eel in 


« This is said to be Pegu. ‘ ) 
See Ae ec were the Link St iets lie 
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marriage to U/-ba-tha-ga-ya ; if female children are born, they are to 
be spared, but if males to be destroyed. The princess first bears a 
‘daughter who dies young ; then ten sons in succession, whose Rves are 
preserved by an artifice, and last, another daughter. The two eldest 
sons are named Wa-thu-de-wa and Ba-lade-wa ; the daughter Eing- 
tsa-na-de-wi. The subsequent story refers principally to these three. 

The ten sons grow to man’s estate without the real history-of their 
birth being known; they grievously oppress the people of the country, 
till at length compluints are made to the king; be orders them to be 
seized, but they elude their pursuers and fly to a distant country, 
where through the favour of a great sage and devotee, they Sbtain 
magical weapons from the Nats; they then return, attack the king’s 
palace, and kill both him and his brother. Thus they become mas- 
ters of A-thet-teng-tsa-na. Next they attack whe neighbouring coun- 
tries, and having conquered A-yudz-dza-pu-ra, or Siam, turn their 
arms against Dwa-ya-wa-ti, the Pali name for the present town of 
Than-dwai (Sandoway), which was then ruled by a-rin-da, a kang 
of the race of Kan-myeng.* -- 

Arriving by sea at the mouth of the Than-dwai wiver, they are foil- 
ed in their attempts to find the city, which by some is said to have 
the power of soaring above the earth, out of reach of danger, and by 
others this is sai@ to have %een an illusion produced by its guardian 
Bhi-hi. By the advice of a Ya-the, or hermit, the brothers propitiate 
the Bhi-hi with offerings, and she then withdraws her protection ; the 
ten brothers now ‘bind the city with an iron chain to the earth, from 
which circumstance the present name 7han-dwai (iron bound) is de- 
duced. ‘The city then falls into the hands of the invaders. 

The brothers divided their conquest into ten shares, but made Zian- 
dwai their chief capital. After sometime the eight younger brothers 
are slain in a conflict with the people of the country, who apped? to 
have risen against them; Wa-tha-de-wa and Ba-la-de-wa, with their 
sister Eing-dza-na-de-wi, are obliged to fly; they are accompanied in 
their flight by a Pun-na, or Brahman, who pow appears for the ffrst 
time. 

These four direct their flight Northwards: arrived at a forest in the 
present circle of Zoung-up, they meet with a BAi-lu, who has assumed 

the appearance of a man. This is king Keng-tha who comes to revenge 
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the murder committed upon him in hie previous existence. He in- 
vites them to wrestle, and the challenge is accepted by Ba-la-de-wa 
who is Goon killeg and eaten by the Bhi-lu. The three others pursue * 
their journey; Wa-thu-de-wa is accidentally killed by a dart thrown 
by a hunter at the moving grass, where he supposes an animal is con- 
cealed; from thence the Pun-na and the Princess Eng-dza-na-de-wi 
go on tegethers; most of the names of places on the.coast are derived 
from incidents occurring to them during this journey. They continue 
on until they arrive at We-tha-li, the chief city of Arakan proper, and 
the remains of which still exist. They find the race of kings des- 
cendef from Ma-ha-ra-dza-ngya is extinct ; the people of the country 
elevate the Pun-na to the throne; he is married to the Princess Fing- 

= dza-na-de-wi, and after a long and prosperous reign, their son 
Brahma Then-da-re succeeds; he marries a Princess of the former 
dynasty, numed JZhe-rin-pa-re, and their descendants fill the throne 
for an indefinite period. During the time of this dynasty, ninety-nine 
cities were built or Townships established to the East, and ninety-nine 
to the West, of the Gaweha-bha, the chief tiver of Arakan. 

The story of the ten brothers, sons of a northern prince by a Talo- 
ing Princess, coming into Arakan, seems to refer to the first arrival of 
the Myam-ma race from the Eastward, and must be derived from 
genuine tradition. The tale of the Pun-@a, or Brahman, is of course 
an interpolation of later times, though it is not easy to understand 
why a Budhist nation should invent this fable, and represent a Brah- 
man as the progenitor of one of their dynasties. All the names given 
to these personages it will be remarked are Pali; indeed Native names 
for kings and great persons do not appear in the history until a very 
late period. 

In the latter times of the Pun-na race, there lived together in the 
Hi«na-won-da,* “a monkey and a deer. A violent storm arising they 
were carried away by a flood, and at length floated to the head of the 
Ga-tsha-bha, or Kula-dan, river, and from thence to Khouk-taw-toung, 
a kill on the bank of that stream. There the monkey and deer entered 
the forest and lived. The deer produced thirty-two children; some 


- 


™ An immense but imaginary forest, in which most of the wonderful things men- 
‘tioned in the Budhist scriptures are said to be. (Judson.) . 
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were in the human shape, others were Bhi- ius; these Bhi-lus ravaged 
the country, devouring men and women ; at length the last king of the 


- Pun-na race was destroyed by them, but the queeg and a princess 


were saved. 

This legend perhaps refers to the warfare the AEs race had to 
wage against the aborigines, the present savage hill tribes, who already 
possessed the country when they themselves entered it, and who pro- 
bably long after struggled for independence. The BAi-/us are describ- 
ed as lying in ambush, and seizing all who ventured out of their houses 
after dark: the description in fact much resembles that of a partisan 
warfare carried on against invaders. The names given to some of these 
Bhi-lus, bear a resemblance to names common among the Aa-mi tribe 
to this day ; and their fabled origin from wild animals of a forest far to 
the North, beyond the source of the Au/a-den river,eagrees pretty 
nearly with the present received opinions of the Atakhaings concerning 
the Ka-mis, viz. that they originally came from the North, and are little 
better than wild beasts. ~ 

To remedy this sad state of affairs, a herogat length appears to the 
rescue of the Myam-ma race, whose birth is thus traced. 

In the country of Kap-pila-wot,* reigned a powerful king named 
Adz-dzun-na who determined to abandon his kingdom and become a 
hermit." He retired to thee Hi-ma-won-da forest, and wandering on 
Southwards, reached at length the source of the Auda-dan river; 
there he determined to live far from human habitations in devout re- 
tirement under the shade’of a pipal tree. The wild animals came to 
do him homage, and amidst a herd of deer, appears a doe called Jn-da- 
ma-Y tt, described as descended from a lion, which in a former existence 
had been wife to the king Adz-dzum-na ; it had been foretold by Nats 
that as the country We-tha-li, (Arakan) suffered from Bhi-lus born of 
a deer, so should it be rescued and restored by a man produced from 
the same animal. A violent tempest arises; the doe Zn-dd-ma-yu, is 
carried by a flood down the Au/a-dan, and cast ashore near the mouth 
of the Mi-Ahyoung, a tributary stream which joins the Au/la-dan ineits 
Yaa course ; there in the midst of the forest she brings forth a hu- 


* A city in Hindoostan ( Capilavastic in Rohilkband. ) 
. ; 
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man child. <A chief of the tribe called Myu,* was out with his dog, 
which while ranging the forest sees the chil? in the jungle and com- 
mences*barking y the Myu chief approaches, takes the child home and« 
adopts him, eventually thie child marries the chief's daughter, and 
being furnished by the Mats with magic weapons, clears the lowland 
country of the Bhi-/us, who hitherto had ravaged it. He is acknow- a 
ledged as kingmarries the female descendant of the Punna dynasty, 

and builds a new capital, which is called Dhi- -ngya wa-ti. He is called 
Ma-ra-yu, a derivative from his mother's name. 

From this king the Arakanese historians profess to furnish lists of 
successive sovereigns without a break up to the time of the Burman 
conquest in A. D. 1784. Ma-ra-yu gained the throne at the age of " 
18 years, and died after a reign of 62 years, aged 80. 

Of this race accordiag to Nga-mi, though this does not exactly agree 
with other accounts, there reigned fifty four sovereigns throughout a 
period of 1833 years; at this rate Ma-ra-yu ascended the throne about 
26958 years B. c. 

At the end of that pegiod an insurrectior® occurred, and three nobles 
successively usurpgd the throne. The queen of the last descendant of 
Ma-ra-yu escaped with her two daughters, and retired to a hill named 
INVi-la-pan-toung. 

About this time in the country of Theng-@iveft there jived a king Abjhi- 

_ra-dza who had two sons; they quarrelled regarding the succession to ‘ 
the throne, and the eldest, called Kan- Ra-dza-gyi, was obliged to fly. 

He is represented as descending with a large army the river Era-wa- 

#i, and then ascending the Aiiy-eng-dweng. He crosses the Yu-ma 
mountains from the present province of Yaw, and reaches the upper 
course of the Mi-k/iy-oung in Arakan proper; there he, establishes 

-  himeelf on a well known hill, called to this day Av/iwy-oung-pan-toung. 


. 

™ I am nol sure whether by this name is meant the tribe now called Zoung Myu, of 
which only & few scattered remnants exist, or whether it is merely another name for 
the present Aa-mu tribe. Some Arakanese say that in remote times the Myu was a 
very powerful tribe on the Aula-dan, which has been driven out of its possession by the © 
Ka-mis who came from the North ; but all the Arakanese literati | bave asked have 
but vague ideas of the lineage of the hill tribes now existing. 

+ This is Tagoung N. ofthe city of Aba, the ancient capital of the empire ; vide 
Journal of the As. Soc for March 1836, where the account of the two sons of Abhi-ra- 
dza is related by Colonel Burney from the Burmese aa prema as given in e 
this history by Nga-mi. 
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The queen of the Ma-ra-yu dynasty there joins him, and he marries 
her two daughters; he remains on this mountain for twenty four years 

- before he ventures to descend to the plains, which dyring that period 
remained subject to usurpers; at length he comes and makes DAi-ngya- 
wa-tt, his capital; this is called the second dynasty of that city. This 
conquest appears to be a second irruption of the people from whom 
the Arakanese themselves were descended, or perhaps of a mixed horde 
of Myam-mas and Shans. ‘Kan- Ra dza-qyt is suceceded by his son 
Thi-la-ra-dza. Of this dynasty twenty-eight kings reign in succes- 
sion, throughout a period of 971 years. By this chronology ee -ra- 
dza-gyi, crossed the yu-ma mountains B. c. 825. 

At the end of this period 7’san-da Thu-ri-ya ascends the throne. 
In his time the Bridhi Gautama, “ blossoma” in the country called 
Ka-pi-la-wot; while lodging in the Dze-da-wan Kyoung or monastery 
in Tha-wot-ti,* he is invited to Arakan by the king. Gautama arrives, 
and relates his various forms and existences during previous births in 
Arakan, and points out the Pagodas which contain relics of himgelf. 
He is received by the kingewith the reverencadue to so exalted a per- 
sonage. An image, being an exact resemblance of ghe Bridh, was per- 
mitted to be cast, and was set up at Ma-ha-mu-ni, where a temple 
was built for its reception, the ruins of which still exist. This image, 
to which miraculous power® were attributed, remained at Maha-mu-ni 
until carried by the Burmese to Ava, where it still remains. The Lord 
Gautama then confirmed the name of Dhu-ngeja-wa-ti given to the 
country by formér Budhs in consequence of its great fertility; and 
leaving Arakan proper travelled southward to the town of 7han-dwat 
from whence he went eastward to the city of Prome. The king 7’san- 
da Thu-ri-ya, died after a glorious reign of fifty-two years.¢ This 
king is generally reckoned as the head of a new dynasty, since the re- 
ligion of Gautama was introduced during his reign; of this dy@asty 
there reigned in lineal succession twenty-five sovereigns (making fifty- 
two from Aan-Ra-dza-gyi) throughout a period of 642 years. 

* Name of a district or city in Hindoostan, (Sravasti in Kosala.) ° 

+ The list of Arakan kings given in the historical and statistical sketch of Arakan 
by Mr. Paton, published in the 16th Vol. of the Asiatic Researches, commences from 


this sovereign. The chronology of the history I possess differs considerably from that ; 
according to Mr. Paton Tsanda Tau-re-ya died a. vo, 701; according to Nga-m's his- 


tory a. De 198. 
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At the end of this time Ma-ha-toing Tsan-da-ya, the lineal descend- 
ant of Aan-Ra-dza-gyi ascended the throne.* The astrologers declar- 
ed that*the destinies of the city Dhi-ngya-wa-ti “were accomplished ; « 
the king therefore went forth from it in the second year of his reign, 
in the month Va-tshoung-mon of the year 151,* and finally settled on 

aD 7? 4 the former site of We- Tha-li, called also _Khyouk-hle-ga, which city 
was re-established in the month Ra-tohon of the year 152. This king 
died after a reign of twenty-two years. In his time it is stated that 
several Au-/a, or foreign ships, were wrecked upon the Island of Ran- 

6yt, aud the people in them, said to be Musulmans, were sent to 
Arakah proper, where they were settled in villages. This king is 
reckoned the founder of a new dynasty. 

He was succeeded by his son in the year 172, who being born when 
the full-moonewas risiag, the sun being still above the western hori- 
zon, was called Thu-ri-ya-Taing Tsan-da-ya. The ninth sovereign 
of this race is named 7su-la-taing Tsan-daya, who succeeded to the 
threne in the year 313. In the year 315 he went on an expedition to 
Bengal (called Thu-ra-Zan,) and set up a*stone pillar as a trophy at 
the place since called 7'set-ta-goung, or as commonly written Chitta- 
gong, alluding, this history states, to a remark of the king’s, (who 
abandoned his conquest at the request of his nobles) that to make war 
was improper. e F 

The king returned to Arakan, and being troubled with headache he 
consulted his wise men, who informed him, that in a former birth he 
existed as a dog in a country bordering on China; that dying, bis skull 
fell into the forked branch of a tree, which when agitated by the wind 
pressed upon the skull, and so influenced the living head of him, now 
born as aman. The only certain cure was to have the skujl removed 


* Dhis is the first Gate that occurs in this history and is equivalent to a. p. 789, 

As Gautama is said to have visited Arakan during the reign of Jsanda Thure-ya, 

who ascended the throne 642 years before this sovereign, it follows that Gautama was 

alive according to this history in a. p. 147. Now the Arakanese state that this present 

year 1843 a. v. is the year of Gaufama’s attainment of Pa-ri-nib-ban 2387; they ac- 
knowledge that this era is derived from sacred books deposited in Burmese monas- 

_,  teries, and appear to admit its correctness, though it militates against their own histori- 
cal chronology. It is probable that the Budhist religion was first introduced during 

the reign of Tsan-da Thu-ri-ya, and that the figment of Gautama's visit, invented to 

_ gratify national vanity, has been ignorantly assigned to the period of that monarch’s 


a 
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from the tree. The king determined therefore to go to China, 
though he was warned by the astrologers that the time was not propi- 
tious. Before going he presented the queen with a pagic ring he had 


received from Ti/i-kya, the king of Nats, appointed her to_ rule over 
the kingdom in his absence, and directe in case of his d 


he was to be king whom the ring would fit, The king then Semana 
by sea, and passing Jhan-divai reached Henza-wadi or Pegu, he then 
ascended the Z-ra-wa-ti to Prome, at that time the capital of the Py-u 

or Burman Empire, and from thence going on northwards, at length 
reached the country he was in search of, which appears to have been 
subjected to Theng-dive or Ta-goung. There he was honorably re- 


_ geived by the king, and soon commenced a search for the tree contain- 


ing the dog’s skull ; this being found he caused it to be burnt, and built 
a Pagoda near the spot. The king remainipg a long, time as if for- 
getful of his home, his attendants roused his attention by singing 


the song of his own country, and then at their solicitation he pre- 


pared to return. On reaching the sea, the greater part of the boats 
were lost, and the king was drowned in the sixth year of his reign. 
This occurred in the year 319, and is supposed to be effected by the Wa- 
ga or Oceav Monster, at the solicitation of his daughter, in order that 
she may possess the king, whose wife she hud been in a former birth. 

The scene of this disaster is laid off the extreme southern point of 
the coast, a few miles south of Cape Negrais. The chief minister 
carried the mournful intelligence to the queen; she suspected 
him of having cdntrived the disaster, and banished him from the 
kingdom. 

Search was now ordered’ to» be made for one saiscan the ring, left 
by the king, would fit. AU the men of the country, great and small, 
were tried, but not one could wear it. People were therefore dispatch- 
ed to search among the hill tribes. They found (Wo brothers, ohiefs 
of the Myu tribe, named A-mya-tu and A-mya-ku, with the son of 
the latter Pe-byu, casting a net into the waters of the Mi-hkhy-oung. 
The ring was found to fit all three, and they were brought to,the 
royal city. The eldest of the brothers, A-Mya-tu, was married to the 
queen TJ'sau-da-de-wi in the month Taboung of the year 319, and 
was saluted as king. After he had reigned six years, the queen having 
intrigued ,with his younger brother A:mya-khu, he enticed the latter 


| 
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into a forest, under pretence of worshipping the mountain Vat, and 
there killed him with an arrow. + 

The Pyu sovereign who reigned at Prome, hearing of these transac- « 
tions, invaded the kingdom to expel the Myu chief, but lost his army 
in the Yu-ma mountains, and was obliged to retreat. The king A-mya- 
died after a reign of seven years; on his death, his nephew Pe-byu 
married,the queen 7sauda-de-wi in the month of Pya-tho 326. 

The city We-tha-li was now abandoned, and the king established 
his residence on the site of the present city of Arakan, then called 
Myouk-a. After Pe-byu, had reigned twelve years, the country was 
invaded by a Shan prince called Thoa-kheng-bhwa-hye, who took the 
Toyal city, and despoiled the Maha-mu-ni temple of its gold ornaments, _ 
The king and queen fled to a hill in the upper course of the Yo 
stream, and there remyined concealed. These events occurred in the 
year 338. 

For eighteen years from this time the country remained subject to 
the invaders, and the annalists record no events. The Zaloyings are 
said to have possessed Ziau-divoi during the period. At length the 
Shan’s army retreated, carrying away a number of prisoners, who are 
said to have been settled at 7'’sa-kaing, near the present city of Ava. 

Soon after the Pug-gan king Anaw-rahta-dzan, who appears at 
this time to have been supreme in the presgnt Burman empire, invaded 
Arakan, for the purpose of carrying away the celebrated image of 
Gaw-ta-ma from Maha-mu-ni, but retired without effecting his object. 

After these protracted troubles there appeared a son of the king 
Tsu-la-taing Tsa-da-ya; he was born six months after that king’s 
departure for China, and is represented to have remained concealed 
among the Zieh tribe, in the hills on the upper course of the river 
Ma-yu. He is called Nga Meng-nga-tum ; with the help of the Thek 
trike, he ascended the throne in the year 356 and established his capi- 
tal at Zsam-bha-wet, on the river Le-myu. The kingdom was again 
invaded by the Pug-gan king, and Nga-meng-nga-tum was killed after 
a reign of twenty-four years. 

The queen of Tsu-lattaing T’sa-da-ya was still living on the Yo 
river ; some years before, on the death of the Myu chief Pe-byu, she 
had married a nephew of her first husband, named 7'san-da-hku. This 
marriage produced two sons, namely Khet-ta-theng, and Tsan-da- 
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theng ; also a daughter Ge-ri-huma-ri. The eldest son married his 
own sister, (a common practice in ancient times with the Arakanese 
and Burmese royal families) and with the assistance of Anaw*ra-hta- 
dwza, king of Pug-gan, ascended the throne in the year 380. He es- 
tablished his capital at Ping-tsa, and died after a reign of ten years. 
His younger brother 7'san-da-theng succeeded him in the year 390. 
Four of his descendants reigned in succession; in the reigm of the 
fifth, named Meng-phyu-gyi, a noble usurped the throne in the year 
422; another noble deposed him, but in the year 423, the son of 
Meng-phyu-gyi, named MWeng-nan-thu, ascended the throne and 
reigned five years. ’ 

The third in descent from him, Meng Bhi-lu, was slain by a rebel- 
lious noble named 7heng-kha-ya, who usurped the throne in the year 
440. e . 

The heir apparent, Meng-re-bha-ya, escaped to the court of 
Kiyan-tsit-tha king of Pug-gan. 

The usurper reigned 14 years; his son Mevg-than succeeded him in 
the year 454, and reigned eight years; on-«his death, his son Meng- 
Padi ascended the throne. . - 

During this period, the rightful heir to the throne, Meng-re-bha-ga 
was residing unnoticed at Pug-gan; he had married his own sister 
Tsau.pouk-ngyo, and ther® was born to them a son, named Let-ya- 
meng-nan. The exiled king died without being able to procure as- 
sistance from the Pug-gan court for the recovery of his throne. At 
length the king GF that country, A-laung-tsi-thu, grandson of Kyan- 
tsit-tha sent an army of 1,00,000 Py-us and 1,00,000 Talaings to 
place Let-ya-meng-nan upon the throne. This army marched in the 
year 464; after one repulse the usurper Meng-Pa-di was slain, and 
Let-ya-meng-nan restored to the throne of his ancestors in the month 
Nat.dau 465.* = 


aby athe) 
*"A Burmese inscription on a stone discovered at Budha Gaya, a facsimile and 
translation of which by Colonel Burney, are given in the 20th Vol. of the Asiatic 
Researches, serves to confirm the account given in this history, of the restoratiog of 
Let-ya-menyg-nan, or as be is called in the stone inseription, Pyu-ta-thin-meng, i.e. 
‘* Lord of a hundred thousand Pyus,’" The dates of the inscription which were con- 
sidered uncertain, are no doubt meant to be 467 and 468, approximating as these do 
to the date assigned in the Arakan history for the restoration of Let-ya-meng-nan. 
It is evident from the tenor both of the history and the inscription, that the Arakan 


priace: was segarded as a dependent of the Pug-gan king, to whom he had from his 


birth 
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The allies of the restored king attempted to carry away the Maha- 
mu-ni image, whereby it was much injured.** The royal capital was- 


establisfed first ag Loung-kyet, but that site proving unbealthy, the city ° 


of Ma-rin was built in the year 468, This king reigned six years. 

Four kings followed in quick succession, after whom Gau-la-ya as- 
cended the throne in the year 495. He is described as‘a prince of 
great power, te whom the kings of Bengal, Pegu, Pug-gan and Siam 
did homage. But his chief claim to distinction rests on bis having 
built the temple of Ma-ha-ti, a few miles south of the present town of 
Arakan, the idol in which was, in sanctity, inferior only to that of 
Ma-hd-mu-ni. This temple and image were destroyed during the late 
war, the height on which the temple stood, being occupied as a posi- 
tion by the Burmese forces. This king died, after a reign of twenty 
years, in 515. ° 

He was succeeded by his son Da-tha-Ra-dza, who upheld his fa- 
ther’s fame, and repaired Ma-ha-mu-ni temple, which since its partial 
destruction by the Py-w army in Let-ya-meng-nan's time, had remain- 
ed neglected ; the idol witch had been mutilated was also restored, the 
tributary kings bemmg employed on the work. This king died after a 
reign of twelve years in 527. 

He was succeeded by his son A-nan-thi-ri. This prince grievously 
oppressed his people, and neglecting the affairs of goyernment, passed 
his days in riot and debauchery. He lost the extensive empire pos- 
sessed by his father and grandfather, neglected religious duties, and 
extorted large sums of money from the people, till the whole country, 
says the historian, cursing him in their hearts, a general rising occur- 
red; he was deposed and killed, and his younger brother Meng-phun- 





tsa, reigned in his stead in the year 529. } 
= | 


birth been a suppliant for aid; in return for the assistance granted him for the recovery 
of his grandfather's throne, he was to aid in rebuilding the temple at Budha Gafa, in 
the name of the Pug-gan sovereign. The archetype of the inscription has evidently 
bees written by an Arakanese, or the stone was engraved by an Arakanese workman, 
from a peculiarity in the spelting of certain words, still prevailing among the Ara- 


* The possession of this idol with which the fortunes of Arakan were supposed to be 
inseparably united, appears to have been long an object with the Burmese monarchs. 





‘It was not forgotten when they conquered the country in a.p. 1784, They then 


succeeded in carrying it to Ava, where it still remains. . 
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This prince established his capital at Khyit, on the river Le-myo. 
A Shan army attemptirfg to invade the kingdom, was defeated in the 
Yu-ma mountains; a number were taken prisoners, and settle@ in two 
villages on the tract of country in Arakan Proper, now celled JVoung- 
phek, This king died after a prosperous reign of seven years. 

In the reign of his grandson Gana-yu-ban, a noble named T7’sa- 
leng-kaba, usurped the throne, but proving OPPS was murdered 
in the first year of his usurpation. 

Mi-dzu-theng, the younger brother of Gan-na-yu-bau, was now raised 
to the throne; he removed the capital to Pingtsa, close to the present 
town of Arakan. The oldest Arakanese coins extant, having the em- 
blems of royalty engraved upon them, but without any date or inscrip- 
tion, are traditionally said to have been struck during this reign. This 
prince was surnamed Vuing-kiyit, or “countrg beloved” With cha- 
racteristic extravagance, he is said in the history, to have reigned over 
the present Burmese dominions, and a great part of India, as far as 
the river Va-rin-dza-na, and to the borders of Vipail. - 

The succeeding ten kimgs pass like shadows, without any thing 
worthy of notice except their short reigns. The five last of them 
reigned only for one year each, and by their oppression and neglect 
of religious duties, the people were dissatisfied, while sickness and 
famine desolated the courfry. The /Vaéts, or spirits of the seasons, 
withheld their aid; the earth no longer yielded her fruit, and general 
misery prevailed. The last of these wicked kings was deposed, and 
his son Let-ya-gyi, ascended the throne in the year 572. He by his 
mild government, restored the prosperity of the country. 

In the yeur 599, A-lau-ma-phyu succeeded to the throne, and re- 
moved the capital to Zyung-kyct in 601. This king made war upon 
the _Pug-gan sovereign, and received tribute from the king of Bengal. 
lle died after a reign of six years. ° 

Ilis son Ra-dza-thu-gyi succeeded. In this reign the Talaings in- 
vaded the southern portion of the kingdom, but were repulsed by the 
Arakanese general Anan-thu-gyit ; nothing: worthy of notice occurs 
until the reign of Wan-kya-gyi, who ascended the throne in the year 
630. This king oppressed the people with heavy taxes, and levied 
contributions of goods which he stored up in his palace. By various 

* : G 
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acts of tyranny, he incurred the hatred of many influential men, and 
even the priests, whose religion forbids them‘to notice worldly affairs, 
are représented as inimical to him. A fanciful tale is related of the means 
taken to precure his death. A certain noble, who was the 7'si-tha- 
beng, or commander of the body guard, whom he had deeply offended, 
conspired with two religious students, who were said to possess the 
power of metamorphosis, an art which the king had formerly learnt 
from them. The two brothers assuming the form of wild buffaloes 
approached the capital; information thereof being brought to the king, 
he, unaware of the deception, ordered a hunting party to be formed, and 
went out to see the sport. As soon as he saw the buffaloes, he knew 
them to be the magicians transformed, and endeavoured to escape by 
flight as a parrot. The brothers instantly assuming the form of hawks, 
followed in pursuit. The king finding he could not escape, dropped 
his disguise, and fled towards a Ayoung, or monastery, where he im- 
plored the protection of the head priest. The priest-reproaching him 
with his oppressive conduct repulsed him, and he fled to an adjoining 
temple, where he concealed himself in the thollow part, containing an 
image of Gau-.ta-ma, and shut the gate. The brothers followed him, 
and threatening to apply fire to the gate, he came forth, and was slain 
by them on the spot, in the fourth year of his reign. 

He was succeeded by his son Meng-bhi-@u, who mayried the daugh- 
ter of the 7'si-tha-beng, the conspirator against the former sovereign. 
This prince is described as being if possible more hateful than his fa. 
ther; being jealous of the supposed high destinies*of his infant son 
Meng-di, he ordered him to be cast into the river, but the child was 
miraculously preserved, and rescued by some fishermen. He was then 
sent to a remote part of the kingdom. These and other similar acts 
inflaming the minds of the people against him, he was slain in a con. 
spircey headed by the Tsi-tha-beng, after a reign of four years. 

7Tsi-tha.beng, the king-maker now usurped the throne, but was him- 
self killed i in the third year of his reign. 

_ @he son of Mong-Bii-bi, named Meng-di, was then raised to the 
intone when he was only" seven years of age. This king gave general 
satisfaction, and enjoyed a long and prosperous reign. In the year 
656, the Shans invaded the kingdom, but were repulsed. The king of 
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and sent presents of elephants and horses. After this, his dominions 
being again attacked in various quarters by the Shams, the Murmese, 
the Zulaings, and the Zhek tribe on the north, the kingewent to the 
Ma-ha-mu-ni temple, and depositing his rosary before the idol, vowed 
to rid his country of its enemies. In pursuance of his vow, he marched 
in person, in the month Nat.dau of the year 674, to repel the Dalaings, 
who had possessed themselves of the country south of the town of. 
Than-dwat; his uncle Udz.dza-na-gyi, was sent with an army to 
attack Pug-gan; Tsa-leng-ga-thu, his brother-in-law, advanced into 
Pegu ; and the general #ta-dza-theng-hyan, was sent against thé 7hek 
tribe. 

The city of Pug-gan was taken, the Talaings were overawed, and the 
expedition against the Zick tribe, after being once reputsed was even- 
tually crowned with success. After this the general Fla-dza-theng- 
kyan subdued the country along the sea coast, as far as the Brahma- 
putra river. . 

In the year 689, the Puq-gan sovereign made an attack upon the 
island of Ran-byi, and carried away a number of we inhabitants who 
were planted on the Munipur frontier. After this, the Than-dicai 
viceroy having gained possession of a relic of Gautama, brought from 
Ceylon, by virtye of which he expected to attain sovereignty, rose in 
rebellion. A pagoda was built over the relic, which still exists. The 
Than-dwai viceroy was finally reduced to obedience. Soon after this, 
Meng-di died after a reign of 106 years, aged 313. 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred, until the reign of Thin-stz, who 
succeeded to the throne in the year 752. In the year 756, he mareh- 
ed to attack the Pug-gan empire, the capital of which was established 
at Eng-wa or Ava. During his absence, the governor of Than-dwat, 
styled the Vsi-tha-beng, revolted, and seizing the boats which® had 
transported the king’s army along the sea coast, and were now left on 
the shore for his return; he made the best of his way to Loung-hyet 
the capital, where he set up the absent king’s infant son Aa-dza-thu. 

* This may be Sanit for Sunargong, the capital of the eastern district of Bengal 


when it first revolted from the Delhi Empire a. v. 1279, ‘The event recorded in the 
text probably sceurred about the year a. p, 1299. I cannot guess what Mahommedan 


name Nga-pu-dheng represents, 
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The king returned without delay to the capital, but his army deserting 
him, he was slain and his son proclaimed. . 

The "7'si- -tha-leng not long after sent the young king to the southern * 
extremity of the kingdom, and governed in his name; but becoming 
unpopular, he “was after two years deposed, and killed by a noble 
named Myin.tsaing-hkyi. The latter in his turn became disliked, and 
was obliged toefly to the Burmese dominions. The lawful king a- 
.dza-thu, was now restored in the year 759. 

He was succeeded by his younger brother Thing-ga-thu. This 
prince after a reign of three years, was murdered by the chief priest of 
the country, in a monastery, with the connivance of his nephew Meng- 
tsau-mwun, who then succeeded to the throne in the year 766. 

Shortly after his accession, he committed an act of tyranny which 
raised a rebelkon against him, and this event caufed a material change 
in the relations of the kingdom. It was the occasion of the first Joss 
of its independence since the establishment of the second dynasty of 
Div-ngya-wa-ti under Kan-Ra.dza-gyi, more than two thousand years 
before. It was followed by internal diss@nsions throughout a long 
and unhappy peried, till exhausted by the struggles of contending 
factions, the ancient kingdom of Arakan-fell before the newly risen 
fortunes of the successors of A-/oung-phra, in the Burmese empire. 

Meng-tsau-mimun forcibly gained possesffon of a lady named Jsau- 
bo-ngyo, the sister of the chief called A-nan-thin. The brother deter. 
mined on revenge, went to the court of Ava, and applied for assistance 
to dethrone the Arakanese king. The Burman” monareh Meng- 
fshicai, approving of the design, sent an army of 30,000 men under 
his son, who attacked and gained possession of the city Loung-hyet, 
on Sunday the 5th day of Wat-dau, in the year 768. Den g-sau mwun 
fied to Bengal, the governor of Chit took from him his queen, 
Tsda-mwe-sheng, ou which the fugitive king went to Thu -ra-tan, 
where the king received him with distinction. 

‘The Burmese now gained undisputed possession of the country, ond 

ing’s son returning home, was appointed governor. A half brother 
on g-tsau-mwen's called in the Talaings, who advanced with an 
ay’ oe 50,000 men, and took the Burman goverr cad ayia al The 
Burmans, however, returned in force the following year (770,) and re- 
conquered the. ‘country. For ‘several years, the Talaings and Burmans 
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struggled for the Possession of Arakais, and the latter were finally 
expelled in the year 788, by tbe united efforts of the Arakanese and 
Talaings, . © 

During this period, the dethroned king was residing at the court of 
the king of Thu-ra-tan, who being engaged in wars, could not afford 
him any assistance; while there, the Delhi king came to attack TV/z- 
ra.tan™ with a lange army, Gonsisting of elephants, hors, chafiots, and 
foot soldiers, also “‘dogs as large as bullocks,”} trained to war. By 
the advice of Meng-tsau-mwun, the dogs were disabled by means of 
iron hooks baited with raw flesh, seizing which, they were caught by 
the mouth and easily overpowered. The elephants and horses fell into 
pits dug for them, and covered over with straw and earth, at the bot- 
tom of which were iron spikes; thus the Vhu-ra-tan king obtained a 
complete victory. ‘The Arakanese exiled king*taught fhe king’s sub- 
jects the art of entrapping a herd of wild elephants by driving them 
into a space enclosed by a stockade and ditch; he also instructed them 
in the art of training elephants. ° 

Out of gratitude for the8e services, the kim determined to assist the 
exiled prince in the recovery of his kingdom. He &ppointed a general 
called in the Arakanese annals U-du-kheng, (Wali Khan,) to command 
the army of restoration. This person, however, betrayed his trust, and. 
joining with a Ra-khaing* chief, named T'se-u-ka, they established a 
government, and imprisoned Meng-tsau-mwun. He escaped and fled 
to Bengal. 

‘The king of Tlewaxtéh now appointed two nobles, named Dan-fia- 
fsu and Ba-ba-isu, to carry out his intentions, together with a large 
army under the command of 7s/at-ya-hkhat. They arrived with orders 
to place Meng-tsau-mwun on the throne, and bring back the head and 
skin of @/-lu-kheng. The expedition was successful, U-/ u-kheng suf_ 
fered the fate his crime deserved, and the historian records in glow- 


* As the Arakanese make sad confusion of al) cities und countries in India, this 
may mean any king between Bengal and Dehli, probably the king of Juanpur. ¥ 
fugitive must have reached TAu-ra-fan about the year®s. p. 1407, when, and for sm, 
yeurs after, in consequence of Timar’s invasion, the Dehli sovereign was not in a con= 
dition to attack Bengal. — 

+ ‘This reminds one of the dogs of T bet of the size of asses, mentioned by Marco 
Paolo, Book I, Ch. 37. I have known Burmans speak of a rather large English grey- 
hound as beg of the size of a pony, # e. 12 or 13 hands, — 
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ing terms the joy of the people, “from the inhabitants of the kingly 
city, to those of the smallest village in the enipire,” that the descend- 
ant of their ancient line of kings was restored to them. . 

The restored king, however, was forced to submit to the degradation 
of being tributary to the king of 7u-ra-tan, and from this time the 
coins of the Arakan kings bore on the reverse, their names and titles 
in the Persian tharacter ; this custom wag probably first made obliga- 
tory upon them as vassals, but they afterwards continued it when they 
had recovered their independence, and ruled the country as far as the 
Brahmaputra river? 

Meng-tsau-mwun having got rid of his allies, meditated a change of 
capital, and setting out on a journey to find a suitable spot, was miracu- 
lously guided to the site of the present city of Arakan, called Miyouk-x,* 
by the figure 6f a handSome youth beckoning him on, but which con- 
stantly retreated as the monarch approached. 

While searching for a proper site, numerous predictive signs of its 
futire destiny were manifested ;| with the concurrence of the astro- 
logers, the city was fouffded on Sunday, fhe first day of the month 
Taw-tha-_leng, in the year 792. 

When Meng-tsau-mwoun found his end approaching, as his sons 
were infants, he appointed his brother Meng-hkha-ri heir to the throne, 
and closed his checquered career in the fourth year of his restoration, 
aged fifty-three years. 

Having brought this sketch of Arakan Biicey down to the founda- 
tion of that city, which continued to be the residence of the kings for 
three and a half centuries, until the Burman conquest in a, p. 1784, it 
is fitting to pause here, and resume the remaining portion of Wqga-mi's 
history at some future period. ‘ 

Oetader, 1843. _ 

* This spot it is supposed, had been shewn by omens and incidents in very remote 


times, to be destined as the site of a great city. It was temporarily occupied by the 
Myu chief, Pai-phyu, who ascended the throne in the year 326. A stone wall round 


the town, and one round the SRC ehs still remain. Immense labour has been expended 


on those works, 

Hy Duco (an eonks ROB pita’ @oubole (lates Haatde.) were found in the hollow of a 
tree. These are said by present interpreters of the omen, to mean the English, five of 
whose kings, ‘who shall shine as flame and be workers of truth,’’ are to reign over 
the country, after which its’ independence will be restored, or the kingdom be esta- 
blished, subject to the performance DE RORDES to He AES PEM * 
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Chronological Table of the Kings of Arahan. 
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. \Daté of Acces-) - 
> fon. . ; 
| Keign. Relatfonship of each suc- 
“oe Name of Sovereign. B. i pray Y¥re. Ms. ceeding Sovereign. 
| Dhi-ngya-wa-tt nasty. | 
l. Ma-ra-yir, at i sees 2666 ase 0 = * 
ye Ma-ra-dzi, “—s** “2 “*"e | ee 0 Son. 
3.|Ma-ra-on-leng, «.«. ave} oes cto’ 0 | Ditto. 
4. Ma-ra-rway-leng, *e “seen ***-e “ee 0 Ditto. 
5. Ma-ra-bheng, ooee *eese oe eee 0 Litte. 
6. | Ma-ra-dzi, deve Jamal odes ee U | Ditto 
y Ma-ra-keng, er eee ss. es * i} Dittes. 
8. Nya-tshap-o, eee “=. enee "e+e 0 |An Usurper- 
9. | Dwa-ra-tsan.dra, .. ones ames ome U |Son of Ma-ra-keng. 
10. Tho-la-tsan-dra, “= fees sss. ses 0 Son. 
Lt. | 'l'san-da-thu-ri-ya-tsan-dra,.|) +--+. twee 0 | Ditto 
12. Ka-la-taan-dra,...-. se 7**F *er* 0 Ditto. 
3. Ti-tsan-dra, a oe “se a 2 eee ly Ditto 
i4. Ma-dhu-tha-tsan-dra, “**.* “ene “eee ig Ditto. ® 
e 15. Drze-ya-tsan-dra, o* oone, #888 ‘ese 0 Ditto 
16. Mok-kha-tsan-dra, 7 **te “eee 0 Ditto 
17.) Gun-na-tsan-dra,.. ia Mim oF ibis sees 0 | Ditto 
Three nobles reigned for se- 
ven days, three months, and | . 
eight months successively, «+«. eens 1} |Usurpers. 
18.| Kan-Ra-dza-gyi, «.- er ~ es cess ko 0 aor ge of Guo-na-tsan- 
19, Kan-Ra-dza-ngai, sees oo a seu 36 0 Brather. 
7.20. In-da-thu-ri-ya, se eaeee “*e. “**« 35 ie Son. 
21.) A-thu-rin-da-thu-ri-ya, ....| +++ es. | 30 O | Ditto. 
22. ‘Tha-ra-met-ta, =2e%e _—s.=. °2.3° *s4e 25 i) . 
23. U-ri- a, “*** “vee eee st. 31 0 Ditto. 
24. Meng- | i,es gece <*#e eee “**#* Z2 U Ditto. 
2». Meng-ba, “eee ore owe *** 22 0 Ditto. 
26. |Tsi-oung, ass tees] sees esas | 28 O | Ditto. 
27. Ta-tain -theng, ** “eee #0 #8 “=-« 31 0 Brother 
‘28. -yauktions weve, eieilberces ds 4a 31 0 |Son. 
2°). Thu-ri- a-nan-damit, “se ee” 7 21 0 Ditto 
SO. A-thu- n-da-bha-ya, *s*. *“s** **4* al 0 Ditto. 
al. ep dot a oo th *ees **#ee ects 42 0 Ditto 
oa; tte tre th 7-7. a *s*. see ¢ “f “ “tg 
eng-b UnM-than,+- r* +s *=-* . to. 
sa Ma-ret-hm we, “*ee “**.* “** = 49 0 Ditto. ’ 
. Ze@+ a- an-da-thu, eeee| #488 bey | 0 Ditto. 
dow **e-e dt 0 Ditto. 
37 a 37 O | Ditto, 
| wee 48 O | Dit. oa 
sees 41 O |Ditto. , 
eowe 31 0 | Ditto. 
onee 62 O Ditto. 
sees 22 0 Ditto. 
cece 47 WU |Ditto. + 
veee 24 O [Brother ° 
Rese 3820 |Son. 
+46. | u rr. i hene aes ee seen 3l ) Ditto. 
47. khut-kyi,. ree , eevee “s** **** 27 0 Ditto. 
. /Thi-ri-kam-ma-thun-la,....) ---- ter« 31 0 | Ditto. 
a9. Nan-da-ko-ta-bba-ya, Y Varel wes sees 27 . 0 Ditto. 
‘50., | eng-nan-hpyu, -* e@ee e888 888 20 0 Ditto. 
. Meng-me-nu, sooo Fee Fe ee "sean 233 0 : Ditto. . 
LF 7 
=. . > > ‘ 
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>N ame of Sovereign. 
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OR) Sa aes Ee, 


52. | Meng-khoung-ngay, 
09 Louk-khoung-ra-des, 


‘5B. C.) Ar. era,| » "3 


eee 


Meng-ngay-pyau-hla-tsi, .. | 


Three 
throne, 


nobies 


usurp 


ee © 


the 


: 
Dhi-ngya-wa-ti second Dy- 
mMastys 


. |KRan-Ra-dza-pyi, .. 


















t es = 
y * Thi-la- ia-dza, **se e@es 
3. |Wa-tsa-thu-ra, .... ose 
4. |Nan-da-wi-thu-ra, oben 
7 Pun-na-thu-ri-ya, eee 
6.|/Thu-ran-da,  .... : ad 
7. Tsan-di-ma “ove #8 
8. Thi-ri-tsan‘da, es*e eae 
9, Thi-ha-ran, *“*#ee Fel 
10. Thi-ha-nu, ate 4 @ seus! 
11. | Pa-ya-ka, stee eee 
12. | Ne-la-gun, sees ease 
13, Koha-ha-gun, Ss eee 
id. Thi-ri-gun, “see “**. 
15. Tha-ma-dza, saee a, 
Bri ltkekchtescikogie. > 0icie: 
fr oxK- te >= *+es 
18, Tha-bheng-u, te — Tos 
19, Te-dza-wun, ae as ** 
20. | Mun-dza-ya-ba, a naiee 
21. | Kum-ma-ra-wi-thud-dhi, .. 
22. | Wa-tha-mun-da-la, owes 
y 4,3 Thu-rin-da, see se? A 
24.|Ra-In-ma-yu, «..- wees 
2.|Na-la-ma-yu, ...+. sees 
26. Wa-dha-gun, ooee a 
y * fF W i-thu-ra-dza, ** *e** 
28. Thi-ri-ra-dza, vee “*** 
Dhi a-wa-ti Dynasty of 
the religion af Gau-ta-ma, 
Thu-ri-ya-man-da-la,  ..-- 

F Th ‘ *ee. 
oo. |Thusi-vekelyens. eo: 
38. u-ri-ya- ya-na Vee 
a9. | Thu-ri-ya-muk-kba, Vame 
Ww Thu-ri-ya-te-dza,.. ; “*** 
4}. Lali had seo «ee 
42. | Thu-ri-ya-ku-la, oe 0 sass 
a3. | Thu-ri-ya-pa-bas .. eee 
44, |Thu- tra,+. 


yr 


4 






see 














escoecesececceccses 
-) 


0 'Son. 
) | Ditto. 
0 | Ditto. 
8 


Son, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
| Brother. 
Son. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Nephew. 
Son. 
Ditte. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditty. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Brother. 
Son. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


ecoce ococcescocececc. Sasecscesse 


A TT aE ee 


Ditto. . 
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N Name of S cd ate ch Acces’! Reign. } Kelationship of each suc- 
" ee tee ee ae Yrs. Ms. ceeding Soveprign. 
A. D.jAr. era. e 
. 
45. Thu-ri-ya-the -tha, *r*e 22 0 Son. 
46. )Thu.ri-ya.wi-ma-la, cess 8 O | Ditto. 
47.)Thu.ri.ya.re.nu, .. = 22 O | Brother. 
as. Thu ri. ya.geng.tha, eee. 16 O |Son. ” 
49. | Thu.ri.ya.thek.ya, eeee| 686 8 O | Paternal Uncles 
50. |Thu.ri.ya.thi.ri, .. cove! 794 2 O |Son. 
51.|Thu.ri.ya.ke.thi, .. ees 9 O |Ditto. & 
52. Thu.ri-ya.kut.ta, ** eure 23 0 Ditto. 
53. Vhu.-ri, ya-ke.tu, *« *a#ee 42 O | Ditto. 
220 |Ditto, 
20 0 | Ditto. 
19 OU | Ditto. 
26 O | Ditto. 
9 O | Ditto. 

6, |Du.la.tainggdsan.dra, Botte ig ° Ditto. 

7.|Uhi.ri-taingetsan.dra.” .... 32 Dito. * 

8. | Thing.gha.tha.taing.tsan | 

ra, =ses-e “=e eee. 16 0 Dit. 

9. |Tsu.la.taing.tsandra, ...«. 6 O | Ditto. 
10. |A.mya.thu, see owe _ 7 O |A ehiefof the Myu tribe. 
ll. |Pai.phyu, ss e's eeee : 30 O |Nephew. ie 
12. |Nga.meng-nga.tum, aee> 24 0 (Son of Tsu.la.taing-tsan- 

Dynasty of Ping.tsa City. = ara. 

1. Khet.ta.theng, .-. «+-.| 1018 380 10 © | Gtand Nephew to Tsu.la- 

taing. tsan.dra. 

2. Tsan.da.then ’ ** ees.) 1OZB 390 eee Brother. 

3. |Meng.reng.phyu, ..« esse) 1039 401 10 U |Sen. 

4. |Na.ga.thu.ri.ya, .. nog 1049 411 3 0 | Ditto. 

5.|Thu.ri-ya Ra.dza, eses| 1052 4i4 2 O | Ditto, 

6. Pun.na.ka, .* eese! 1054 416 4 0 Ditto. 

7. Meng. phyu.gyi, -- cose) 1058 aw 2 © | Ditto. 

8, | Tsi.tha. beng, ee wees! 1060 422 | © \Usurper. 

9.|Meng-nan.thu, «- cess} 106) 423 5 0 Son of Meng-phyu-gy!. 
10. @ ss eee) 1OGG 428 6 O Son. 

Il. = eee) 1072 434 3 O ‘Ditto. 
12. ** **#e 1075 437 3 0 Ditto. 
13. ** see. 1078 440 i4 0) Usurpe Te 
4. se seer 1092 454 8 0 , on. 
15. e+--| 1100 462 3 O |Ditto. 
1. au, esse! 1108 465 6 O Grandson of Meng. Bhi.lu. 
2: eewee eee 1109 471 j 0 Sor. - 
eose} LILO} «472 2 © | Ditto. 
ss. l l 12 474 3 0 Ditto. 
eeee LILS 477 18 U | Ditto. 
oe I 133 495 20 #0 Ditto. 
sees) 1153 515 | 12 O | Ditto. 
sees, LIGS 527 2 0 | Ditto. > 
Dynasty of the city Khyit. 

1+ |Meng.Phun.tsa, .. seoe! 1167 529 7 O | Brother. 

2. Pin.tsa. ka. wa, * see] 1174. 2 0 Son. 

3, |\Gan.na.vu.bau, «. eese| 1176 538 3 0 | Ditto. 

4. 'Tsa.leng.ka.bo, «. ewss! 1179 S4l 1 @ 'Usurper. 
° 
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pres Shrecclen sion. sig l¥es."3:| = cucding BOON 
A. D.\Ar. era, = 
Second Dimasty of the cily 
Ping.tsa. 
Mi.deu.theng, .. ess! 1380 542 ll O /Son of Pin.tsa.ka.wa. 
-|[Nga.ran.man, .. eevee!) LIDL 593 2 0 |Son 
Ngaug.ganP .. e«+-| 1193 555 ‘. 2 0. Ditto. 
Nga.ra.khoing, «.. coos! | 1 097 3 © |Ditto, 
Nea. kyun, +: ese} 1198 560 3 0 |Ditto. 
fra.tshu, ** ** « 1201 565 Jd 0 Ditto. 
N ga.tswai.theng, .. ese] 1205 O67 L 0 | Ditto. 
Meng. khoung.gyi, es 1206 968 1 © |Ditto 
Meng. khoung-ngay, ese-| 1207 569 1 0 |Ditto 
10.|Kam.bbha.loung.gyi,  ....| 1208 570 L 0 | Ditto. 
1l.'Kam.bha.loung-ngay, ...-| 1209) 571 1 0 | Ditto 
12. | Let. ya.gyi ee eces! 4210') 572 8 0 | Ditto 
13.|Let.ya.ngdy, ~. ..-+| 1218 | 580 | 11 0 |Ditio 
14. \Thana.beng, .. eeoe} 1229 591 3 0 | Ditto. 
15. | Nga.na.thi co gees] 1232 oo 2 ODitto. » 
16. Nga na.lu i, ** “s. 1234 596 3 U ito, 
Dynasty of the @ty Loung- 
Avet. 
leq H.lan.ma.phyu, «- 8 599 6 0 Ditto, 
a | arene ty os eee 605 3+ 0 | Ditto 
3. Tesau.lu, “« sees .&. 608 % 0 Ditto. 
4. Uts.tsa.na.gyi, ? v. ef. 613 9 0 Ditto, 
5. |\Tsaa.mwun.gyi, ©. — 622 8B 0 | Ditto. 
6. Popeater, thn “#7 “7 1 630) | 0 Ditto. 
glee at a Heel oe | 98 ees 
9. Meng die FERS liye 641 | 196 0 |Son of Meng. bhi.Lu. 
10. Uts.tsacna.ngay, ** **-. 747 3 r ; or b th 
11.) Vhi.wa.rit,.. «0s. sess | 749 ounger brother. 
12. | Thin. tse,.. ones ewes 792 4 0 |Ditto. 
13. Ra.dza.thu, oeee “se. 756 I 0 Son. 
14./Tsitha beng, -... ar 757 2 O |Usurper. 
15.|Myin.tsoing-kyi, -. sees 759 | 0 5 |Dittd, 
16. dza.thu, (restored,) ..+. 759 4 0 
17. Thing ga, U, eee eaee 763 3 O |Brother. 
Dynasty of the city 
sid Myouk.w. 
J. | Meng.tsau.mwun, owe 766 2 e Son of KRa.dza.thu. 
| Interregnum, .. es ware is a 
\ "se ghar grthearsina one 13a 796 25 | 0 Brother. | 
t. gees] 1482] 844 | 10 0 |Ditto. ste 
ee see 1492 | Rod 2..0 Uncle ason of Meng-khari. 
a% **e#* 1494 856 ** 6 Son of Dau.lya. ae? 
ee « o* * 1494 ne rs ms rs pate by the mother a d e 
ae Oe 1501 bp | . . “s : < 
os TRB [oo da2 | o.2 G |Brottex to'Teasdeng.ge.tha. 
“ee wwe 1525 | 887 6 OU Sonof Dau.lya. — 
; “li passin} 893, | 22 0 Son of Men.fta-dza. dha 
‘ iets sone 553 g1S 2 6 Son. ~ es 
hh 7 'd eae of 
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Relationship of each suc- 


ceeding Sovercggen. 
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SS 


Son. 

Brother. 

Son of Meng. beng. 
Sor. 

Ditto. © . 
Ditto. 

Son reigded only 28 days. 
Great grandson of 


No. l i 
Tha. tsa.ta. 


Brother's son. 


Son. 

Ditto. 

Brother. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Son reigned eleven days. 

Usurper. »« 

| Ditto. 

A supposed son of No, 27. 
‘Tsan.da thu.ri.ya. 

Son of Meng rai.kyan- 


tswa who was a son of 
No. 22 Tha.do. ca 
son Rai. bhau.thi.ba, 
who was a son of No. 2% 
Tean.da.thu.dham.ma. 


Usu er. 


1844.) * On*the History of Arakan. 
* 
. s |Date of Succes- Reign 
No. Name of Sovereign, gion. Wrei BA 
A. D.jAr. era. 
14, Tsau.tha, ** *. *see 1555 917 "4 0 
15. |Meng.Usek.ya, «- 926 7 #0 
16. | Meng. Tha.loung, W439 22 =U 
17. Meng. Ka.dza.gyi OTS i9 OU 
18. ¥. eng?- ‘ bik. CERCLA gr, "se. 344 iu 0 
19. |Thi.ri.thu.dham.ma, meee sd 16 OU 
20. Meng-Tsa.ni, s* *“#e* 1Og0 se #6 
21. Na.ra.ba.di.gyi, * ee @e LOUD 7 \) 
| 
22. Tha.do, ** ** ** -*#.* 1645 . 1007 7 it 
23. \Tsan.da.thu.dbam.ma, ... | 1652 1014 32 0 | 
24. Nau.ra.hta.dzau, .. «eee, 1684 1046 i oOo 
25. /Thi-ri.thu.ri-ya, «. eese| 1685 1047 7 @ 
26. a.ra dham.ma.ra.dza, ....\| 1692 1054 2 0 
27. Mu.ni-thu, *« s*¢ **#ee 1694 1056 2 v 
23. |Tsan-da.thu.ri-ya, “ss, 1696 1058 se #8 
29. Ma.yup.pi.ya,  «- o-+-| 169h 1058 RR 
30. Ka.la.man.dat, .. «e+ | 1697 159 i oO 
3l.'Na.radhi.badi, +. .+.-, 1698 | 106u 2 0 
$2. |\Tsan.da.wi.ma.la, cess 1700 : LU62 6 U 
33. |Thu.ri-ya, rT Sena 1706 | 1068 40 
: 
34. Tsan.da.wi.dza. ya, vase) 1710 | 1072 | 21 0 
S5.\Thu:ricyva, <.. es sees 1731 Lugs 3..9 
36. Ma vadht baal, - ed 734 1096 1 Oo 
37. Na.ra.pa.wara, .. wees 173} 1097 2 0 
38. | Tsanda.wi.dza.la, vecebs head Logg 8 O 
39. Ka.tya, ** “* se? eee? “see = «# 
40. \Mad.da.rit, .. ~~. < I 1737 1099 5 0 
41.|Na.ra.a.paya, -- eoce| 1742 1108 19 0) 
42. |\Thi.ri.thu, -.- «- eexel 201 1128 ane 
43. Pa.ra.ma-.Ra dza? woee! 176) 1123 3 0 
44.)Ma.ha.Ra.dza, -.- eres, 1764) ENG 9 4 
45.|Thu.ma.na, .. ++ eooe| 1773 1135 4 0 
46. |'Tsan.da.wi.ma.la, dametehave 1139 catia 
47. \Vha.di.tha.dhamma.yit,.---) 1777 | LIS9 5 0 
48.|Tha.ma.da, ..°.- wo+-| 1782 Lla4 2-0 


- 





| 


Son.inlaw. 
Son. 
Usurper. 


Cousin. 


foreigner 


reigned for 
three days. 


| Brother to No. 386 

Uncle. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Brother.in.law. 

Ditto. 

Usurper reigned forty days. 
A chief from Kam.by:. 

A chief, in whose reign the 


Burmese conquered the 
country. 


Note.—In the above list of Arakanese Sovereigns several discrepancies will be ob- 
served, if it be compared with Mr. Paton’s table, published in the 16th Vol, of the 
Asiatic Researches, p. 380. Some of these discrepancies however are only apparent, 
arising Ist from a difference of the mode of spelling. Mr. Paton bas adopted an a- 
thography consistent with the pronunciation of the people of Arakan proper; where, 
though the letters of the alphabet are precisely the same a®° those current among the 
whole Burman race, yet the powers of the letters, and the sounds of the inberent 
vowels are sometimes different. L have spelt, according to the Burmese pronuncia- 
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tion. 2d Discrepancies arise from evident misprints in Mr. Paton’s list. 3d Different 
names are applied to the same individuals among the later Arakanese kings. 

After the time of Meng Tsau-mwun whon they became for a time tributary to Ben- 
gal, and later stillevhen they ruled over the present Chittagong district, they assumed 
foreign nameg, and their Bengal subjects distinguished them by Indian names and tit- 
les, which are now frequently applied to them, though the same Indian names are not 
always applied to the same individual kings, even by the best informed among the 
Arakanese. Hence arises confusion, the dates in Mr. Paton's list refer to the death or - 
deposition of the sovereigns opposite to whose names they are placed, the dates in the 
foregoing list reff to the accession of cach sovergjen. As an illustration of these re- 
marks, | here subjoin a comparison of a few of the names from the two tables. 


Neen r reer renner cnn 2 $92 = . 





Paton's list. Same as, | Remarks, 











74. Ju.mu.wai, «+¢-)Meng-tsau.mwun, -- No. 1, of the dynasty of Myouk-au. In 
this name Meng is an honorary pre- 
fix. Zsau-mwun if written according 

. to the pronunciation of Arakan proper 

would be Cho-ma-in or Cho-mwa-in, 
for which Jumuwat is evidently in- 
tended. 
75. Mong Bhung Kaja. .. o* ee -»| This is the name of the king of Ava who 
deposed Tsau.mwun; and the pom 
~ & | of whose deposition [ have marked as 
anijalerregnum, — 
76. Ali khang, ese (Menftkhari, .. ..! Ali kheng, 1s the foreign name given to. 
this king, AAang is the Arakanese 





, pronuciation of AAeng. 
77. Kalashama, ...,./Ba.tsau.phya, .. ..|Malamasha is the foreign name of this 
ing. 
Dau.lya, bs eal NO. £ of the above list, is omitted in 
My P's. table. — 
78. Jaru, ++ -+++|Ba.tsau.ngyo, «»\f cannot satisfactorily account for the 
difference in these names. . 
79. Manikra Bong, +-..|Ran.oung, .. -«| These names referto the same indivi- 


dual, Afanik in Mr. P's. list is a mis- 

print for Meng the honorary title, ra 

is for Ran; g is an error in copy- 

ing for owng, as the Burmese letters 

are easily mistaken. There is no 

Bee pursuing this comparison fur- 
' ther. 





«3 








Bhascara Acharya Siddhinta Shirémani sie dicti operis pars tertia, 
Gunitadhiam, sivé astrononiiam continens, Latine. vertil n@asque 
adjecit E. Rorr. 





Carutr I.—Rationes Temroaris ComruTanpDt. 


i. Unus ille Sol, ob permagnum in homines amorem gadiis spis res, 
ealigine obrutas, nec non summum verum (Bramham) devotorum, per- 
petu& veri contemplatione in mente purificatorum, manifestans, per 
mundum imperat. 

2. Eodem modo ob permagnum in pueros amorem in disciplin&a, per 
me confecta, definitiones verborum obscurorum ejus (Solis) favore ma- 
nifestabo, ita ut iis, memoriA in vero adipiscendo perpetuo exercita, 
veri sensus perceptio obtingat. a 

3. Sphaerae ignarus scientif, demonstratione stabilitA, non fruitur ; 
quam ob rem omnes notiones difficiles, ad sphaeram pertinentes, primo 
definiendae sunt. a 

4. Unus ille Sol, diis venerandus, loti sociug, qui caliginem destruens 


omnia humilium crimina funditus abluit, quéque ad, mundum servan- 





dum orto, sacrificia incipiuntur, coelicolaeque, IndrA praecedente, in 
ceelo ludunt, verbum nostrum, bene conceptum, cito manifestet. 

5. In astronomorum circelo doctus Jishnuis filius veluti frontis gem- 
ma splendet ; splendent facundi Barahas, Mibiras aliique, qui praeclaras 
propositiones in ipsorum scriptis astronomicis protulerunt. 

6. Doctus Bb&scaras, magistri pedes, loto similes, veneratione 
adorans, indeque intellectus particulam hauriens, eo consilio, ut illu- 
stribus astronomis gratus sit, scripit hoc Siddbantasir6mani, quod, 
sapientium mentem delectaturum, elegantibus metris preditum, suavi- 
bus dictis abundat, purificatum et haud difficile intellectu est. 

7. Quanquam per priores (astronomos) opera, ingeniosorum dicto- 
rum plena, composita sunt, tamen mihi, eorum dictis explanationes 
uberiores prodituro, incipiendum erit: his (explan. uber.) passim pro 
opportunitate exhibitis, astronomi benevolenti totum meum opus pet- 
legant oportet. ’ 

8. Boni wque ac pravi viri, illi, materias a me prolatas intelligentes, 
hi non intelligendo me irridentes, gratificationem inibunt. 
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9. In hac astronomicarum disciplinarum principe parte Siddhantae 
nomine ea a sapientibus ornata est, quae metiéndi temporis discrimina, 
a Trut® sic dicta, usque ad mundi conflagrationem elapsi, gradatimque 
coelestium gorporum motus et duplicem calculum, dein quaestiones 
et responsiones ac explanationem positionis terre, Jovis, planetarum, 
instrumenta etc. definit. 

10. |s etiam, qui novit versuum collectiones, nativitatis calculos 
docentium, minimam sane sublimioris astronomi«e partem, nullo modo 
quzestionibus, in argumentationibus astronomicis difficilioribus, recta 
responsa reddere valet; quicunque Siddhantam, inumeris conclusioni- 
bus progredientem, non intelligit, regi picto, seu tigri, e ligno bene 
fabricate, similis est. 

11. Ut regius exercitus, elephanti mugitu sive equis etc. privatus, ut 
hortaus Chuta arbore ( Mango) orbatus, ut lacus, aqué vacuus, ut femina, 
novo marito procul perigrinante, non splendet, ita sapientes astronomiz 
institutiones, Siddhantw# orbatas, wstimarunt. 

}2. Omnes Vede sacrificiorum caeremoniarum gratié institute sunt ; 
hz autem tempori inseryjunt, ideoque astsonomie disciplina, quippe 
quee tempus definigt, Ved pars dicenda est. 

13. Literarum scientia, Ved os, astronomia oculus, Niructa (ex- 
planatio obscurorum Vedarum terminorum) aures, Calpa (qu& ritus 
religiosi describuntur) manus, Sicsha (qu# vocalium pronuntiato ex- 
planatur) Vedae nares, Chanda (ars metrica) pedes a prioribus sapien- 
tibus dicta sunt. 

14. Astronomia sane veluti Vedae oculus recordainda est, ideoque 
ei princeps inter Angas (partes) locus assignatur; quid enim homo, 
ceteris sensibus instructus, at oculi parte orbatus, efficere potest. 

5. Quapropter summum illud verum, purum et secretum, Brahmanis 
(bis natis) discendum est. Quicunque astronomiam bene noscit, is 
ompino virtutis, divitiarum et desideriorum fructus, necnon gloriam 

16. Bramba creator quum creavisset hanc sphwram celestim una 
cym planetis, in Zodiaci initio* collocatis, quo perpetuo revolvantur, 
duas stellas polares immdbiles fixit. 


° Zodiaci initium est in Asvinis. 
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17. Dein sphzr& ccelesti una cum planetis occidentem versus celera- 
tiori motu progrediente, Planeta tardiori motu suis orbitis alterioribus 
eet inferioribus orientem versus moventur.* « a 

18. Super Lancz urbem Sole ipsius die orto, wo temporise momento 
origo mensis Chaitrae, primi diei nove Lunz, dierum (solarium) men- 
sium, annorum, Yugarum, etc. fuit.T 

19. Nictationis oculi trigesima pars Tatpara, ejus (Tatp.) ceutesima 
Truti dicta est; duodeviginti nictationes Cashta, 30 Cashtae Cala ab 
astronomis dicuntur. 

20. 80 Calae sunt hora (Ghatica) siderea, 30 horae sidereae dies ; 
decem longae literae Ashu (expiratio et inspiratio,) sexaginta Ashues 
Pala, 60 Palae Ghatica sunt. 

21. 60 Ghaticae dies, 30 dies mensis, 12 mensis annus; eodem 
modo Zodiacus in aequales partes, viz. in Rashi, Ansag, Calas, ete- 
divisus est.t 

22. Solis Zodiaci descriptio annus dicitur, idemque deorum et Asu- 
rarum dies et nox. A conjunctione Solis ét Lunae usque ad alteram 
conjunctionem mensis lunaris, idemque dies gatque nox majorum no- 
strorum est. e ; 

23. Intervallum inter duos Solis ortus dies civilis unaque orbis ter- 
rarum dies, Zodiaci revolutio dies sidereus est. 

24. Annis solaribus 432000 gradatim per 4. 3. 2. 1. multiplicatis, 
Yuge quatuor pedes invenies § 


* Commentator, quo, nos, ordine inferiores ac superiores planetas enumerans (scil- 
Luna, Mercurius, Venus, Sol, Mars, Jupiter, Saturous,) bis omnibus altiorem ideo- 
que eas comprehendenfem sphwram esse cmlestim, quam Latini universalem dixerunt, 
autumnat. Hoe vero sphera vento, Prabaha vocato, atque occidentem versus flante, 
circumagitur. Moth “Lona 

¢ In commentario de temporis origine uberior sermo est; asseritug, temporis limites 
esse in infinito Brahma, in quo, quia Sol ceteraque corpora non sint, tempus definiri 
non posse, hoc destructio dicta, seu non wterna destructio, 


Ann Ge *« ea 12 Menges. Nimesha,.. ** —=— 30 Tatpare. 
. BA amiite: ** -» = 380 Dies. ‘Tatparah, ce = 100 Truti. 
Dies, .. «- -- =< 60 Ghaticac. Chacra(circulus,) = 12 Kashi. 
Ghatica, .. -» = 60 Calae. Rashi,.. .. «» =~ 30 Anshm. « 
Cala, -_- © «+ = GW Cashtac. Ansha, * oc = Lo Calae, 
Cashta, - so, == 18 Nimese. Cala, ** «* _ = 60 Bicalae. 


§ Crita Yuga = 1728000. Crita Yugae Crepuscula = “22 = 292000 


12798000 - 

Treta e* co = 1296000, Treta, ae ss - = iz <2 ss 216000 
864000 

Dwapara «. = 861000. Dwapara, ee -- = —je Xe — 144000 





. | $32 
‘Cali, -. ...=—= 492000. Cali, .. -. +. =——— Xe = 72000 
Maha Yuga e..= 4920000, 
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25. Si Yuge pedibus ipsarum duodecimae partes initio et fine ad- 
dantur, Yuga (4320000 anni) reperitur. °. 

26: Manuis vetas 71 Yugas amplectitur, 14 Manuis aetatibus Bramhae. 
dies, eodemque tempgre ejus nox metitur. 

27. Manuum crepuscula in initio, medio et fine eadem sunt ac anni 
Crita Yugae ;* mijlia Yugarum una cum illis (annis Critae) Bramhue 
dies est, qui-Calpa dicitur, ideoque (Bramhae) dies atque nox duae 
Calpae sunt. 

28. Qui centum annos degere in sacris libris dicitur, ejus Satanandae 
(Bramhae) aetas a prioribus Mahacalpa nominata est ; hoc tempore initio 
carente, equidem haud scio, quot Bramhae anni élapsi sint. 

29. Alii presentis Bramhae aetatis dimidium, alii dimidium, additis 
octo annis, elapsum esse, censent ;f quod etiamsi demonstrari possit, 
verumtamem inde fructus non hauritur; planetarum positio secundum 
tempus praesentis (Bramhae) diei praeterlapsum determinanda est. 

30. Brambase diei initio illae creantur, ejusque fine destruuntur, 
ideoque planetarum motu’, dum praesentes sunt, computari possunt ; 
viris autem magnanimis,qui earum motus, inmo dum non adsunt, com- 
putari posse prae.se ferunt, salutationem meam. 

31. Six Manues, 27 Yugae et Shacae rege mortuo Cali Yugae 3179 


e 
* Manuis actas — 4320000 < 71 + 1728000 — 308445000 
+ 2. Calpae — 308448000 X 14 + 1728000 — 4320000000, viz. 














Cali Yogu, -- = * 1, l= 432000. 
Dwapara, eA eK 2 = 864000 
Treta, 12 = SEK S—= ——-'1296000 
Satya, = eK I 1725000 . 
~~ 4320000 


Multiplicetur per 71, ee ee 3024 

71 Yugae, ** =. ee oe 306720000 

Sandhi=Satya, '* se = 1728000 
7 | Manuis mias, — ** *e — SO84481 00 

Multiplicetur per 14, -e = 1233792000 











4318272000 
Sandhi,-. ** *“* * = nl 1728000 
Calpe, «. «ese ee me 8RDONONNO A 
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anni, ideoque una cum Shacae regis annis Brambhae diei praesentis 
1972947179 anni praeterfapsi sunt.* 


« 32. Primus Manu Svayambhuba erat ; deinde Sufroehisa, Utfamaja, 


Taémarasa Manues fuerunt; sextus Chaksusae womine per mundum 
celebratur ; post illos hac aetate Baibasvata Manuis locum tenet. 

33. Sphaericorum scriptores Jovem in media Rashi (in uno Zodiaci 
siguo) per totum annum morari statuunt ; homines tempora varie 
computant, quippe vitae regulandae gratia quatuor methodis utuntur. 

34. Anni, periodi aequinoctiales et anni tempora secundum tempus 
solare, dies lunares secundum tempus lunare, ritus religiosi, omniaque 
quae ad morbos curandos et dies enumerandos pertinent, secundum 
tempus civile, horae etc, secundum tempus siderale computantur. 

35. Novem igitur temporis metiendi rationes, scil. (Manuum, deorum, 
Jovis, majorum nostrorum, siderum, Solis, Lunag computationis civilis 
et Bramhae) descriptae sunt; planetae vero su4 ipsarum norm4 com- 
putentur necesse est. 


e 
IL.—PLasETaRUM REVOLUTIONES. 


1. Uno Bramhae die labenfe, Solis, Veneris et Mercurii 43200000000 
revolutiones sunt, eundemque revolutionum Apsidum numerum astro- 
nomi Saturno, Jovi Martique assignant. 

2-4. Lunae 57753300000, Martis 2296828522, Mercurii 1793698984, 
Jovis 364226455, Veneris 7022389492 revolutiones celeriores, Saturni 
146567298 revolutiones esse affirmantur. 

5-6. Solis apsidum revolutiones 450, Lunae 488105858, Martis 
292, Mercarii 332, Jovis 855, Veneris 653, Saturni 41, Orientem 


* 1 Sandhya, ** o« ** -* s* “= ** 1728000 

6 Manues, es ** es e* ** o* ee 1850688000 

27 Maha Yuge, ** ** * ** se =. = 116640000 e 

Shatya Yuga, *. e* ** ** ** @ +* =* 1728000 

Dwapya Yuga, +. «+ = «. oe “* +. oe o* 1296000 

Treta Yuga, “* “* -* * ** ** -* 864000 

Cali Yuge, : * I a -* “= ** -* 3179 
‘ | 1972947179 

I 
. oo 
tome * 
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versus, revolutiones nodorum Lunae 23231168, Martis 267, Mercurii 
521, Jovis 63, Veneris 893, Satarni 594 stathuntur.® 

7-9. Bramhae die 158223645000 sphaerae revolutiones occidentem « 
versus, e@lemque temporis spatio Solis 1555200000000, Lunae 
1602999000000, et 1577916450000 dies civiles sunt.t 

10. Calpae spatio 1593300000 menses lunares intercalares, eodem- 
que tempore®25082550000 dies lunares expungendi a sapientibus 
statuuntur.t 

11. 51340000000 mensibus solaribus a 53433300000 mensibus 
lunaribus, subtractis numerus mensium intercalarium Calpae spatio 
exhibetur. 

12. E diebus solaribus una cum diebus intercalaribus numerus die- 
rum lunarium, et e diebus lunaribus, diebus expungendis subtractis, 
numerus dierum civilkim invenitur.§ 


* In suljuncté tabulé precedentes valores exhibentur. 








o Planete.” Revolutiones. Rev. Apsidum. Réy. Nodorum. 
StS. st —_ 
| 

Bae cP #.| 43200000000 45 
Luna, _ -++-} 57753300000 | 485105858 232311 165 
Mercurius, .. eaee 1793698984 292 
Venus, ** ee. 7022333492 332 S21 
Mars, ‘* * este 29068285 22 | al B55 63 
Jupiter, es cane 264226455 653 593 
Saturnus, .«. = Mn 146567298 5] | 581 

+ Anni spatio Solis revolutiones diurna, = se emsananne 0000 = 365. 15. 30. 22. 30. 

1581203645000 * , 
Sphere . > > = - 4320000000 = 366. 15. 30. 27. 20. 








Mensis lunaris,.. ** ** ** = ai sel Aen = 27. 18. 46. 25. 


t Yuge spatio menses lunares, «+ = 57753300000 

— 4320000000 . 

5343330000 

. -— intercalares, -- = 8343300000 
— 51840000000 

; 1593300000 
. § Dies Solar. i * ** "* ** ** “* 
‘Dies Lun, Interc. “co “* ** ** ** = 


‘ * 
ay — See 
Dies Lun... .«- sla a m4 . m= a¢ 








: 


| 


Dies Civil. i oe * -* ** * 
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* 

13. E differentia inter Solis et Lunae revolutiones numerum men- 
sium lunariam reperies. Diebus, sideralibus a pumero dierum lunarium 
subtractis, quot dies expungendi sint, videbis.* ° £ 

14. Subtrahendo Solis revolutiones, per 13 multiplicatas,a Lunae re. 
volutionibus, mensesi ntercalares reperiuntur. Differentia inter plane- 
tarum apsidum revolutiones addita, revolutiones argumenti anomaliae 
exhibet. a * - 

If l.—AuarGana. 


1-3.—Annis solaribus, Calpz spatio preterlapsis, per 12 multiplicatis, 
menses anni currentis addantur ; summa, per 30 multiplicata, additis die- 
bus lunaribus, separatim ponatur; hoc numero, per 1593300000 menses 
intercalres multiplicato, et per 1555200000000 dies solares diviso, 
menses intercalcares Aharganz solaris inveniuntur ; dein his mensibus 


-intercalaribus, in dies conversis, ad numerum sepfratim po®%itum ( Ahar- 


ganam solarem) additis, dierum lunarium numerus innotescet; hic sepa- 
ratim ponatur, dein multiplicetur per 25082550000, dies lunares expun- 
gendos, et dividatur per 160299900000, dies lunares, quo facto dies Pe- 
riodi expungendi inveniuntur ; his a numero dférum lunarium (separatim 
posito) subtractis, numerus dierum mediorum solarifim civiliam datur. 
Residuum mensium intercalarium et dierum lunarium expungendorum 
in computandé Ahargana haud respicitur,.T 

4. Numero dierum (Ahargana) per planet# revolutines multiplicato, 
et per dies civiles diviso, media in Zodiaco planete positio, gradibus, 


* Revolut. Lune, * .. a es a = = = 5775300000 


Revolut. Sal. ** ** *« -« a -* o* 452000000 
Menses Lun. ** 7 ** ss. ** * ** == S31S3300000 
Dies Lunares, .. os a" “+ ‘s oe ss — leo2z999000000 
Dies Sidgral.* ** ** ** -* ** ** = 158236450000 
Dime agaigsl iewclabieyied. sc oe) ct eee 762550000 
+ 1. Methodus Aharganw computand® hace est: . 


* Annis, Calpm spatio praterlapsis, in dies conversis, dies anni currentis addantur, quo 
facto numerus dierum solarium (Ahargana solaris) datur. Numerus dierum interca- 
larium addendus est; b&c via reguiftrium terminorum inveniuntur: Calpm spatio si x 
menses intercalares erant, quot menses intercalares annis preterlapsis. His mensibys 
intercalaribus Ahargan® solari additis, Ahargana lunar proditur, de qua dies expun- 
gendi deducendi sunt. Hoc modo eos invenias: Si Calpm spatio x dies expungendi, 
Ahargana solari quot. 

His ab Ahargan& solari subtractis, numerus dierum solarium civilium exbibetur-. 
Exempli gratia Ahargana 27m. Chaitre anni Shacw regis 1764 (A. D, 8 vi. Apr. 
1844) inveniatur. ° I. Anpi 
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etc. determinata, proditur, dum Sol medius i in Lunes urbe Marti vici- 
num locum tenet. . 

5. Residuo* *dierum expungendorum, per 131490000000+ diviso, * 
gradus mirtuta, etc. dantur; cui dies lunares, per 12 multiplicati, si 
addantur, Lunz positio, si subtrahantur, Solis positio exhibetur. 

6. Residuo dierum expungendorum, per 27 1 10000000 diviso, Cale, etc. - 
producuntur, quod Solis Dhana (plus) nonmjnatur ; idemque, per 13 multi- 
plicatum, trigesimA quintA ipsius parte addita, Luna Sué dicitur. Dies 
lunares, a Chaitra mensi etc. elapsi, per 13 multiplicati, Solis et Lunzw 
Anse sunt. Numerus, qui e divisione reliquarum mensium intercala- 
rium et mensium lunarium producitur, si subtrahatur, Sud, si addatur, 
Dhana est. 

7-8. Dies solares civiles per planet dies civiles, Calpe spatio prieter- 
lapsos, multlicenturset per 131493037500 dividentur; quo facto Rashi 
(Zodiaci signa) producuntur; inde signis, quae Sol tenet, deductis, . 
planetae positio in Zodiaco determinatur. Docti autem aliis quoque 

“tiethodis uti pollent. . 





I. Anni elapsi acreatione usque ad Shacam regem,.. «s ee 1972947179 
“a Shacarege ad 27 men. Chaitr, 1764, .... e« ee 1764 





multiplicentur per << 12 


ai addantur, “+ . oe 
2. Menses Solares, So > s ~~ oe ae »» 23675387327 ‘ 
me ea 


. multiplicentur per 
710261619810 
addantur,.. .. 27 
3. Dies Solares,.... ee os es =u “= >. ~» 710261619837 
Addantur menses intercalares, in dies conversi : 
. 15552000,00000; 15933300000; 710261619037 | 
Dies Calpm Sol. Mens. Calpe Interc. 
15933300000 3 71261619837 ‘ 
——15552000,00000 , COIS... 710261619837 


Dies Intercalares = 7272661933 X 20 = sate eens «» 21829857990 


4. Dies Lunares, ee ea SH es sees *eee 7320914 y = 
Deducentur dies expungendi. 


1602949000000 : 25082550000: 732091477827 
Dies Calpe Lun. Dies Calpw Exp. Aharg. Lun. 








¢ 
- a 732091477827 
* Vid. versum tertium ; residuum dierum expungendorum loco citato non receptum 
, : ie + , ° 4 
+ 1977916150000 : Residum, D. E. X12 = RSM DOR : 
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9-10. Ut planetarum revolutiones e mensibus sindbis intercalari- 
bus et expungendis, vicissim additis et subtractis, inveniuntur, ita 
“regula trium termimorum, e Solis diebus civilibus, subttactis et additis, 
inveniuntur. ° 

11. Differentia positionis planeta, duas revolutiones transgressx, 
addatur, dein subtrahatur ; summa superiorem, differentia inferiorem 
Apsidem indicat. = “* . 

12. Differentia inter duas planetae revolutiones subtracta, Adruta, 
sive inferior, eademque addita, superior Apsis est. 

13. Planeté a Superiori Apside subtracté, ejus anomalia media (dis- 
tantia Solis a superiori Apside) invenitur, anomalid media subtracté, 
planetae positio datur. 

i4. Planetae revolutiones una cum gradibus, minutis, per dies ci- 
viles multiplicentur, dein per ejus Calpae revolutiones divédantur, quo- 
tus Ahargana est. 

15-16. Dies civiles elapsi per dies expungendos multiplicentur, dein 
per dies civiles* dividantur; quofacto dies expungendi praeterlapsi a= 
veniuntur; his Ahargane additis, numerum dierum lunarium perspicias ; 
hic numerus separatim ponatur, per menses intercaJares multplicetur, 
et per dies lunares dividatur; quotus menses intercalares elapsos praebet, 
quos in dies conversos, si de diebus lunaribus deducas, numerus dierum 
solarium invenitur; his, per”30 divisis, numerus mensium, et postremo, 
per 12 divisis, annorum Calpae spatio invenitur.T 

17. Dierum numerus a Cali Yugae initio praeterlapsorum, a die 
Veneris computarfdus est; si planeta héc dieruam numero determinata, 
ipsius positioni initii Cali Yugae addatur, planeta anni regens invenitur. 

18-19. Initio Cali Yugae Martis ceterarumque planetarum locus 
in Zodiaco, Solisque et Lunae superior apsis, et Lun nodus, Bicalis 
determinata, talis erat 3370,1944, 4666,4406, 1016064, 844214, 
7444225 


* Calpne spatio clapsos. 
+ Calculationis methodus est reversa No. 1-3 quos vide. 
t Hi valores de gradibus Zodiaci deducendi sunt: exampli gratia Martis locus 
erat 3370 Bicalae=56' 10/ 
12. 30. 60. re 


‘JY R.: 5 Aa 8 C, 50.Be. Martis positio, 
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Carur IV.—Pcanerarum Orpirar. 


I, Astronomiae periti globi cclestis circumferentiam 187 12069- 
200000000 Yajanis circumscribi affirmant ; alii hanc Bramhe ovi cir- 
cumferentiam esse, alii, Puranorum gnari, hanc distantiam inter clarum 
et obscurumemontem @sse contendunt. 

2. Quicunque circuli qualitates clare sciunt, sphaerae circumferen- 
tiam, qua Solis radii obscuritatem destruunt, cognoverunt. 

3. Num Bramhae ovum illius magnitudinis sit necne, non quaeri- 
tur. Veteres quidem, quot Yajanos planetae Calpae spatio percurre- 
rent, computandog Planetarum orbitas definiebant, haec nostra opinio. 

4. E sphaerae circumferentia, per planetarum revolutiones (Calpae 
tempore) divisi, earum orbitae inveniuntur ; ; in sufi ipsius orbita 
planeta Yajanos, sphaerae circumferentii definitas, in perpetuum ¥evol- 
vitur. : 

5. Astronomi Solis orbitam 43313974, Lunae 324000, Zodiaci cir- 
cumferentiam 259889850 Yajanos esse affirmant.* ~ 

G6. Sphaere circumferentid, per Calpw dies civiles divisd, planetae 
motus diurnus invenitur; planetae 118583 Yujanos, per suas orbitas 
quotidie moventur.t . 

7. Ahargana, per 9921 multiplicata et per 25419 divisa, de Ahargana 
per 11859 multiplicatAé deducatur, quo facto, Yajani planetae oes 
lapsi remanent. | wr © 

ae Fhe = 43314973 
= nes - wchigeient 
Zodiacus = 7 = 259889850 
t Planetaruin Motus Diurnus =, 50,47 = 118584 





*. 


‘ 
7 . 
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8. In planetarum orbitis computandis apsidem et nodum non res- 
picies ; at Solis orbitam eJusdem magnitudinis esse censent ac Mercurii 


-et Veneris orbitas ; quare in iis computandis orbita apeidis et nodi se- 


cundum Solis motum fundamento erit. > 


V.—PLANETA, ANNI REGENS. - 2 


1.—Numerus annorum, Calpae spatio elapsorum, separatim per 2, 4, 3 
multiplicetur; producta per 8 dividentur, quo facto dies, Dandae, ete. 
inveniuntur; his annorum numero additis, Sole praecedente, planeta, 
anni regens, reperitur.* 

2. Ex annis Calpae praeterlapsis, enpargtie 4,120 et 9,600 divisis, 
dies, Dandae, etc. fiunt.t 

3. Anni (Calpae) una cum sua ipsorum sexagesim& pagte, addantur 
annis, per 30 multiplicatis et per 160 divisis; numerus, sic ortus, ab an- 
nis elapsis subtrahatur ; quo facto dies expungendi inveniuntur.t 

4. Dies, etc. per 3 multiplicentur, sua ipsorum 400ma. pars subtga- 
hetur, quo facto 30mae. annorum parti addeygtur.§ 


oe 

* Annus sol. civ. = 365. 15. 30. 22. 30. — 0,15. 30. 22. 30 quodsi per 8 multiplice- 
tur, 2 ds. 4 dae. 3 Ansm producuntur, quare si Ahargana gradatim ¥, 3, 4 multipli- 
cetur, per 8 dividatur oportet; dies remanentes, per7 divisi, anni regentem exhibent. 


os : me : 
* + 15 Dandae x 4 = 1 dies = Dandae 1 dies. 
216000 





= Calac =— 9600 Calac = | dies. 
t Calpae Annis. D. Expung. 4320000000 : 25088550000 : I. 
Avni D. E — 5. *48. 22. 7. 30.—5 diebus neglectis, 48 dandis, ete. de unitate 
deductis, remanet 0. 11. 27. 52. 30. quo per 160 multiplicato, 31 dies | danda pro- 
ducuntur, quo facto haec proportio datur: 
160 A= Bldies. ldanda: A.E. Il danda = a dies. His valoribus substi- 
tutis, a Re 
+) DE = az—(a.c.x 4 x 0.4 
§ Unius anni dies etc. = O, 15. 30. 22, 30. 
dies expung.= 0, 48. 22. 7. 30. 
@ diecbus etc. per 3 mwultiplicatis, de d. BE. subtractis, remanet 10. 1. 52. 
quadsi diebus ete. addatur, D. E. inveniuntur. 
0. 1.52 1200 — 37. 
net facto haec aequatio datur. . 


A ee Se SF se Le acss KO == D. E. 
Ff =e ao 


— . 





. is . @o ‘ 
Pa = < ° g . 
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5. Annus, suf ipsius GOma parte subtractaé, per 1GO dividatur; dein 
ab anno sua ipsius quinta pars subtrahatur, utToque numero juncto, dies 
expungendi inveniuntur.* . 

6. Dies,eDandae, etc. una cum diebus expungendis, addantur annis, 
per 10 multiplicatis and per 30 divisis, quo facto menses intercalares in- 
veniuntur; residuum, a quo dies interpungendi, Dandae, etc. subtraban- 2 
tur, Suddhi dieitur.T - 

7. Anni separatim per divisores 32 at 30 dividantur ; utroque nume- 
ro juncto, anni, per 11 multiplicati et per 30 divisi, addantur, un 
menses intercalares producuntur; residuum, subtractis diebus ex 
gendis, Dandis, ete. Suddhi dicitur.{ 

8. Differentia inter menses intercalares et annos elapsos, per 2 multi- 
plicata, addatur diebus expungendis elapsis, per 7 divisis ; de quo Shud- 
dhi deductaget per 7 diviso, quem tali modo invenies numerum, anni 
regens, Soli praecedente, est. 

9. Si reliquae mensium intercalarium Dande, etc. de Dandis, etc. pri- 
ommm dierum deducuntur, Dande, etc. reliquorum dierum expungendo- 





- 
rum inveniuntur. 
= e 
* Unius Anni LD. E. an 0, 45. 22. Te 30. 
1 | = 
| f 
remanet 0. 0. 22. 7. 30. 


( 0. 0. 22. 7. 30) x 160 — 059=—1.d — Ss da 


D. E.=(A BE. — 4*): 1604 (AE. — +) 


* Unius anni D. C. = 365. Lb. 30. ‘22. 30. 
—_———. DE= 0. 48. 22. 7. DW. 
DD. L. = 371. 7. 52. 30. 
D.I. = IL. 3. 52. 30. ‘ - 
AE + 10 +b +0 : 








M.1l. = 
t Uniusanni D.E.=— 11. 3. 52. 30. 
——- ll + 0. 3. 52. 30, 4 " : «. : 
(0. 3. 52. 30) x 480 = Sld. f 

31 — 16 + (15. - ; 


= oo = = 3 


mi = (AE + AS + AE X 1.) 
————— Oe 
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10. Si anni elapsi per planetarum revolutiones, Calpae spatio elapsas, 
multiplicentur et per! Calpae annos dividantur, revolutiones, etc, no- 


*“dorum, apsidum et planetarum, fine revolutionis solaris*determinantur. 


11. Mensium intercalarium diebus reliquis, ete. per 12 maltiplicatis, 
Lunae locus in Zodiaco, signis, gradibus, minutis, ete. definita, deter- 
mipatur. 

12. Diebus, etc. supra dictis, pro Cali Yugae annis elapsts computatis, 
anni regens a die Veneris calculandus est, et planetaf®um loci fixi locis, 
quos initio Cali Yugae tenebant, addendi sunt. 

13. Dandis, ete. suae ipsarum 20mae parti junctis, dies in compu- 
tanda& Ahargan& addendi inveniuntur. 

14. De diebus lunaribus, a Chaitra mensi ante Idus elapsis, Shuddes 
deducantur, residui 702da pars addatur, et per 64 dividatur; quotus a 
diebus expungendis subtrahatur, quo facto, Aharg®na anni r@gentis inve- 
nitur. 

15. A quibus diebus lunaribus Siuddhi non subtracta est, eorum 
Ahargana Chaitra mensi prior computanda est; planetae, locis prioms 
anni additis, secundum Shuddbim antea deferminatam computentur 
oportet. ? = 

i6. GOma parte de Abargan& deducté, Solis locus una cum gra- 
dibus definitus est. Ahargana, per 3 multiplicata, et per 22 divisa, Calae, 
Bicalde, ete. inveniuntur.* 

17. Soli una cum gradibus, separatim posito, si dies lunares, per 12 
multiplicati, addantur, Luna determinatur ; sin autem dies expungendi, 
per 10 multiplicati, de Sole, 7m ipsius parte additaé, deducantur, Luna 
unacum Calis invenitur. . 

18. Aharganae dimidium per 3 multiplicetur, 17ma ipsius pars subtra- 
hatur’; addét&A Martis positione fixA una cum gradibus, minutis, etc, 
Mars invenitur. 

19. Ahargana, per 3 multiplicata, separatim ponatur ; quo facto per 7 


_ Multiplicetur et per 130 dividatur; summa et productum jungantur ; 


nt 3 


* Motus planetaram diurnus in commentariv hoc modo definitur. 


» 
Sol. Luna. Mars. Mercurius. he seowgos Venus. S@turnus. L.A. S. L. N. 
13 Tt 4 1 0 vu 


u u 
oo 10 9 | 5 = 36 2 6 3 
8 Be | Dh " 32 n6 7 0 ‘ 10 
10 4s 
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summa, addita positione fixa, Mercurii positionem una cum gradibus, 

etc. exhibet. . 

7 20. Ahargarai, per [2x 71 divisi, fixus Jovis locus secundum Ene 
et minus gvaduum, et minutorum proditur. 

21. Abhurgana, per 10 et 88 divisé et Lunae loco fixo additdé, Luuae 
apsis superior datur. 

22.«Ahargana per 30 multiplicaté et per 566 divisé, minuta aro 
grediuntur; iden» numerus, plus fixi Lunae loci Lunae pol est, 
quem alii astronomi Rahum vocant. 

23-24. Ahargand, per 13 multiplicata, et gradatim per haritienten nu- 
meros divisa (viz. 101461, 151787, 190833, 24486, 1203400, 62416, 
2990000, 898000, 1886800,) gradus, minuta etc. Solis ceterarumque 
_ planetarom produntur. - 

25. Numerus, Luwae gradus &e. definiens per 20 multiplicetur et 
séparatim ponatur ; fixae planetarum positiones si illis numeris addantur, | 
Sole precedente, gradatim planetas una cum gradibus, minutis, ete, ex- 
hibentur. 

27. Gradus, etc. ex Aharganae computatione progredientes, medios 
esse monere velir. 

28. Planetae semper per Yajanos supradictos moventur, quod signis 
minutorum, ete. artificiali globo inscriptis apparet. | 

29. Quanquam planetarum orbitae, gradibus, minutis, ete, dividuntur, 
verum tamen minoris circuli gradus ete. minores, majoris gradus majores 
esse scias velim. Quare planetae a: Luna ad Saturnim secundum 6r- 
bitarum magnitudinem gradatim diminutd celeritate circumvolvuntur. 
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Summary description.of two new species of Flying Squirrel. By 
5. H. Hovcson, Esq. B. C. S. With a colored Plate. , 


The Editors of the Journal in publishing this brief article, and the plate which ac- 
companies it, which is an exact fac-simile of the beautiful drawinf made by Mr, 
Hodgeon’s Native artist, deem it an act of justice to that gentleman, to them- 
selves as Editors and Officers of the Asiatic Society, and to their contributors, 

to explain how it has happened, that though the drawing has been in their posses- 
sion since July 1842, ic only now appears. It was sent to theif from Katmandoo 
by Mr. Hodgson under the above date, with a request that the Society's Zoological 
Curator would add such remarks as be might think proper. 

The paper was handed to Mr. Blyth, who also then saw the drawing, and as soon 
as the first impressions could be coloured, they were placed by the Editors in his ~ 
hands. The colouring*of the whole of the plates, (a very slow process in India,) 
was finished in August 1845. 

The Editors in May 1844, bad the paper returned to them with the following 
announcement from Mr. Blyth :-— 

«« The truth is, both of them are species already descriBed ; viz. thePteromys nobilis 
and the P. caniceps of Gray, and it would not be creditable to the Journal that they 
should be published under Mr. Hodgson’s new names. 

They do not feel competent to decide on a question of priority of discovery nor of 
identity of species should any arise, and are herein only anxious to prove their 
earnest wish to do justice, both by liberal care amd by early publication, to the 
labours of the correspondents of the Asiatic Society, and ee SF of the Journal. 
The extract pointed out to the Editors by Mr. Blyth will be nd in the note.* 






® RODENTIA. 
; Genus ScriuRorrTreRvus. 


1. Sp. new. S. Chrysotrix, mihi. General structure and size of Mag- 
nificus. Above intense ochreous chesnut, mixed with black and divided 
down the spine by a golden yellow line, and margined externally by 


~ Extract from the Annals and Magusina of Natural History for December 1842, 
7 iu 262 and 263, 


siatimeens nobilis. —Bright chestnut-brown, with yellow tips to some of the hairs, 
pale rufous beneath ; the top of the head, the shoulders, and a narrow streak down 
the middle of the upper part of the back pale fulvous ; parachute large. 

Hab.—India, Dargellan, Mr. Pearson, Mus. Ind. Comp. 

Sciuropterus canicepsp—Blackish brown, varied with red bay; hairs long, dark 
blackish, with red bay tips ; out-side of the legs redder, beneath reddish yelloy ; 
head iron-gray with longer black interspersed hai; throat white ; chin black ; 


i sina)! lunate spot on the upper edge red, and roundish spot near the base of the ears 


 bright-red ; tail flattish, black with some redddish tipped hairs, fewer wear the 
end, Body and head, nine ‘inches ; ; tail, eight and a half. 
Ms Scr aa Dargellan, Mr, Pearson, Mus. Ind. Comp. 
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the same hue, which also spreads over the shoujders and thighs. Below, : 


and the flying membrane with the lower limbs and tail, intense orange 
red, deepening into ochreous on the margin of the membrane, and 
on the limbs ophthalmic and mystacial regions defined by black; chin 
dark, cheeks mixed, a pale golden spot on the nasal bridge. Two 
inches of end of tail black. Ears outside concolorous with lower sur- 
face. Tail longer than the animal andeecylindric. Pelage thick and 
soft, and glossy, woolly and hairy piles : average length of latter an inch 
and one-third. Snout to rump fifteen inches. Head to occiput 
(straight) three inches and three-eighths; tail, seventeen inches and a 
half ; less terminal hair, fifteen inches and a half, ears one inch and one- 
third. Palma, less nails, one inch and seven-eighths. Planta, less nails, 
two inches and seven-eighths. Habitat, hills generally, but chiefly the 
central and n6rthern régions. Sexes alike. Remark.—lIn colour much 
like Magnificus, but invariably distinguished by the pale golden line 
down the spine. 

2. Sp. new. Senex, nob. General structure as above, but size 
smaller, and fur longer. FEintire head, pepper and salt mixture, or iron 
grey: orbits and Base of ears behind, intense burnt sienna, Entire 
body above and the tail and flying membrane, a full clear mixture of 
golden and black hues ; shoulders not paled.. Limbs intense aurantine 
ochreous. Margin of the parachute albescent, and neck below the same. 
Body below with parachute there, orange red. Tip of tail black as 


usual. Ears nearly or quite nude and tail subdistichous or flatter. — 


Pelage longer and scarcely so fine as in Magnificus and in Chrysotriz. 
Longest piles an inch and three-quarters, and less glossy. Snout to 
rump fourteen inches, head two inches and seven-eighths, ears one 
inch and a quarter. ‘Tail only fifteen inches, with hair sixteen inches 
and a half. Palma one inch and eleven-sixteenths. Planta two inches 
and a half. 

Habitat as before. 

Remark.— Differs from the two larger species of these hills, and ap- 
proaches to the least, or giboniger, by the less cylindric form of the tail 
and under-ears. Its pelage is coarser and less glossy than in any of 
Sep en esta Rahs Binion mare so tsk 
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A Tentu Memoir on the Law of Storms in India, being the Mapnas 
and MasuLiraTam Strorm of 2\st fo 3rd sagem 1843. By 
Henry Pippineron. With a Chart. 


Between the 2lst and 23rd May, 1843, a very severe hurricane was 
experienced on the coast of Coromandel, which seems to have extended 
from a short distance South of Madras to Masulipatam and Coringa. 
Great mischief was occasioned by it on shore and along the coast, and 
several vessels foundered at sea, or were driven on shore, among which 
were the ships and brigs Amelia Thompson, Favorite, Inez, Union, 
Braemar, Joseph and Victer, &c. with others more or less disabled. 

It is to the always active zeal of Captain Biden of Madras, that 
I am indebted for the greater part of the documents from which the 
present Memoir isgdrawn up. I have as usual abridged them as far 
as possible, but so as to preserve carefully all the essential facts. I 
commence at Madras, with the logs of the ships farthest to the 
Southward ; I then take those to the Eastward to trace the storm in its 
progress across the Bay, and finally, I give those to the North of Ma- 
dras, as far as Calcutta. I then add, as usual, a summary shewing 
the grounds on which I have laid down the track of the storm, and 
embodying such other remarks as may have occurred to me. 





Abridged Log of the Ship Bussornan Mercuant, Captain Fannin, 


from Bombay to Calcutta, reduced to civil time. 
18¢h May 18413.—r. M. strong monsoon, W. N. W. and West, with 
ezgnalle and rain. 4 r. m. abreast of Point de Galle, distance 7 miles. 
No, 146. No. 62, New Sznues. N 
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19th May.—Rounding Point de Galle, and at noon wind W. by 8S. 
and fine; steering N. E., latitude 5° 52’ N. longitude account 82° 12’ E, 
4 Pp. M. strong "W. by S. breeze. Bar. 29.56,* increasing to a hard gale* 
W. by S. et midnight. 

20th May.—Gale continuing W. by. S. latitude account 7° 20’ N. 
Bar. 29.26. r. M. continued heavy gale W. S. W.; squalls, rain and 
heavyssea ; mfidnight Bar. 29.26, = 

21st May.—Day-light more moderate, wind S. W.; at noun Lat. 8° 
30’ N., longitude 86° 29". P. mM. strong gale South, with heavy squalls 
continuing to midnight. 

22d May.—a. M. finer, but gale continuing from the South to noon, 
when latitude 12° 00’ N., longitude 87° 24’ E. Bar. 29.36. Pp. m. 
South and S. S. E. monsoon gale, to midnight. 

23d May.—Noonelatitude 14° 34’ N., longitude 86° 30' E., wind 
S. 5S. W., steady monsoon gale from midnight. 





Extract from the Log of the Ship Rasastuan, Captain A1xts, from 
Caleutia to’ Mauritius, reduced to civil time. 


19th May.—a. m. brisk breeze E. S. E. and S. E.; at 7 a. mw. S. E. 
by E.; at noon, ship standing to the 8. S. W. Noon latitude observed 
9° |’ N., longitude 88° 16’ E,  r. m. increasing with squalls, and Bar. 
stated to be “ falling.”+ At midnight more moderate, wind 8S, E. by E. 
to East and N. E. 

20th May.—\1 a. m. wind N, E.; 4 a. M. wind shifted to the West; 
day-light increasing; 6h. 30m. hard gale from Westward; at 10 a, m. 
wind marked West; noon, Bar. 29.20; from 30.00, at which it had 
before stood, wind West. Pr. m. wind W. by 8. Ship running from | 
_a. m. from 5 to 7 knots to the Eastward, strong gale W. to midnight. 

21st May.—a.m. the same; 5 a. m. hauled up to the 5S. E, by E. 
Noon, gale had moderated to fresh gale and heavy sea, latitude 8° 12’ 
N. Bar. 29.70. To midnight hard gale S. S. W. 

22d May.—a.™. the same to noon, when latitude 7° 48’ N., longitude 
“91° 45’ E. Bar. 29.60. rv. m. fresh gale, being on 23d and following 
days the usual monsoon. 

* Corrected by a comparison in Calcutta,—H. P. 
+ Its height not given at this time, = ee ya 
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Abridged Log of the 1. C'. Steamer Tenasseaim from Aden, eae to 
- Calcutta, civil time. e 


21st May 1843.—a. m. fresh breeze from W. N. W., variable 
towards noon with squalls, and squally appearances all round from 
E. S. E. to W. N. W. and a heavy sea. Latitude 6° 48’ N., longitude 
chronometer 78° 3‘, Pp. mM. wipd S. and S. W. fresh and sQually. = Mid- 
night brisk gale with heavy squalls and showers and a heavy sea. Bars. at 
4a.mM. 29.92 and .75. Noon 29.90 and .72. 4 Pr. m. 29.90 and .72. 

22nd May.—Wind 8. W., weather and sea the same. Latitude 5° 3’ N,, 
longitude 80° 3’ E. pr. mw. wind W. S. W. and S. W. strong breezes 
and sea. Barometer 4 pr. m. 29.80 and .40, Noon 29.30 and .40. 

23d May.—Winds W. to 8S. W. by W., weather and sea the same. 
Noon, latitude 6° 49’ N., longitude 82° 58’ E. pr. m. to midnight the 
same weather. Barometer at 4 Pp. M. 29.30 and .55. 

23d May.—4 Pp. Mm. went into Trincomalee harbour. 


Abstract of Log of the Bark Cortnca Packet, from 13th to 22d May, 
ctoll ima, From Captain Bipen. 


18th May, fine weather. Barometer fell from 29.70 to 29.50. At& Pr. 
m. 29.45, the weather still looking fine, sent down royal yards, took one 
reef in the top salls. Point Pedro bearing W. S. W., distance about 
140 miles; midnight strong N. E. winds. Barometer 29.40. | 
19th.—2 a. M. a tremendous squall from E. S. E. attended with 
heavy lightning, struck the ship, and hove her on her beam ends; before 
being able to shorten sail, the main sails and fore and maintopsnil 
were blown out of the bolt ropes. 4. ™m. blowing a fresh gale attend- 
ed with heavy rain, bent another maintopsail, close reefed it, and set 
it. Daylight blowing a tremendous gale from E. by S8., the sea running 
in pyramids, and the ship labouring very heavy. 8S a. mM. Barometer 
29.30. 10h. 30m. a. mu. a very large water spout formed within about 2 
cables length from the ship, passed across her stern, and hove the ship 
round head to wind, the fall of water on board the ship was tremen- 
Ea Sie. Observed the Barometer to rise immediately to 29.45. Noon 








co) 
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the sea abated, wind flew round to the N. W. in a tremendous squall, and 
the weather began to look more favorable. Observed Flag Staff Point, 
Trincomalle, bBaring West, distance 10 miles. 38 F. M. wind from ~ 
Westward,*a strong double reef topsail breeze with clear weather. 

20th —Moderate throughout. Barometer at 28.50. 8 P. Mm. weather 
looking very bad to the W. S. W. Midnight blowing a heavy gale. 

21sf—3. &. wm. the gale increasing, ang the sea rising, hove the ship 
to under close reefed maintopsail. Daylight blowing a terrific gale, the 
sea running in all directions, the ship labouring very heavy, and at times 
on her beam ends, the maintopsail blew out of the bolt rope. Barome- 
ter 29.40. Noon, latitude 5° 30’ N., longitude 83° 40' E. 4 Pp. x. the 
sea and wind abated a little. 6 r. m. moderating fast, made sail gra- 
dually, 8 rp. M. Barometer rising fast. Wind at West. Midnight fresh 
breeze and fine. Bar®meter 29.65. 

22nd.— Moderate and fine; during the gale of the 19th and 21st, the 
ship has not suffered the least, and made no water. 
* Madras, 10th July, 1843. (Signed) T. B. Cnircorr. 





Abridged extract from the Log of the Ship Marquis or Hastinas, Cape. 
J. Bropue, from Singapore bound to CM@lcutta, reduced to civil time. 


Forwarded by Capt. Bripen. 


20th May, 1843.—Noon latitude 11° 51’ N., longitude 95° 5‘ E. 
Moderate S. by W. to W. S. W. at midnight. : 

21st May.—S. 8. W. wind to noon. Daylight, Narcondam bearing 
N. W. 4 N., breeze freshening to 6 knots with squally weather to 
the Westward. 8 a. M. heavy squall from S. W. Noon moderate. rp. m. 
light and cloudy and squally to Westward; wind 8S. W. to midnight. 

22nd May.— Weather squally ;S. W. by W. to S. S. E. wind; a cross 
sea from S. W., latitude 14° 52’, longitude 93° 57' E. pe. m. Preparis 
bearing West, distance 10 miles, light winds N. W., dark and squally. 
“midnight strong breezes N. W. and heavy sea. 

23rd May.—a.™M. the same strong breeze and heavy cross sea, 
wind N. W. Noon latitude account 16° 42’, longitude 92° 4’ E. At 6 
r. Mm. wind about West. At Pp. m. veering to S. W., and moderating to 
the usual monsoon at midnight. . © 
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24th May.—Noon latitude 17° 58" N., longitude 90° 10° E. Light 
Vessel, computed to bear N. W. 4 N. distance 200 miles. 
2 


Ship Bramin. £xtract forwarded by Capt. Biven. 


The ship Bramin from Siggapore bound to Madras, #ad from 20th 
May, between latitudes 8° and 8° 38’ N. heavy threatening weather 
from 3S. by W., veering gradually to S. W., and reducing her to close 
reefs till the 23rd, when the weather became finer. No Barometer or 
longitudes are given in her log, but we may take it that she was far 
to the Eastward, and that this was the usual weather at the setting 
in of the monsoon. 





Extract from the Log of the Barque SeRincaratam, from Acheen Hegd 
to Madras, reduced to civil ime. Forwgrded by Capt. Bipen. 


From the time of leaving Acheen Head, we hada continuance of 
gloomy unsettled weather to the— 

20th May.— Wind 8. Ss. W. 4 P.™. increasing gales, heavy squalls 
with rain, thander and lightning, latitude 7° 30’, longitude 98° 50", 

21st May.—At noon wind S. S. W., latitude 9° 10, longitude 88° 50’, 
Commences with heavy squalls, with rain, thunder und lightning, a 
heavy confused sea. 

At 8 p. m. increasing gales, heavy squalls, gloomy weather close 
reefed topsails, and reefed foresail. 

Throughout these twenty-four hours, a continuance of heavy squalls 
and gloomy weather. 

22nd May.—Wind S. W. by S., latitude 10°, longitude 85° 30’. 
Commences with heavy gales and squalls of rain, thunder and lightning, 
a heavy confused sea, under close-reefed topsails; latter part more mo- 
derate, made sail. . 

‘The remainder of the passage gloomy, unsettled weather, squally with 
rain, thunder, and Sh with a*continuance of threatening appear- 


| ‘auces, S. Foster, Mate, 


= 
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Abstract of the Log-of the Transport Barque Trazer, from Madras 
to Penang with Troops on board, reduced to civil time. Forwarded 
by Captain Bipen. - 
19th May, 1843.—At noon latitude 12° 00’ N., longitude 81° 28° 

E. Barometer 29.72. Thermometer 86°. Weather very threatening, and 

winds variable, hove to; the wind not marked, but apparently from S. W. 

to 5. S. W.s At 3 Pp. mM. made sail,, winds to midnight marked 

about 8S. E, ; 
20th May.—Shortened sail and hove to again at noon, in consequence 
of the threatening weather and disturbed sea; wind marked as variable 

from Ek. to N. N. E. Noon no observation, latitude account 11° 18’, 

longitude account 82° 40‘ E. Barometer 29.70. Thermometer 86°. 

Pr. M. every appearance of bad weather, wind increasing to strong gale 

from abouteN. W., wiolent squalls and rain. Wind not marked, but 

from about 9 Pp, wm. * running free,” course E. 8. E., 8 knots, to mid- 

night, under close reefed maintopsail; foresail, and foretopmast staysail ; 

gele increasing fast. 
2ist May.—2 a.m. “ecudding almost before it,” course ES. E., 9 

and 10 knots (hence wind W. by N. or West? but not marked!) At 5 

a very violent squall W. N. W. veering to 8. W. 11h, 30m. foresail blew 

from the yard, ship scudding 12 knots, broached to. Noon hove to, a 


complete hurricane. Barometer 2 a. M. 2F70 at a ; 
6 , 29.40 . 1 tae 
8» 4, °29:30 a 
Noon ,, 29.20 * oe 
Noon, latitude account about 10° 43' N., longitude 85° 4’ E. 


rp. M. gale continuing, wind not marked, 
4 ve. m. Barometer 29.20 : 
» Midnight 29.45 

22nd May.—At7 a. m. gale a little moderated, Noon latitude in- 
different observation 11° 25’ N., longitude 85° 10’ E, Barometer 29. 60. 
py. mw. wind marked S. S. W. and at 5 rp. m. South; gale moderating t 
anidnight : making sail and repairing damages. | 

23rd May.—More moderate, wind still (apparently) South. c 
latitude by account 11° 58’ N. longitude 86° 27’ E. Barometer 29, 
Thermometer 86°. Pr. M. moderating, but still threatening. 
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24th May.—Fine. Noon latitude 11° 10’ N., longitude 88° 37’ E. 


Barometer 29.68, Thermometer 88°. 
. er 


At Penang, the Meteorological Register kept there by ortler of Ga- 
vernment, gives at 9h. 40m. a. m. the following state of the Baro- 


meter for— 
| 17th May 1843, 29.954 ° ° 
18th ditto —.886 
19th ditto —.888 
20th ditto —,.938 
2Ist ditto —. 926 
: t 22nd ditto —.944 


| 23rd ditto —.930 
There is nothing in the remarks of the weathes, &c. to endicate any 
extraordinary disturbance, 





. Observations at Calcutta. By H. Pinpincron. as 


21 se May, Sunday Eveniug, 1843.—8 r. et. stars particularly clear 
and brilliant, The zodaical light like a comet ; to the South, stars visible 
at 5° elevation. 

22nd, Monday.—a. m. Barometer fallen from 29.8 on the 2Ist to 
29.7, squally from 8S. 5. W. with light rain, and in the evening a heavy 
shawer, East heavy nimbus. Barometer 29.76 
28rd, Tnesday.—Dark gloomy weather, squalls and rain from S. W. 
and South. Bar. 29.70. 
24th Wednesday —6 a. m. Barometer 29.775, ddérk gloomy nimbi 
. from East to Zenith. To the Westward clear with strata at intervals. 
+ ‘To the Southward, at times much smoky scud driving rapidly across 

__« from the East, light breezes and puffs at intervals, with drizzling rain 
from the Bast. 











- Y tthe Surveyor General's Office at Calcutta, at Noon, the Barometer 
—* on these days stood as follows :— - 


Me > oe May 2ist Bar. 29.698 
me ‘¥ » 22nd , —.665 
AR.) et SOO 
\? ae = , » 24th , —610 
ie 
a te 
Seabee ir e 
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At Bombay the Standard Barometer corrected to Temp, 32°, was at 
x 20th «=: -- 29.572 * 
° 2 Ist xe -- Sunday. 
° 2200 6 +~% -.- —.-456 
25rd “<.. «- —395 
24th. +s 434 
. . 25th sa. oon  — 495 





From the Madras Atheneum. 


Vizagapatam.—On the evening of the 2st ultimo, the rain com- 
menced pouring down in torrents, and continued so for the space of nearly 
one week, eccompanied by a strong wind, which set in from the North 
East, veered round to the East and blew a furious hurricane from that 
quarter ; during its continuance, a solitary Dhoney which ‘was riding 
a4 anchor in the roads, having been the previous evening deserted, by 
the greater portion of &er crew, parted from her anchor, and was 
driven to the shere with only three men ou board; and she went to 
pieces a very short time after. A native brig also ran ashore, (inten- 
tionally as is generally supposed, ) and she now lies a total wreck about 
a mile or two to the Northward of this plice. Recent accounts from 
the Northward mention the fact of wrecks of vessels being strewn along 
the coast, and that about a dozen native craft have wrecked or foun- 
dered between this and Ganjam. = 

. 


—————_ 


Abridged Extract from the Log of the Brig Unton, Captain SPRINGER, 


from Coringa bound to Pondicherry, reduced to civil time. For-. 


warded by Captain Bien. 


The Union left Coringa on the 19th May 1843, on which day at ~ 


noon Coringa Light House bore West about 7 miles distant. ©. M. 
slight winds, and at midnight fresh breezes Eastward. 
20th May.—Noon, wind E., latitude 15° I’ N., longitude 82° 37’ KE. 
rp. m. freshening from N. E. Evening and morning with heavy rain ; made 
preparations for bad weather. Midnight strong gales, apparently N. E. 
Vessel very leaky, and heaving cargo overboard. — . 
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2ist May.—To noon gale increasing. No longitude or latitude 
marked. v. m. Wind marked N. or N. by W. Vessel sence and gale 
increasing to midnight, 

22nd May.—Gale still continuing, but apparently veering to the 
Westward, for it is marked at W. N. W. Atl pe. mM. vessel scarcely 
kept afloat and sinking, but always scudding. 

23rd May.—1 a. mM. wind §. W. AtT7 a. m. saw thé bark ¢//el/en, 
Captain Driver, and succeeded in getting on board of her, the brig 
going down shortly after. At noon on this-day, Helen's latitude was 
11° 50’ N., longitude 82° 30° E. : 


Abridged Report of the Master Attendant of Cgringa, fogwarded by 
Capt. Bipen, civil time. 


20th May.—a. mM. N.E. Wind | rv. mw. Easterly, 10 vr, mw. N. E. fresh 


breeze, with thunder and cloudy weather to the Southward. . 
2ist May.—Wind N. E. with heavy squalls throughout; latterly 
constant showers of rain. e 


22d May.—a.m. Wind N. E. At 5 rv. m. Easterly heavy gales, 
and constant showers of rain throughout. 

23rd May.—1 a. M. wind marked S. E. 3 a. M, Southerly, moderat- 
ing to fine weather at midnight. 





Abridged Log of the Barque Candahar, Capt. Rinvey, from Bombay 
bound to Calcutta, civil ime. 


19th May, Friday.—Tbroughout light variable breezes E. N. E. to 
E. S. E. Noon latitude 15° 26’ N., longitude 81° 30° E. 

20th May.—a. m. 5 knot breeze N. E. by E. to 8. E. and N. FE, 
at noon, when latitude 16° 06' N., longitude 82° 13’ E.4 re. mM. Baro- 
ineter had fallen to 29.60, with threatening appearances ; made all snug 
for a atorm. At 10 r. m. wind N. E. by E. increasing rapidly to 
midaight, 

2ist May.—a. Mm. wind N. E., storm increasing with violent squalls, 


” 


ship lying te. A barque to windward, sea very high, Barometer down 


a 
i. 


® ‘ 
i o~ . "= Wea wm" 2 “ . 
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to 29.55. No observation, latitude account 15° 40’, longitude 82° 40’ FE. 
P. M. Jo midnight increasing storm, sea making a Mear breach over 
the vessel, > 

22nd Mny.—a. m. heavy gale N. E. weather as before. At 10 
A. M. wind marked at S. E. Barometer at 8 a. m. 29.35. Noon la- 
titude by account 15° 30’ N., longitude account 83° 00’. 1p. m. “ blow- 
ing a perfect Rurricane at S. E. with a tergific cross sea.” lh. 30m. Pp. m. 
Barometer at 28.83. At 2h. 30m. Pp. Mm. “hurricane at its highest, and 
drawing round to the Southward; vessel making very bad weather.” 
At 4h. 30m. ®. m. Barometer inclining to rise a little, but no change 
inthe weather. ‘ Hurricane continuing to blow if possible with more 
fury.” At6 Pp. m. “hurricane having shifted to South, wore ship as we 
were drifting fast in shore.” 8 r. Mm. Barometer 29.29, and wind more 
moderate. Midnight wheavy gale with squalls at times. 

23rd May.—a. m. hard gale S. S. W., daylight abating, but sea 
very heavy. Noon latitude 15° 38", longitude 83° 20’ E, Wind 8, S. 
W., strong gale to midnight. 

24th May.—Strong osonsoon from 8S. W. to W. 5. W., latitude 
17° 42’, longitude 85° 00’. On the 25th, arrived in soundings, and on 
26th at noon, Point Palmiras Light House bore N. E. by N. 4 or 5 


] 
eagues = 





Abridged Log of the Barque Evrunates, Capt. Wiison, from London, 
bound to Calcutta, reduced to civil tne. 


19th May, 1843.—To noon fine weather, wind from East to N. E. 
by E., which had also been about its direction for the preceding 24 
hours. Noon latitude 14° 51’ N., longitude 81° 28’ E. vr, m. to mid- 
night the same winds and weather. 

20th May.—Winds from N. E. to North, freshening from North at 
noon, and from latitude 16° 24’ N. longitude 81° 40’ E. At 10a. m. 
Masulipatam bore W. 4 N., 10 miles. PF. mM. moderate breeze E, N. E. 
ancreasing at 8 with thunder, lightning and rain. Midnight very threa- 
tening appearance; wind E. N. E., making <i; snug and standing to 
the S, Eastward. 

21st May.—By 6 a. m. hard gale E. N. E, 10 A. . variable. At 
noon N. Easterly, hard gale and squalls, with heavy raia Latitude 


" 
. 
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by observation 14° 40’ N,, longitude 82° 52’. “ An Easterly current the 
last 24 hours, the high Easterly swell preceded the wind about 4 hours, 


“and the sea got up very rapidly with the wind,”* Nton, Barometer 


28.90. Sympiesometer 28.80. At the commencement of the gale, Baro- 
meter 29.80. Sympiesometer 29.60. p.m. hard gale N. E., high cross 
sea. Midnight very hard gale. Wind at 9 rp. mw. Easterly. Midnight 
E. 8. E. . nes sae 

22nd May.—S a. om. blowing a hurricane. 7 a. m. wind S. E. by 5., 
wind drawing S. E. and Southerly in the squalls. Noon wind S. 8. E., 
hurricane still continuing. Latitude account 14° O08’ N., longitude 
82° 29' E. rp. m. continued heavy hurricane at South. /fai/ and rain at 
lr. mM. 6 Pp. mM. Barometer rising rapidly, wore and bore up to the N. 
E. by E. 7 vr. mM. wind S.S. W. 8 vp. mw. Barometer 29.20. Midnight 
hard gale and heavy squalls. . . 

23rd May.—2 a.m. wind S.S. W. 6 a.m. to noon moderating, 
and sail was gradually made, wind S. S. W. Latitude observation 16° 
17’, longitude 83° 44". ‘* A set of 62 miles South 69° E. in the last 
48 hours.” To midnight variable, and squally from the South to 
Ss. S. W. . 


Abridged Log of the Bargué Loxp Evruinstone, Coptain Crawrorp, 
Jrom Madras towards Vizagapatam; civil time. Forwarded by 
Captain Bipen. 


2ist May, Sunday, 1843.—First part cloudy weather with wind 
from N. N. E. to N. E. Barometer falling from 29.98 to 29.55. At 3 
Pr. M. dark gloomy appearance with sudden gusts of wind, prepared for 
bad weather. At1l1 Pr. mM. severe squalls. Midnight strong gales from 
N. N. E. to N. E., veering between the two points. Barometer, 
middle part 29,50 to 29.42, latter part and noon 29.20, Latitude 
15° 45’ N., longitude 83° 15’ E. by dead reckoning. 

22nd Monday.—Severe gales from N. E. to E. N. E. and East; at 
10 a. M, blowing very hard with a high sea; at 10-30 severe squalls 
split the double reefed topsails; Barometer 29.8 hove the ship to with 


* This remark is worth attention. The Easterly aes was probably the oufpouring 
of Mia’ Godavery. 
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a tarpauling on the weather mizen rigging, at noon terrific squalls, got 
the anchors secured with extra lashings, ship behaving very well, Baro- 


meter from 2858 to 29.0, 28.90 and 28.80. At 1p. m. a heavy sea struck” 


the back of the rudder, carried away some of the pintles and gudge- 
ons, got a hawser passed over the stern to keep the rudder steady ; at 
2 if possible, blowing harder, the lee side of the fore castle, and top- 
gallart rail under water; wind veering fom East to E. S. E. and 8. E. 
blowing very severe. 

23rd Tuesday.—Barometer at 2 a. M., 28.75 wind hauling to 5. 5. 
KE. the hawser securing the rudder cut through, the rudder now beat- 
ing from side to side at a most fearful rate making all tremble; at 
5 wind South, at 6 broke down the after cabins to get at the rudder, 
all the pinules being gone with the exception of the upper one; suc- 
ceeded in lting it owt, and letting it go clear of the ship. 8 r. Mm, wind 
moderating at S. S. W. Midnight Ditto; Barometer 29.0 to 29.5 and 10. 

24th Wednesday.—Ship making a great deal of water, observed the 
ceunter stove in, and the rudder case all started in consequence of 
the time it took to get clear of the rudder; all hands, with the passen- 
gers, employed at the pumps ; at 2 getting more moderate, commenced 
making a jury rudder with the spanker boom for a main piece and 
20 fathoms of chain cable. 

25th May.—Employed at the pumps and rudder, got it over and 
made sail; latitude 16° 18’ longitude 83° 18’ 45’ E. deemed it proper to 
haul up for Coringa to repair damages, at 4 r. M. sighted Coringa 
Light. Noon, anchored in the Roads, the crew quite exhausted from 
incessant labour. 

This hurricane according to Col. Reid’s Theory of Storms, passed 
from E. N. E. in a W. S. Westerly direction, and the centre of it 
could have been no great distance from us to the southward, at least 
not more than from 6 to 8 miles, 

LT have seen the Commander of the unfortunate Amelia Thompson, 
he says this Hurricane commenced with bim from N. Westward, ver- 
ing to West and S. Westward, thereby shewing that the centre of this 
turning wind or hurricane was to the Northward of him. 

‘The Barometer is by Troughton and Sims, a most excellent inatru- 
ment, its ASepEMENNe fecertiogs) weather is from 29.90 to 30.10 
and 30,12. . _(Signed,) H. Cwawrorp, 





. 
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Extract from the Log of the Barque Lyxpoca from Madras towards 
Vizagapatam, reduced to civil time. Forwarded by Capt. Biyen. 
20th May Saturday, 1843.—1 rv. m. of 19th, winds ©. N. E. steady 

breezes and fine weather; 4 Pe. m. ditto wind and weather; 6 steady 

breezes and cloudy weather; 8 squally; 10 wind E. by S. midnight 
squally with rain, wind E, by N. At 2 a. m. 20th increasing winds and 
squally with lightning to the kastward. Daylight decreasing wirfds and 
cloudy weather. At 8 winds E. N. E. and ditto weather, at 10 squally. 

Noon steady breezes and fine, watch employed bending mainsail. Lati- 

tude by observation 18° 42’ North. 

r. mw. Winds E. N. E. fresh breezes and cloudy weather; at 4 in- 
creasing breezes and cloudy. At 6-30 increasing wind, at 5 fresh 
winds and cloudy with lightning. At 10-30 strong breezes and squal- 
ly. At 12 strong breezes and squally. ° ° 

2ist May.—a. m. Wind N. E. by E.; at 2 increasing gales; at 3 and@ 
at 10 strong gales. Wind E, N. E. squally weather at 11 severe 
gales; noon, increasing gales and very severe squalls ; sun obscured. 
pr. Mm. Wind E. N. E. strong gales and squallf; at 5-45 increasing gales 
and severe squalls. At 8 severe gales and thick havy weather; at 9 
increasing gales and very severe squalls with rain, laid the ship to un- 
der the close reefed trysail and double reefed spanker; at 12 strong 
gales and very heavy squalls. . 

? 22d May.—At 4 increasing gales and severe squalls with rain, Day- 

light heavy gales and very heavy squalls. At 8 blowing a tremendous 

hurricane. Noon the same. Pr. m. wind N. E. by E. 30 wore ship; at 

1 Pp. w. shift of wind from the westward, and the ship under bare poles ; 

at 3 wind W. S. W.; at 4 blowing a tremendous hurricane, and the ship 

lurching very beavily, filled the larboard quarter boat, cut her away ; 
at 4-30 ship lurching very heavy, greatly damaged starboard quarter 
boat, carpenter prepared his axes to cut Sway masts if necessary. 

At 5 carried away the spanker gaff; at 6 the hurricane abated a 

little; at 8 very strong gales. and severe squalls with thick hazy 

weather. Midnight strong gales and severe squalls with thick hazy 
weather. 

28d May.—Daylight inclined to moderate with decreasing squalls. 
| At 10 more moderate; at noon decreasing wind and cloudy, sun obscur- 
\ ed. 7a. ae wind S. S. W.; 10 5S. w. 





‘ 
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r. mu. Wind S. W. by S. At 75. by W. P.M. strong gales heavy 
squalls, rain, and a heavy swell running; at 5 more moderate; at 10 
increasing gale. Midnight increasing squalls with rain. 

24th May.—At 4 Yr. M. moderate with a fine clear sky; daylight 
moderate; 10 wind S. by E.; 11 South; Noon moderate and fine; lati- 
tude by observation 16° 24° N. 

To the foregoing Log, Captain Bidew adds the following valuable 
notes obtained by him from Captain Corney. 

“T have just got hold of Captain Corney of the Lord Lyndoch, 
he says at 2 past Noon on Monday the 22d, the Barometer fell from 
28.35 to 27.95—at 10 a.m, it was at 28.35—he says the strongest 
gusts were about 1 rp. Mm. when there were intermitting severe gusts, 


accompanied by great and terrible heat—and there were alternate gusts 
of heat andwold afverethe hurricane veered to 58, Ww 
@ “The commencement of the Gale was from N. E. by N., just after 
Midnight on the 20th—all the 2Ist the Easterly gale continued— 
the change was preceded by a dead calm which lasted ? of an hour.—, 
and the shift was about*»ne p. m. on Monday, when the Barometer 
was at its minintum—a tremendous cross sea arose at this time, but 
the swell from the S. W. soon subdued that which had got up from the 
Eastward. Rain and drift of sea accompanied the hurricane, darken- 
ing the atmosphere very much—sails were blown away from the yards, 
though well secured with studding sail gear, &c. 
Ship was nearly thrown on her beam ends. Poultry drowned on lee 
side of the Poop.” = 





Abridged Log of the Ship Jurta, Capt. Jones, frem Calcutta to the 
| Mauritius, reduced to Civil time. 

18th May.—Noon in latitude 18° 29° longitude 89° 38’. Calms and 
light rains to midnight. ‘* Heavy clouds rising from S. E, ‘quarter. 
Barometer only 29.75, which is lower than it stands generally.” Mid- 
night light S. W. breeze. 1. Me 

19th May.—2 a. m. light S. E. breeze to noon when latitude 18° 05! 
longitude 89° 06’ observation, 7 Fr. m- freshening, vivid lightning S. 5. E. 
to S. S. W.; midnight steady breeze 5. E. ree Oey 

* The italics are mine,—H, P. ; 1) 
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20th May.—1 a. m. Barometer 29.72. Noon, increasing breeze S. E- 
by E. squally and heavy head sea; latitude 16° 09' longitude 85° 13’ 
*Barometer 29.75. pv. m. hard squalls wind E. 8, E. threatening ap- 
pearance to the Eastward, 7 Pp. m. severe gusts with rain and lightning ; 
ll vr. m. wind S. E. by E.; 1 r. a». Barometer 29.55; at 6 Pp, um. 29.50; 
at 9, 29.50; midnight 2%50. Thermometer 86° throughout. 
2ist May.—S. E. by E. galg with increasing heavy cro%s sea; 2 a. ot. 
S. E. Noon strong gale; latitude account 13° 50’ longitude 86° 46’ 
Barometer 1 a. um. 29.50; 4 a. mw. 29.50; G a. um. 29.49; 9 a.m. 29.48 
Thermometer 86°. Fr. m. wind S, E. to S. 5, E. severe gale. OP. M. 
severe gale with squalls at times “attended with a thick fog.” Mid- 
night the same weather; 1 P. m. Barometer 29.48; 6 P. m. 29.48. 
22d May.—To noon, wind S, E. to S. S. E. severe gale With 


heavy cross sea; latitude account 13° 47’ longitude accouns 86° 05' E. 


Barometer 1 a. m. 29.50; 6 a. m. 29.50; 10 a. m. 29.50. Thermometer 
86°. Pp. st. wind S. E. to South, strong gales and sea as before. 4 Pr. m. 
moderating a little; 7 gale increasing again, midnight strong gale ard 
clear weather, wind about South. rv. ™. Barometer 29.45; G P.M. 
29.45; 11 Pr. M. 29.40. Thermometer 86°. . 

23d May.—a. m. The same gale from South, Barometer 5 a. ™. 
29.40. 11 a. m. 29.40; Ther. 86. Noon latitude observation 15° 47’ 
longitude 85° 20’. The Log remarks that the Wessel had suffered 
much by the heavy cross sea arising from a S. E. and S. W. swell 
for the last 24 hours. Pv. mM. wind Southerly, more moderate; 5 P. M. 
again increasing. Barometer | vr. M. 29.55. 6 P. M. 29.55; Ther. 86°. 

24th May.—a. M. becoming fine; wind South to Noon, when lati- 
tude observation 15° 42’ N., longitude 85°51’ E. Barometer at 2 a. M. 
29,60; 11 4. mM. the same. Thermometer 86°. 





Extracts from the Log of the Transport Cuamrion, Captain Bupp, 
reduced to civil time. Forwarded by Captain Bipen. 
isch May.—Light airs from E. N. E. and hot, sultry weather; strong 
set to the Northward, and much swell from the Eastward, latitude 
_ 14° 6’. Baremeter 29.9. 


oe) ti le 
eee ake 
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19th, Friday,—Light airs from E. N. E, and sultry weather, latitude 
15° 29", Barometer 29.55. Pp. a. light breeze from the Eastward and Bs 
heavy wind. * ee 

20th Saturday.—a. m. Cloudy weather and much lightning with 
heavy swell from the Eastward; latter parts squally with distant 
thunder and vivid lightning and suspicious looking weather; saw the 
land off Narsapour Point, Latitude 16° 9’. Barometer 29.45 to 29.75 
vr. m. fresh increasing breeze from N. E. and heavy swell, exchanged 
signals with the * Inez;” prepared for bad weather. Throughout the 
night bard squalls from Eastward and E, N. E. with a heavy sea 
getting up and much rain and lightning. 

21st Sunday.—From daylight to noon blowing a strong gale with ‘ 
occMRional bard squalls and rain; under a close reef main topsail and 
close reefed mizen. eLatitude by account 15° 31’, Barometer 29.70, 
pr. M, heavy gale and increasing, with much sea, and ship labouring 
greatly, wind drawing to E, 5S, E, Midnight, increasing in violence 
with tremendous squalls and rain. 

22d Monday.—Ship new labouring greatly with the heavy seas, lash- 
ed one half of the new poop awning to the Gaff to assist in keep- 
ing to. Barometer 29.60. 

r. m. Wind drawing round to the Southward and inclining to lull; 
suspecting a sudden shift round to the 5, W. immediately wore ship, 
which no sooner done, and, had the yards again secured, when it 
commenced blowing a perfect hurricane from South, accompanied with 
dark weather, and tremendous heavy rain and high sea, which threw 
the vessel completely on her beam ends, staving in the quarter 
boat. I now fully expected every instant to see the masts all 
go by the board, as from the ergat and constant labouring of the Py 
vessel the rigging had become quite slack, and the topmasts were 
pressed over like a bow; fortunately we had taken the precaution 
previous to have swifters on, as in righting again and rolling sud- 
denly to windward, it would all have snapped during the tremen- 
lous gusts, and after, it was impossible to distinguish any thing the 
length of the vessel, from the violent rain and drift of the sea which 
completely washed over all. From our position by reckoning, and great 
drift which we have experienced whilst lying to from the commence- 
ment, and heavy seas from the eastward and S. E, and which still in-* 
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creased in force carrying the vessel right before them, I fully ex- 
pected, should the wind not draw round to the S. W. that we shoyld be 
driven before night upon Narsapour Point, for the wind had hung so 
constantly to the Eastward that with difficulty we could obtain an 
offing ; immediately after the vessel righted I got below to my cabin 
and found the Barometerhad fallen suddenly from 29.60 to 29.20," the 
gale continued without intermission with hard squalls afid rain with 
tremendous cross sea until midnight. 

23d Tuesday.—Midnight drawing round to S.S. W. and abating in 
strength afterwards, when we made a little sail and kept away East. 
During most part of the night the pumps were constantly at work. 
From daylight to Noon decreasing, but still hard squalls ; by indift obsn. 
Latitude 16° O’ Longitude 83° 20’: found we had experienced a strong 
lee current.7 > ° 

24th Wednesday.—r, m. decreasing with passing squalls and much 
sea, wind S. 8S. W. Barometer 29,60. 

25th Thursday.—The weather commenced moderating and sea sube 
siding, anchored at Vizagapatam, Barometer®29.60. to 29.90. 

Vircesnt Bepp, 
Commander. 


Report from the Bark Chatham, Capt. Girrorp, forwarded by the 
Marine Board. : 





In the Bay I experienced a severe gale from N. E. to S. E. com- 
mencing on Saturday the 20th May at 10 r, M. and lasting to Mon- 
day the 22d May noon, when it moderated. My Latitude was 16° 
Longitude 84° in the height of the gale, by dead reckoning, and by 
comparing legs with the Euphrates., I find it was more severe 30 
miles S. W. of our position. Wa. Girrorp. 

Report from Masulipatam by R. AvexanpeEn, Esq. forwarded by 

Capt. Brven. 
Masulipatam 23d May, 1843. 

From the weather we have experienced here I fear that you have 
had a gale at Madras, and bad weather both to the Northward and 


* The italics are mine, for this remarkable fall is a very curious phonomenon. 


+ The storm faye.—H. P. 
r 
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Eastward, the weather has been unsettled here for some days, and 
since the 20th the wind has been from the N. E. On the 2Ist we had 


heavy squalls with rain, with the Barometer falling. From yester-* 


day morning the Barometer fell rapidly as you will observe by the 
following memorandum, 


22nd May at 4 rv. m. Bar. 29.080 
. ™" 4.50 4)50 
5. gale, increasing and blowing in violent gusts. 

Violent Gusts 6.24 Bar. 28.900 
6.30 875 

if 820 much lightning to S. and 

S. E. and thunder. 

7.30 -730 
- Sie -760 
8.30 -730 
9 -760 
ce 10. -160 
10.30 - -7160 
Pr. M. di. Bar. 28.774 
a Ak y80 .820 
12. 940 
23rd d A. M. 980 

2 29.050 4 Pr. m. 2 wind changing to 

E. S. E. and then to 8. and S. b W. blowing with bh great violence with 

o drizzling rain. 

3 A. M. 29.100 
4 .150 

5 .175 Noon the Barometer is 


now up to 29.300 blowing fresh from the Southward. 
Two Brigs and one Sloop are on shore, and four Brigs have lost 
their main masts; several of the cargo boats are driven inland, as well 
| as a sailing boat of my own missing, with large stores of firewood and 
a - timber. Great damage has been done in consequence of the sea having 
+ inundated the place; the inundation extended beyond the first range 
ae of Garden Houses, and the Causeway is rendered useless, the sea 
_ having flowed over it and breached the retaining walls in several 
ean besides carrying away all the stone nenating 9: the Bund leading 





\ 
. 
7 
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. _ from 29,67 to 29.37—and at Ennore, about 8 miles to the Northward 
ee j ty 
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from the Fort to the Village of Gillumdindee is also breached. The 
sea flowed into the Fort through the East and sea gates, one qoney 


* is left close to the brick work of the pettah gate, a large boat is lying 


against the Causeway, and part of a Lower mast lying on the causeway 
half a mile from the Fort. 

Trees in every direction have been blown up by the roots, windows 
and doors of substantial houses blown in, and a numb@r of Native 
huts and buildings destroyed. From Noon of the 21st to 5 r. m. 22nd, 
we had 2,025 inches of rain. I have just received a report of one Brig 
having foundered with all on board, with the exception of one Lascar 
who saved himself on a plank. 

Masulipatam, 15th Sept. 1843. 

My pear Sir,—The greatest violence of the gale on the coast, 
appears to have been felt here, although it was felt as far* North as 
Culingapatam. 1 have no information with regard to the distance it 
extended to the Westward, and in the Guntoor and Patnaud Districts 
the damage appears to have been caused by the torrents of rain, while 
here all the rain that fell during the gale*did not amount to 24 
inches, there was thunder and lightning during th® gale, but not 
much. The gale commenced from N. E. and N. N. E. and ended 
at S. W. 





Report from the Acting Master Attendant at Pulicat. Forwarded by 
Capt. Bripen. 

We had a strong gale here, accompanied with heavy rain, which 
commenced on Sunday morning the 21st at about 11 o’clock—blowing 
N. N. W., and abated the following day at noon, I am happy to add 
that, with the exception of a few old buildings which fell down, no 
other material injury was done at this place; no vessels were in these 
roads on the day of the gale. 


= 


Abridged Reports from Madras, by Captain Brven. 
The range of the Barometer at Madras during the late gale was 
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of Madras it fell as low as 29.30 at 3 a.m. on the 22d instant. 
Wind veering throughout the 21st from N. N. W. to W.N. W.—the 


quantity of rafm which has fallen in 48 hoursis 10} inches. Fourteen * 


vessels put to sea from these Roads between 11-30 and | rv. a. onthe 
2ist May. 

Corprnia.—Went as far out as 82° 20’ E. Latitude 11° 30’ N. Ba- 
rometer fell*to 29.0 and continued asglow as 29.20 two days. The 
heaviest of the gale was from N. W. ending at S. W. on Tuesday. 
During the gale the sea was very heavy and confused, more so than 
commonly in such gales. 

Braumin from Singapore to Madras, Saturday 20th May, scaalli at 
4 re. mw. midnight dark cloudy weather. Wind throughout veering from 
S. W. to S. S. W. 6 a. m. heavy squalls with much rain— Noon gale 
increasing; wind S#eby W. 

Sunday 2\st.—Strong gale and squalls with much rain, Wind 8. by 
W. Midnight ditto weather. 6 a. Mm. more moderate, noon clear, latitude 
ebservation 8° 16’ N, 

22d Monday.—Commenced with unsettled weather, heavy squalls 
with much rain, ¢hroughout squalls and unsettled weather, wind veering 
from S. W. to S. S. W. 

Tuesday 23d.—Strong breezes and squalls, wind S.S. W. Midnight 
dark cloudy weather. 4 a. m. more moderate and clear. Noon wind S. 
W. clear weather, latitude observation 8° 38’. 

The Barque Braxmar slipped from Madras Roads with the wind at 
N.N. W., N. W. and finally W. N. W., She was Imd on her beam ends 
and righted only by cutting away her masts, the wreck of which carried 
away her rudder. The Vessel became water-logged and nearly unma- 
nageable and was driven by noon 23rd May to latitude by, observation 
12° 55' N. Wind at 1 p.. on 22d civil time, being W. S. W. and at 
1 a.m. 234 S, W. by S. She was finally driven on shore and wrecked 
near False Point Divy. 

Ship Henaxy.—Pat to sea from Madras Roads, and had the wind 
veering from N. N. E. at 1 Pr. a. on the 2lst May, to S. W. by W. at 
noon on the 22d, when the Barometer was at 28.90. At midnight, 
wind S. W. Barometer 29.20, the gale moderating towards daylight 
on the 23rd ; at noon of which day she was in latitude 13° 18° and at 
noon of the 24th in latitude 12° 26' N. longitude Bie 57’ Ek. 
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Brig Briron.—This vessel slipped and ran to sea with the wind 

at N. W. at 1. 30. rp. aw. on the 2lst May civil time. At 7 the gwind 
° was North, and at 10 N.N. E. Vessel steering E. by S.” 

On the 22d at 5 a. m. the wind shifted to West in a hard squall. 
At noon hard gale, latitude by indifferent observation 12° 15° N; by 
account 12° 35’: longitude account 82° 51'. Barometer 29.20, having 
made by log 158 miles E. by §. and E. S. E. from Madra’ roads? 

The wind marked 8S. W. fresh gales at midnight, moderating. 

On the 23d at noon latitude observation 11° 36’ N. Account 12° 7' 
Barometer 29° 40’, Chronometer 83.25. Account 83.52. 

Ship Basoo—had increasing gales as she proceeded to the East- 
ward, and at 2 a. ». on Monday 2\st May, had it blowing very hard 
from W.N. W. with continued sleet showers, thunder and lightning. 
Two Barometers at their lowest 28.29. On Monday2d at nosn, latitude 
obs. 12° 33’ N. and longitude per 2 chros. $2° O° E. Since then 
had the wind mostly from 8. S. W. to West. Baboo’s Barometer when 

: she slipped was at 29.20, and here it stood, then at 29.57; her Bare- 
meter is therefore .37 below the true range.—WN. B. See subsequently her 
report. ° 


Report of iam Stuart of the Barque Banoo, to Capt. Bipen. For- 
warded by that Officer. 


", On Sunday at 12-30 we slipped from SO fathoms cable and went 
to sea. 

Had an increasing gale as we went to the Eastward, and at 2 a.m. 
on Monday 2Ist May had it blowing very heavy from W.N. W.. with 
continued sleet showers and much thunder and lightning. My two 
Barometers at their lowest 28.29. - 

The Ayd was the last of the ships seen by us on Sunday evening, 
pene none of them were seen afterwards. I laid my ship to, baving 

broke part of the wheel and got the man steering maimed, otherwise 
Ebad: no oasualties, 


*, ; 
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On Monday at noon my latitude was per observation 12° 33’ N. and 
longitude per two Chronometers 82.0 E., since then had mostly the 
winds from 8.8. W. to West. . 


om | 


e al s 
Ship Isapetta Watson, Capt. J. A. Macponaxp, from Madras to 
Calcutta: report from her Commander, reduced to civil time. 


19th May 1843, Friday.—The weather was close and sultry with 
a heavy swell rolling in on the beach indicating the approach of a 
storm. Thermometer at noon 83°43’, sympiesometer 29.36. ’ 
20th Saturday.—a. m. hove short and made sail from Covelong ; 
7 A. M. cate to anchor in Madras Roads, hard squalls from the N. W. 
with heavy rain; observed the flag flying at the fort for all ships 
to prepare for sea, Thermometer 48°, sympiesometer 29.26. Pr. a. 
sqjually and variable from N. E. to North with heavy rain. . 
2lst Sunday.—a.m. r@ade sail from Madras Roads, at 4 a. Mm. 
hard squalls an@ rain from N. N. E.; 10 a. mw. blew very hard with 
squalls and rain from N. E. to N. and a high turbulent sea running. 
Under close reefed main top sail ; noon blowing very hard with a 
high cross sea and heavy rain. Thermometer 83°30’, sympiesometer 
29.16. . 
A continuance of the N. E. gale. At 2-30 ep, m. Thermometer 84° i 
sympiesometer 28.96. The ship labouring this Time most fearfully, 
8 r. mw. Thermometer 83° sympiesometer 28.84. 9 r. mw. Thermometer 
83°, sympiesometer 28.0 a fearful sea running. 
22nd May.—3 a. m. a heavy squall with bail and rain ;.8 a. m. the 
gale blowing with greater violence with a turbulent cross sea, making 
a fair breach over the ship, and straining her very much. Thermo- 
meter 835°, sympiesometer 28.64. Noon ditto weather. 
Madras bearing by account West and by North 70 miles. 
° 2 Pr. m. Thermometer 83°30’, sympiesometer 28.70. 3 F. m. sympie- 
someter 28,84, the weather more moderate, but a turbulent sea, the 
| wind flew suddenly from N.W.to West. At4 p.m. it came from S. W. 
and continued so with dark weather and rain. 
23rd May.—At noon Thermometer 84°30", sympiesometer 29,11, 





= . _ 


. 
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Abridged Report from Capt. Oxsrow, of the Ship Gexurnat Kyo, 
to the Secretary to the Marine Board, Calcutta. , 

* The ship General Kyd, of 1318 tons burthen, (old” measurement) 
left the Bengal passage, Acheen Head, on the evening of the 9th May, 
civil time, with a pleasant breeze and very sultry weather from the N. 
Eastward. 

This continued for some days with squalls and variable weather at 
times, and sudden sharp squalls and rain, and that throughout the pas- 
sage from Acheen to Madras, to which place we were bound in 
ballast from China. The weather continued so unsettled, although the 
Barometer continued high, between 29.70 and 29.90 and the thermome- 
ter never below 84°, and on one afternoon at 3 o'clock it stood at 96° in 
my cabin that I was led to apprehend a gale of wind during the whole 
passage of eight days. On the 19th May I anchesed in Madras roads, 
and immediately received a notice from the Master Attendant to be 
prepared for bad weather. On the 20th May the weather was squally 
and unsettled from the Northward, Barometer at 29.70, In the 
evening the appearances becoming more favourable I did not leave the 
shore, but on the morning of Sunday the 2Ilst the see which is a sure 
forerunner of a gale on that coast, rose tremendously high, “insomuch 
that I was once capsized in trying to get through the surf, and was 
very nearly one hour and a half, ‘n getting through the second time, 
with the boat nearly full of water ; at noon got on board the ship, the 
wind then from N. N. W. blowing fresh, shipped the cable and made 
sail, stood E. by S.” At 3 Pp. m. gradually increasing with thick rain at 
times and most turbulent sea. At 7-30 Pp. m., much lightning to the 
Eastward, but the sky gathering up thick in the Westward, and very 
unsettled and squally, with a furious sea. At about 8-30 a tremendous 
squall and a sudden shift to W. by N. Clued up and with difficulty 
furled the main topsail and rounded to with head to the N. Eastward, 
ship labouring awfully. Continued strong gale and tremendous sea 
till about 2-30 a. mw. on the 22d, when the wind in a tremendous 
squall shifted suddenly to the S. W. by W. causing the sea to rise in 
perfect mountains and in a most confused irregular manner,—the ship 
then rolling and plunging that I sometimes thought she would not re- 

 eover herself. About 3-30 the mainmast went over the side followed 
by every stick except the foremast, bowsprit and fore yard ; the ship then 
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rolled her gunnels under. The strength of this hurricane lasted till 
about S a. a. when it become a little more moderate, but the sea run- is 
ning with unabated fury. Had no observation that day, but the rec-* 
koning at noon made us about 68 miles E. 45. from Madras. Soon after 
sunset the wind and sea moderated a ilédte. and by daylight on Tues- 
day the 23d, we were enabled to get a foresail bent, and set as much 
sail In varfous ways as we could,eand at noon by observation 
found ourselves in latitude 13° 47’ N. longitude 82° 3' E, Barometer 
29.44, The breeze settled into a fresh monsoon from 8,W. to 8.3.E. 
which weather continued pretty steady till the 3lst May, when at 
9-30 r. a. we made the Light Vessel at the Sandheads, 

State of the Barometer on board the General Kyd, during the late : 
gale, corrected by comparison with that of the Surveyor General's 
Office, Cakeutta. © 


May 2Ist at Noon, 29.45 
e at Sr. mw. 29.38 b 
5) 4, @ 29.28 
Ore ay 29.26 
. ae 29,19 
Min 29.17 A 
b2 45 29.11 
BS “$s 29.11 . 
May 22d at noon, 29.18 
2r.m. 29,19 a 
a 29.27 
May 23d, noon, 29.42 
Thermometer ranging from 82° to 88°. 7 





Ship Proromeria.—Slipped from Madras roads at noon 2Ist May ; 
at 10 vp. m. hove to. 
22nd.—4 a. wm. blowing a hurricane with heavy thunder, lightning 
eand rain, Barometer 28° noon latitude account 12° 49’, longitude 
81° 41", 
aes. -23d.—Barometer rising, latitude noon 12° 56’, longitude 82° 4’. 
= This vessel ran, and was driven to 82° 30' East longitude 5 and from ‘ 


<a 


Se 12° 49' N. to 14° 8’ N. She returned safely to ) Madras. ° 


“= : 
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Brig Dora, report by Capt. Hanvex, Commanding her, to Capt. 
Bipen. , 
+» On Sunday night I experienced a hard gale about N.*West, attend- 
ed with constant rain, hove to with head to the Northward. Monday, at 
4 r. Mm. sudden change of wind from the S. West and more moderate; 
at noon latitude by observation 12° 50’ longitude 82° 25’ E. Tuesday 
exchanged colours with the ship Henry, latitude 12° 56’. « Wednesday 
10 p.m. made Madras Light bearing S. West, but owing to the 
night’s looking so dirty I stood off, and have been in latitude 14° a, 
found the current setting strong to the N. Eastward ; during the whole 
I have not lost or strained a rope yarn. Yours respectfully, 
May 30th. Wan. Harvey. 
No Barometer ; Sympiesometer injured with gga.—cC. B. 


= - * 


Barque Coaxer, Capt. Rip.ey. 


The heaviest of the gale commenced about midnight on Sunday, when 
we hove to under bare poles. 4 r. m. on Monday the gale moderated ; 
when we made sail gradually ; our Barometer was as low as 29. during 
the heaviest of the gale ; bwe were as far to the Eastward. as 82°26' by 


Chronometer. - 


The Bark Orpheus at Anchor at Ennore, forwarded by Captain 
BIDEN. 


4 _ 20th May. —Begins with light winds from S. S. W. and ends with 
strobe gales ‘from W. N. W. Barometer at 29.305 and falling. 
21st May.—Strong gales, heavy rain and thunder and lightning, wind 
N. W. to Ww. N. W. throughout, but “ strong swell setting in from the 
Eastward,”* is noted in the log at 2 rp. m.; when heavy gales which 
continued to midnight, Barometer 29.4. 


* These and the other italics are mine. The “ strong swell from the Eastward set- 
ER ting in on the Coast with a gale blowing directly off shore, is a remarkable phenome- 
| ‘non, which can only I think be explained by the progressive motion of the Storm Wave. 
. alas Memoir, p. 398, Vol. XII, Jour. As. Soc. 
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22nd May.—a. Mm. wind N. W. pvp. m. W. N. W. and West at 
midpight ; strong gales throughout ; and heavy swell from the Bastw ward. 
Barometer 2973: 

23d May.—Winds West, W.S. W., S. W. and finally S. S. W. mo- 
derating at6 a. m. to clear weather. Barometer a. m. 29.4 and pr. 
29.5. Strong swell from the Eastward a. m. which is noted as going 
dowrr about noon. ~ 

Coringa.—On the night of the 22d May, the French Barque Joseph 
ef Victor, Captain Honey, 360 tons, belonging to Messrs. La For- 
que and Co, of Nantes; bound from Bourbon to Calcutta witli a car- 
go of 1000 bags of Cloves and a good deal of Specie, was driven on 
shore to the Southward of the Coringa Light House. About 700 bags 
of Cloves have been saved as well*as the crew and passengers; it was 
believed that much-more property would be rescued. On the same 
day the Native Brig Hamsamalah of Chittagong, laden with a cargo 
of salt, was driven ashore 12 miles to the Northward of Coringa, one 
man lost. On the 26th the Lord Elphinstone, Capt. Crawford, bound 
from Madras to Vizagepatam, put in at Coringa in distress—she 
had lost topsail- yards and all her sails in the gale which set in from 
N. E., veering to E. S. E. and blowing a furious hurricane from 
S. S. E. # 

The Amelia Thompson foundered at Sea about 80 miles E, by N. of 
Madras on Tuesday morning the 23d ultimo at 6 a. m. Part of the 
crew, consisting of the Captain and 15 men, have been saved, having 
been in open boats from Tuesday morning until Friday morning, when 
they were picked up by a native vessel, on board of which they were 
treated with great kindness, and they ultimately landed at Coringa on 
Monday last. The remaining portion of the crew, seven in number, 
have met with a watery grave. 

Effect of the Recent Gale in the Interior.—As we had feared would 
be the case, we regret to say that accounts are daily being received 
from the interior of the loss of life and property from the recent gale 


and heavy fall of rain with which it was accompanied—Villages had 


been swept away and property destroyed to a very large amount, in 


value, as well in building, as in cattle and grain, &c. &c,. and in addi- 


tion we regret much to add, the loss of human life-—The following 
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| . 
““We regret to learn by a letter dated Poorshottapolium, 27th ult., 
that terrible destruction has been caused in the Guntoor distrigt in 


* consequence of the inundation attending the late storn®;* many villages 


having been swept away or sustained great damage by the floods which 
came down suddenly on the morning of the 23d. Swelled by the pre- 
vious rains, four nullahs and sixteen tanks near Inacondah, overhowed 
or swept away their banks, causing a lamentable loss of Kfe ands pro- 
perty, of which the following details are given, 

* Rajahpett.«—Three hundred houses destroyed or injured, sever lives 
lost, Poorshottapolium, 200 houses injured, seven lives lost. Chilkloor- 
pett, 300 houses injured, éwo lives lost. Pusmorroo, 20 houses injured, 
four lives lost. Aunanarum and Toolapanee, 200 houses injured, and 
seventeen lives lost. In addition to®%he above damage or destruction of 
above a thousand houses, and the loss of thirty-seygn lives, it is stated, 
that 2,800 head of cattle and horses and 9,000 sheep perished, and that 
2,700 candies of grain were more or less injured. The whole amount of 
damage being estimated by our informant at above 100,000 Rupees. 
The total destruction occasioned by the inundation was indeed hardly 
ascertained, many villages having been damaged oy swept away, of 
which no perfect account had yet been received, 

** From the notices now received from distant parts of the country it 
is evident, that the gale and heavy rain felt here abqut a fortnight ago, 
formed merely part of a great atmospheric disturbance ushering in the 
South-West Monsoon, and traversing the entire peninsula from North 
to South, marked throughout its course by considerable, though hap- 
pily only locally, destructive violence. At Delhi on the 17th, unusual 
weather prevailed. ‘sHigh North-West and Easterly winds and occa- 
sional storms of rain, the coolness of the atmosphere being, for the 
time of the year, very extraordinary.” At Hyderabad a few days later, 
the Monsoon set in with great violence, and at Coringa, Masulipatam, 
Guntoor and Pondicherry, in fact all along the coast in a North and 
South line, heavy gales and torrents of rain simultaneously prevailed.” 

We glean the following from the Bombay Times of May 24 :-— . 

“ The Weather.—Since the evening of Thursday, the sky has looked 
so troubled, and the barometer fallen so steadily, that we supposed 


the Monsoon to be at hand. The wind has got round nearly to South- 
_ west, and the alternating land and sea breezes have ceased. Our sea 
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breeze, which blows with so much regularity from the North-west for. 
seve® months in the year, has disappeared, On Sunday evening some 
light showers féll, and the sky has ever since continued black and" 
cloudy. The mosfsingular phenomenon of all is, the remarkable and 
steady fall of the barometer, which has been gradually sinking for four 
days, and has now got to a point rarely attained by it, The following 
are tlhe readings of the Observatory Stamdard since Thursday, when it 
began to fall—they are given both as read from the scale, and as 
éorrected for temperatures, capillarity, &c. The hours ’re very nearly 
those of daily maximum and minimum :— 


==. > —_— ———— 


4 A.M. 10 a.@. 4 P.M. 10 P.M, 
Read. Cor.!) Read. Cor,| R ead. Cor.| Read. Cor. 
Th. 18, 29.736 2985686/29.792 29.633)29.686 29.529/29.722 29.568 
FEF. 19, 678 526 746 594| 462 488, 710 557 
Ss. 20, 688 538 768 586 632 475 710 555 
MS a, 575 421 630 471 494 338 566 411 
Tua. 23, 510 357 572 412 489 331i e 


© 

‘‘ As no tempest has presented itself here, sich as these indications 
would have inclined us to expect, we are led to infer that within the 
Jast four days a hurricane has been raging within a few hundred 
miles of us, the effect of which has only been manifested here on the 
barometer. ‘The influence of the Madras hurricane last October was 
very conspicuous, but nothing like this.” 

“For the following accounts from Cochin and Tellicherry, we are 
indebted to the kindness of Capt. Biden, the Master Attendant :— 

“ Cochin.—The Ship Hero of Malown, whieh left these Roads on 
the 25th ultimo, was wrecked on the 26th or 27th near Alleppee—all 
the crew with one exception were saved, and they have arrived here 
this day. 

“ Tellicherry.—During the night of the 31st, two Pattimars were 
driven on shore a little to the southward of the flag staff, and were 

- soon knocked to pieces by the heavy surf. On the Ist instant, another 
Pattimar was driven on shore to the Southward of the flag staff, and 
on the 2d, one was swamped at her anchors and went to pieces—the 

above wrecks have been caused by a heavy rolling sea.”—Madras 
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12th June.—Ship Julius Cw#sar, Wingate, from Aden 18th April, 
and Mocha llth May. ’ 

Remarks.—Julius Cesar in latitude 12° 51’ N., longithde 58° 28’ E. 
experienced a heavy gale of wind from 8. E. to W.-on the 25th May, 
which continued till the 29th, in latitude 9° 56’ longitude 66° 30’ E. 
Lost all our sails, and sprung the head of the main mast.—Saw the 
Hindostan steam ship pass Mogha on the 7th May. : ° 

At Hyderabad, the storm commenced at N. E. veered to N, W. 
and S. W., and then at N. W. again with a greater fall of rain thaw 
had been Anown at this season for many" years, upwards of 9 inches 
in 36 hours. Gale commenced on the 22d, and lasted all the 23d as 
per letter. 

Ship Hyderabad from Bombay.—The Myderabed had bad weather 
at Mangalore on 2ist, 22nd and 25rd, wind N. BY. to West, much 
rain. Barometer fell on 21st to 29.41, rose on 2) st. 

Another report.—The ship Hyderabad, Captain Harrison, was at an- 


chor at Mangalore at noon. . 
2lst May.— Dark gloomy weather, and fresh sea breeze. r. uw. N. W., 
cloudy and rain increasing towards midnight. * 


22nd May.—To noon fresh breeze (wind not marked.) r. M. strong 
gales. 9 p. mw. heavy gales, hard squalls, and a very heavy sea. 

23rd May.—6 a. m. unable to ride longer with safety, weighed at 8 
A. M. with uncertain weather. 10 anchored again. p.m. fresh W.N.W. 
gales and cloudy; stood to the S. S. W. and South 111 miles, with 
heavy weather noon 25th, in latitude 6° 57‘, having carried the same 
W. by N. and W. by S. Monsoon to that parellel. 


—_—_—_—_—_ - eooor "= 


The following is from Captain Newsown, Assistant Resident at 
Kurnool, Madras territory. 

1 am sorry to say, that my efforts to obtain information regarding 
the storm of the 22d, 23d and 24th of May last have been unavailing, 
I therefore lose no time in sending you my own observations made at 
Yelgode, a village at the western base of the Eastern Ghauts, lying 


between 78° and 79° E. longitude and 15° and 16° N. latitude, 


= “f sheltered on the East and North by ranges of hills at from 7 and 10 
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miles distance, sufficiently high, (from 500 to 1400 feet above the 
plaig,) to influence the direction of ordinary atrial currents. These 
observations Gnly go to note the fact of the storm’s influence having 
been severely felt in this latitude so far inland, its duration, and ge- 
neral direction. I much regret the absence of a Barometer, particu- 
larly on this occasion, where the atmospheric depression appears to 
have*been so remarkable, and so exteysively and simultaneously felt 
over the greater part of Peninsular India; the fall of the Barometer bav- 
Mg been noted at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. From what I can 
glean from my correspondents, I find that its chief fury was experienced 
between 15° and 19° N. latitude and from 76° to 84° E. longitude, 

At Yelgode it was ushered in by two days of cold drizzly weather, 
the atmosphere was charged with low clouds that came from the West- 
ward and* hung im wreaths on the Eastern Ghauts. The Thermo- 
meter fell from 99° at 2 Pp. m. the hottest part of the day to 76°. 
On the 22d at 8 Pp, m. it commenced to blow strongly from the N. and 
W. W., increasing at 9 rp. m. to a perfect gale, attended with rain, but 
no thunder, which contmued with little intermission during the whole 
of the night. ‘Phe next morning, at 10 a. m, a lull took place of an 
hour’s duration. At 11 a. m. it recommenced, rain and wind unattended 
by thunder, as fiercely as before, never ceasing till the following morn- 
ing, the 24th, when the sky cleared. The wind however continued 
strong from the N. and N. W. during the day. 25th was cloudy, rainy 
and stormy, strong gusts of wind from the W. In the night it rained 
heavily with thunder and lightning. 26th settled rain, calm. 27th set- 
tled rain, light winds variable. 28th clear in the afternoon, and wea- 
ther gradually assumed its usual tone. Though the storm’s chief force 
was expended on the Coromandel coast in the latitudes mentioned, yet 
it was also felt on the Western coast so far Southas 11°. Near Telli- 
cherry between the 2lst and 25th of May, about 15 Patimars were 
wrecked along the coast. 





From Te.xricurrey on the Malabar Coast, I have the following notice 


with a register of the weather at Cannanore, kindly forwarded by 

J. W. Fraser, Esq., Collector. 

Ido myself the pleasure to enclose some atmospheric observations 
for the month of May last. You may have taken potion from the public 
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prints, that we had unusual and very heavy weather during the month, 
and much loss to the native craft on the coast in consequence, sand 


‘one English ship was lost to the Southward near Cociiin. With us 


the wind was not remarkable, May being always a boisterous month, 
from the surf and swell rolling in; the tides were most remarkably 
high; the bad weather also set in very early, and not from the usual 
quarter. I chiefly, however, ferward the enclosed to inform you,’that 
such statements are now monthly transmitted to Madras, and that I 
should think copies could at all times be obtained from the authentic 
sources should you deem such expedient. 

P, S.— Many of the old inhabitants believe the bad weather they for 
ten days experienced and suffered so much from, not to have been the 
regular ‘* Monsoon.” 

Your’a truly, - 
Tellicherry, July \2th, 1843. W. H. Fraser. 
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BomBay.—Ship news 4th June 1843.—Ship Caroline, J. Constable 
Master from séa. ’ 

Intelligence.—Cut away main-mast in latitude 19° 30’ N. longitade 
70° 45’ W. Vessel struck by a heavy Hurricane, and on her beam- 
ends for five minutes, until main-mast was eut away. On sounding 


Pumps, found four feet water in the Hold. 
» 


I now arrange in the tabular form the logs of the different vessels 
at sea and on the coast, so as to show at a glance the progress of the» 
gale, with the state of the weather at the same moment of time, as 


far as our records extend. 
- . 
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SUMMARY. 


I proceed now to consider in detail the evidence afforded by these 
documents for laying down the track of this stormas I have traced it. 
The first log is that of the Bussorah Merchant, which I notice to re- 

mark that she was evidently carrying a heavy monsoon from the 19th 

May, on which day she reached*Point de Galle, to the 22nd and 23rni on 

which last day she had reached 14° 34’ N. longitude 86° 30’ E. steer- 

ing thus as it were from the South point of Ceylon towards the 
middle of the Bay on those days, and before the monsoon. The next 
document is the log of the Rajasthun, which ship being bound to the 

Southward, was from the 19th at noon, when in latitude 9° 1’ N. longi- 

tude 88° 16’ East, standing to the S. S. W. with the wind from 5. E. 

by E. to E. and N. E. At 9 a. Mm. on the 20th she haa the wind at N. E. 

which at 4 shifted to the Westward, and was a strong gale at West by 

noon, the Barometer having fallen very considerably, the ship running 
to the Eastward. 

The fall of the Barometer is somewhat loosely given as being abou 
80, but it must have been a very remarkable ones for those lati- 
tudes, and I am thus inclined to suppose that this vessel hafl a storm 
passing to the Oey ere her at about noon on the 20th, when she 
may have been in latitude 8° 35’ N. longitude 85° 55' E. She was 
standing to the Eastward from 5 to 7 knots per hour, and the storm 
travelling the other way, which will account for the suddenness of the 
fall, as also that by noon of the 21st she had the storm moderating. 

It was of small extent, for as seen by the chart the Seringapatam was 
only bringing up a heavy monsoon, about 90 miles to the South of the 
‘supposed centre for this day, which was most probably the date of the 
beginning of the vortex. | 

Passing over the curious log of the covtige Packet and that of the 
Tenasserim, both of which I shall notice in another place, we have next 
for these days, the 19th, and 20th the log of the transport Teazer, which 
vessel hove to on the 19th May, on account of ‘the threatening weather 
in latitude 12° N. 81° 28’ E. ; her Barometer at 29.72 and having stood 
on a little again, hove to on the 20th, on which day at noon I take her 
to have been about in latitude 11° 18’ N. longitude 82° 40’ E. In the 
afternoon of this day the storm had commenced with her in a gale from 

s 
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N. W. and she scudded with it to the E.S.E. We shall return to her 
log when discussing the place of the centre of the storm for the 21st, but 
I may remark*here, that we can barely suppose the storm of the Rajas- 
than and that of Teazer to have been the same. 

On the 21st, we have the Teazer with a gale fram N.W. since the 
afternoon of the N.W. and at noon on this day, after scudding with 
a tremendous heavy gale from the Westward, broaching to in a hurri- 
cane, with the Barometer at 29.20, and afterwards rising. This must 
place her position on that day very close to the centre, and that centre 
about due North of her. 

The ships Lord Elphinstone, Lyndoch, Candahar, Champion 
and Euphrates* were all on this day off the low land at the mouth 
of the Godavery and Kistnah, and it will be noted that the trending 
of the coast just the South of their position, or in latitude 15° 
North, from N. E. and S. W., becomes North and South, and the high 
land recommences in about Lat. 15° to the Southward, leaving the 
valley and delta of the Godavery to form a wide extent of low land. 
The Euphrates, the outermost of these vessels, was at noon on the 21st 
about 120 milesdrom False Point. They had all gales from E. N. E. to 
N. E. with falling Barometers, and the Julia, which ship was far to the 
N. Eastward, and about in the middle of the Bay, had the wind at S. E. 
We shall thus, I efnceive, not be far wrong if we consider the centre of 
the storm at noon on the 21st to have been about in longitude 85° and 
in latitude 11° 20’. There is perhaps a little aftomaly in the wind 
marked in the log of the Bussorah Merchant, which is said to have been 
5.W. a.m. and South Pp. m. which would allow us to call the wind S. W. 
by S. at noon, while in strictness she should have the wind S. W. by W. 
or two points farther to the Westward. This is not of any great im- 
portance when we recollect that she was bringing up a heavy monsoon, 
and that the small storm of the Rajasthan on the 20th (if there was 
one) would necessarily occasion some irregularity hereabouts. 

On the other side of the circle also we have some slight anomalies 
ofthe same kind, in the winds marked in the logs of the Bittern, Baboo, 
&c. which were aan at this time, in part those deflected from the 


* | have marked oaks the tracks of the Candahar, Wisin and Union to avoid 


confusing the chart with too manyvof (hem, <6 . 
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shore and in part the monsoon. For the 22d we have first the logs of 
the ships off the mouth of the Godavery as before, all of which had® had 
the storm commencing on the 21st at about N. E. and drawing gradual- 
ly to E. N. E. and E. 8. E. according to their positions. 

They had it on this day, by noon, a hurricane at S. E. to S. S. E. 
veering rapidly to South and S. S. W. as it passed them. With 
the Lord Lyndoch and Champion indeed it was a shift of wind, buft we 
have not unfortunately their positions to any accuracy; indeed those 
positions which are given, though most creditable to the care and 
attention of the commanders of the ships, must still be taken with 
much allowance; for, in the position they were, there was not only the 
usual causes, drift, leeway and heave of the sea operating, but more- 
over the ‘storm wave,” “storm current” and probably an outset 
from the floods of the Godavery, all combining to affect the calculated 
position of the vessels. As however the whole of the ships were, like 
a dispersed fleet, within a circle of 120 miles in diameter, it will be seen 
by the chart that in placing the centre for this day at noon in 
latitude 15° 45’, longitude 82° 7’; we shall®as nearly as possible give 
the ships the winds veering as they really did, as we as to the three 
stations of Masulipatam and Coringa, at the first and SoutWermost of 
which, Masulipatam, the gtorm was increasing at 5 rp. wm. of the day 
from the N. E. and N. N. E. shewing evidently thaé its track towards 
the shore was to the South of that port. 

On the 25rd we have the storm moderating, with all the ships in the 
offing, to a regular monsoon gale, and on shore at Masulipatam veer- 
ing also to the E. S. E. and subsequently to the S. and S. by W. We 
do not learn where the centre passed inland, as there are no European 
stations between Masulipatam and Ongole, a distance of 95 miles: it is 
probable that the centre daprded somewhere between these two stations. 
I have carried my strait line near to Ongole, but not meaning thereby to 
indicate that we have any knowledge of the exact point at which the 
centre struck the shore. It was I think more to the North, as the 
storm would probably travel up the valley of the Kistnah. 

At Madras and with the ships which put to sea from the roads of 
that port, the storm was, as it should be, on the Southern quadrants of 
a circular, one passing to the North East and North of that point, a gale 
veering from N. N. W. to N. W. and West, and subsiding into the re- 
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gular monsoon, which we must always allow for in considering the 
effe&ts of a storm at this season of the year. 

For its track inland, all we can say is, that it was, as appears by 
the newspaper report, most severely felt, both as a storm and in 
the shape ‘of inundations arising from excessive rains, through the 
Guntoor and neighbouring districts, which are more or less in a line 
bet®een Ongole and Hydrabad, and that it must have passed to the 
North of that city, being there first a gale from N. E. and veering to 
N. W. and at Yelgode, which is situated about 110 miles South of Hy- 
drabad and thus on the Southern side of the track, it was always a 
storm from North and N. W. 

The heavy surfs on the Malabar coast, alluded to in Mr. Fraser's 
letter, with the threatening weather at the ports of Mangalore and 
Tellicherry, and the remarkable depression of the Barometer at Bombay, 
are all proofs that the storm was very widely felt as to its general 
atmospheric influence; but we cannot for want of a date connect the 
dismasting of the Caroline or the storm of the Julius Cesar with our 
data, from distance, time, and the want of all intermediate evidence. 
We may presume it not improbable that like the Calcutta storm of 
June 1842, it was “lifted up” by the table land of the Deccan, and 
perhaps descended again in the Arabian sea, but of this we have no evi- 
dence ; such as w@ have, I have placed upon record, because itis of great 
importance to have even the imperfect notion which it gives of these 
curious passages of storms over the Ghauts. 

Rate of Travelling.— We have only one day, 2lst to 22nd, from which 
we can take any safe data for its rate of travelling at sea. The distance 
between these two centres is 240 miles, which gives exactly 10 miles an 
hour, and from the centre of the 22nd instant to a supposed point 
50 miles to the North of Hydrabad, wherg we may take the centre to 
have been at some time on the 23d instant, is about 350 miles, which for 
36 hours is also about the same rate. I need not add that this last 
datum is of course almost guess work, but it serves to shew that the 
storm probably had not, in this instance, experienced much retardation, 
in its course up the valley of the Godavery, which it seems to have fol- 
lowed at least for some distance. 

It is then an instance, and to these researches a new one, of a storm 
apparently generated in the centre of the Bay at the ebange of the 


« 
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“monsoon and travelling up on a N. Westerly course, the track from the 


Z2ist to the 22d is N. 48° W. towards the low lands of the Deltas of 
the great coast rivers, and it forms thus a new track on our storm 
charts, and an addition of much importance to our knowledge. 

[ must not close my remarks without adverting to the very curious 
log of the Coringa Packet, which vessel evidently had on the 19th one 
of those small hurricanes (for we may so term them) which though of 
limited extent, are, during the short time they last, excessively severe. 
My readers will probably recollect that of the Cashmere Merchant off 
the Island of Preparis on the 21st November, 1839, which is described 
and delineated on the Chart to my Second Memoir, Jour. As. Soc. Vol. 
ix. pp. 1O7, 397. and thatin the Sixth Memoir also there are instances of 
their occurring in the China seas. These sort of hurricanes are not un- 
common it would appear off Ceylon, for H. M. S, Céhturion was totally 
dismasted, and nearly foundered in one on the 4th December 1803, which 
lasted only a few hours; and I have other instances of the kind on re- 
cord amongst my materials for a Memoir on “ The Old Storms of the 
Bay of Bengal.” s 

The rise of the Barometer when the water spout had fassed under the 
stern of the Coringa Packet, and the heavy rain which it brought with 
it, are facts of much interegt. The gale of the 21st I consider to have 
been the usual monsoon one, as though severe it wae accompanied by 
a rise of the Barometer. The hot and cold blasts noted in the log of 
the Lyndoch, and the fact that Masulipatam was inundated from the sea, 
are also of much interest. The Lyndoch’s Latitude on the 30th has 
been by mistake printed 18° 42’, it should have been 13° 42’. 


An Inscription from a Tablet in a Buddhist Monastery at Nisaro tn 
Curira,. By dD. we Maccowa N, Esq. M,. F). Surgeon of the Ningpo 
Hospital, With a Plate. 


We have lost no time in lithographing this curious inscription, so as to submit it to 
the learned. We have, we think, recognised two of the characters in the Lama formu- - 
la of Om-Ma-Ni-Pup-mi-Om as written in the Uchen character, of which a plate 
will appear in the next or following number, accompanying remarks by Lieut. 
Cunningham, B. E. on Moorcroft’s Travels, &c. We incline to the opinion that the 
tablet will be found to be a mystic form of the Buddhist Lama’s ejaculation in which 
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Lia Tablet in a Buddhist Monastery at Ningpo. {Not ] 46. 
t 
-™, 


perhaps the elements of the letters have been subdivided ? or are writtenin their primitive’ 
fornts? To Dr McGowan’s closing paragraph we hoartily respond, and our readers will 
have seen that fhe Asiatic Society has not been wholly inattentive to the Oreat field of 
research which is opened in China. We trust that amongst the many Europeans of 
learning and talent who are now resorting there, it will not be forgotten that our “Jour- 
nal and Researches offer a ready means of publication.—ELs. ‘* 


The tablet is of wood painted black, the characters are red. It is ; 
about six inches square and is placed in a small frame. <A light is : 
kept burning constantly before the Tablet, which is regarded with 
great veneration. . ie 

At the margin is an inscription in Chinese, of which the follow ii i is 


offered as a translation :— “he it . 
“A mysterious Tablet to dispel the evil influences of northern” ; 
realms.” ' ae . 
The priests in &barge of the temple can give no further informati 4" 
concerning the Tablet than that it has been in their Temple for’n more 
than a century. - mie, He 
The priesthood, as well as all foreigners who have seen it, are anxious | . 


to ascertain to what lanfuage the characters belong, and.if possible to 
obtain a transifition. It has been shown to many philologists in China, 
but none could throw any light upon it; some supposed it to be Thi- 
betan, but Dr. Hzberlin of this city infoyms me that he cannot re- — 
cognize in the ¢nscription any one of the three form of characters 





which have been or are now employed in Thibet. ‘ 
With this explanation I take the liberty of presenting the accom- Fi 

panying copy of the inscription to the Asiatie Society, trusting that : 

some of its learned members may be able to decipher it. ” 
The investigations of the members of that institution have been pur- 

sued with so much zeal in India, and have been attended -with so much , 


success, that there is abundant reason to hope that it will not be inat- 
tentive to the great field for scientific research which has been opened 
in the neighbouring empire of China, perhaps at the present time the 
most interesting part of Asia to orientalists. 

; Danu, J. Maccowarn. 
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A Description of the Country of Seisthan, By Lieutenant@®. Lrecu, 
Bombay Engineers, Assistant on a Mission to Cabool. From the 
Political Secretariat of the Government of India. 


The first published description of Seisthan appeared in Vol. ix. No. 103 of this Jour- 
nal: it was by the late Lieut. E. Conolly, and was followed in No. 112, by a Journal of 
his route. Our readers will find a comparison of this notice with Lieut. Conolly’s far 
from uninteresting, as corroboration of the sound observations of both Lieut. Leech and 
his predecessor in this isolated, and unknown tract.—Eps. 


The ancient name of this country by the Hindoos was Shivasthan 
(faqeqrta) and it is said to have had many Kings 
of that Sect, of whom the most femous was Rajah 
Saspal; the Mahomedans called it Zabulisthan, and boast that it pro- 
duced the father of Rustom. The country hus never recovered from 
the waste to which it was laid by Tamerlane. 

The Seistanees are divided into three triftes; viz. the Kaiyanees, 

Tribes. the Sarbandees, and the Sarkees. ° 
The boundaries of Seisthan, are Jalalabad, Nasirabad, *Zerkoh 

Boundary. Sekwa, Dashtak, Burj Alam Khan, Janabad, and Jalalabad. 
The western boundary is the Koh-i-Khaja, on the top of which is the 
ruin of a populous city said to have been captured from the infidel 
Hindoos by the fabulous Rustom; the place is inhabited by a tribe 
called Arbaba, in small families, having no chief. This is the 
fort from which Nadir Shah was obliged to retire after a two years 
siege. This hill fort is situated in the lake of Amoo, into which the 
streams of the following valleys discharge themselves, viz. Arghastan 
Zarnak, Arghandav, Helman, Khash Rodh, Zarnak Adraskan, Rod-i- 
gaz. In the time of Norshirwan the Just; Kila-i-beest was the northern 
boundary. 

The Seistanees are said to have torn the mandate of the Arabian pro- 
phet, and to have been cursed that they should never reign themselves, 
or enjoy peace under another reign. 

The domestic animals of Seistan, are cattle in abundance, Dumba 
Domestic Animals. Sheep and Goats: there are no Buffaloes, and Horses 


Description of Seis- 
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and Camels do not live long, on account of swarms of white flies that 
attdck them. 
The country is fat and sterile in general; rice, wheat, and barley 
Produce, &c. are however produced in some parts. 
Among the fruits, grapes are scarce, and Melons of both kinds 
plentiful and good. 
The wild animals are hogs and hares, of which there are a great abund- | 
Wild animals. ance, jackals, foxes and others (in lake Amoo.) In 
the same lake, are also fish of a large kind, and wild fowls in great 
number, among which is a large bird called Koo (3") 3* of which are 
caught on an average a day. The down of this bird is much esteemed 
for stuffing pillows, it is sold in Candahar for — Rupees the Tabreez 
maund. About 300 others are also caught a-year, a large skin being 
sold in Candahar gor 8 Rupees; about 3000 other wild fowl are caught 
a-day on the lake in the following manner :-— 
The lake for some distance from the shore is covered with reeds, 
Mathad of catching and each fowler has his own fowling ground ; 
wild fowl. sp@tes are cleared in the reeds in which the 
snares are set.¢ The water of the lake being clear the fowl are able 
to distinguish the small fish on which they feed in these small pools, 
for which they dive, and thus are caught. , 
The inhabitanas of Seisthan are for the most part Sheea Muselmans. 
Creed, There are few Hindoos and a few Belochees (who are 
Sunnee Mahomedans. ) 
The language of Seisthan is broken Persian. In a vocabulary of 
Language. tow hundred and fifty words I only failed to trace 
the following to Persian, viz, gocha, a boy; kenja a girl; maka, 
mother; khurroo, a cock; kara, kind; magas, a calf; joor murgh, a 
cooked egg; khaya, a raw egg; dokh, unburnt brick; kang, back ; kul, 
breast; lambas, cheek; damakh, nose; galov, melon; katic, cooked 
meat; koodh, deaf; kul, crooked ; bapeer, grandfather; too in tabare; 
there, garang, heavy, paz; cook (imperative) baghan; make smooth, 
(imperative) tertarata, nine (9); zyada, thirteen (13.) 
Principal men. The principal men of Seistan are as follows viz. 
_ Jalaladeen Khan, of the tribe of Kanjane (the tribe of the former 
ied MeieeeGo. in MSS. 
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Royal family) he has a brother Hamza Khan, both are sons of Bahram 
Khan, and grandsons of Suleman Khan, descendants of Malic*Ma- 
mood Seistanee, Shah of Meschid ; he holds the fort of Jalalabad con- 
taining 500 houses, Bangar 400 houses, Shaitan 50 houses, and other 
smaller forts ; he could collect 3000 men all armed with matchlocks. 
He some time ago, gave the daughter of his deceased uncle, Nasir 
Khan, in marriage to Shah Kamran, with whom he is on friéndly 
terms, and assists him with men, when required. About four years ago 
Mahotmed Razad Khan, Sarbandee Seistanee, and Aly Khan the son 
of Khan Jan Saiyaranee Baloch, by Mahomed Razad Khan’s sister, 
and Hasham Khan Sharkee, of Seistan, joined their forces, and ex- 
pelled Jalaladeen from Jalalabad, Nasirabad, Kackhoon, &c. &c. fore- 
ing him to take refuge in Joaeen, a place belonging partly to Seistanees 
and partly to Polalzais. The Jalaladeen despatehed his son Nasir 
Khan to Kamran for succour, who granted it, invaded Seistan and re- 
seated Jalaladeen in his possessions. The chief has lately adopted the 
Sunnee creed. 

Hamza Khan was formerly at enmity with his brother, the above- 

Hamza Khan. mentioned Jalaladeen: but was recoficiled to him by 
Shah Kamran, and is now subject to him. He has married the sister 
of Mahomed Razad Khan,,but he and his brother are not on good terms 
with the latter, neither are they so popularin Seisthan as he is. 

Mahomed Razad Khan Larbandee Seistanee, has the districts of 
ee Pee Sekwa Husenabad, Pusht i Dasht Shiling, Warmal 

Khan. Doulatabad, Chung i Murghan, Burji Hajie, &c. &c. 
He could collect 5000 men, 100 of which would be cavalry. He is 
on friendly terms with Aly Khan Sanjaranee Baloch, who has lately 
taken the fort of Chalknasoor from Kamran, since the latter has been 
besieged by the Persians, Lulf Aly Khan, the son of Mahomed Razad 
Khan, was a hostage with Kamran, he was released with the sons of 
the other Seistanee Chiefs in the Shah’s late campaign against Canda- 
har; Kamran has given one of Mahomed Razad Khan’s daughters in 
marriage to a son of vizir Yar Mahomed Khan, and has himself mar- 
ried a sister of Aly Khan’s. Before Kamran invaded Seistan, Ma- 
homed Razad Khan was on good terms with the Sirdars of Candahar, 
and in the war between Kamran and Persia, is neutral. 

Hasham Khan Sharkee, Seistanee, holds Dashtak, Palgee, Kimmak, 


_ T 





— deek Khan. 
asl Byeet': 
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Hasham Khan. Wasilan, &c. &c. He could collect 400 men, he is of 
old 4 dependant of Shah Kamran, and gives succour of troops and not 
tribute; he is on good terms with the Balochees, and has a superficial 
friendly intercourse with the Sirdars of Candahar. 

Ardab Husena was governor of Khash. Kamran took the place 
four years ago and him prisoner; he afterwards set him at liberty and 
gave his daughter in marriage to Ghulam Khan, son of Ata Mahomed 
Khan, the Chief of the Alakszais. Arbab Husena was formerly tribu- 
tary to Khan Jan Baloch, he has now a superficial intercourse with 
Candahar. 

Chalknasoor was formerly under Meer Alam Khan, Noorzai, the 
brother-in-law of vizier Tottah Khan, he also held Khash and Kada, 
he was afterwards killed at Jugdalik,: Vizier Futteh Khan then gave 
Chalkhnasoor to Khan Jan, Baloch, for marrying a cast-off mistress, 
called Bajie. 

Ally Khan is on good terms with the Sirdars of Candahar; he does 

Ally Khan. ot pay tribute or deference to them, one of his sisters 
ia the wife of Shah Pashahd Khan, Governor of Lash, and another has 
marrié@ Assaduflah Khan of Kain, (a place famous for Saffron) the son 
of Meer Alam Khan, Kainie. 

Kada is almost desolate, it is held by Arab Husen Khan. 

Three miles from Janabad are the ruins of several towns, called 

Coins. Boonak, where old Coins are found, as also at the ancient 
seat of the Kairjanee kings, Jarakoo, four miles from Burj Alam Khan. 

Dost Mahomed Narvooce, Baloch, could collect 400 men; he holds 

Dost Mohamed Burj i Alam, &c. &c. He married the sister of Razad 


a re aint Khan, and gave his own sister to Aly Bhan, Baloch, 
he is under Kamran. “ } 
There is a road from Candahar to Seistan, through Greeskh, as 
follows :-— 
Candahar. 
Kishki Nakhud, 40 Miles. several et Beta of Sidings: 
. of Noorzais. 
‘Greesk. . 


A strong fort, Govern-> A large Town \ ere Ss . 

Sis . uf 223 tt Keane: ee \% pes re ll Helman River. 

ment of Mahomed Lit 40 Miles. of Panchpaees.? — pada oo 
, e 

, i oo | 
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Chae, Dewala, 
Chie, Kurkee, 
Chie, 


Fort of Kash, .. 
Kadah, — 


Chalknasoor, ... 


Janabad, “A 


* 


Hasaddee, .. 
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20 Miles. 


20 ditto. 
ditto. 
16 ditto. 


46 ditto. 


16 ditto. 


16 Miles. 
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No houses, 1 well on the road. 


ditto, ditto, , ditto.” 

ditto, ditto, ditto. 
PUEDE sa River of Kash. 
300 houses of é ; 
Pe ee \ ditto, ditto. 
500 houses of 
Meer Tajacke. + ditto, ditto. 


400 houses) A large river, the 


of Baloch | different rivers of 
and Seis- | Seistan having join- 
tanee. ed. 


Here the road divides into two, the right is:-— ® 


Jalalabad = 


A ford of Afzalabad, ... 


Hohi Khaja in the lake 


by water. 


se. 


10 Miles. 


16 Miles. 


\ 10 Miles. 


400 houses of Seis- 
tanee Kaiyanee. 
200 houses of Ar- 
babzaid. 


A large ri- 
ver, ditto. 


\ ditto, ditto. 


° we 


There is another road fyom Candahar to Seistan, through Garmser, 


as follows :— 
Candahar. 
Band i Timur, ... 


Kila i Sha Meer, 
a Taker: 
Gumbat, 


Hazar Juft, ... 
Myan Pushta,... 


Lakkee, ...  —..-. 


Sappa,.-. ose 
Behadar,... —«.- 


Be Nadir i Lateef, 


ee 


20 Miles. 


12 ditto. 


40 ditto. 
24 ditto. 
12 ditto. 


20 ditto. 
16 ditto. 


12 ditto. 
8 ditto. 


Several forts) River of Arghan- 
of Isadezais.? dav. 
A small village oon: 
taining salt pans. 


ditto. 


No houses, River of Helman. 

Scattered hamlets, ditto. 

300 huts of Balochees, : 

in the Spriog. } ditto. 

400 huts, all the year, 

1000 in the Spring of t ditto. 

Balochees, 

200 huts of KanoZais, ditto. 

100 huts of Noorzais, ditto. 
- Ditto, ditto. 
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Deeshoo, ..- «-» «+ 24 Miles. 400 huts of dif-) River of Hel- 
e ferent tribes, man. 
Pa Lalak, ... «. «+. 8 ditto. {100 huts of Balochees ditto. 
Baretsees, 
Hila i Islam Khan, ... 32 ditto. 100 houses of Noor- ditto, 
zai Balochees, 
Oné stage on the road, 
Dak Delee, -. -- ~-- 50 ditto. No houses, ditto. 
Sakwa belonging to Ma- 
homed Razad Khan, > 24ditto. ditto. ditto. 


Seistanee. ete fee tee 
(Signed.) =  —S*#R._ Lexon, 
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Routes from Candahar to Herat. 
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JOURNAL 


OF THE 


ADLATIC  SOCLETY. 


Tables for determining the Elastic Force of Aqueous Vapour in the 
Almosphere and the Temperature of the Den® point, by Observations 
of a dry and wet bulb Thermometer ; computed agrteably to Dr. 
Arsoun’s Hygrometric formula, under the direction of Capt. worn. 
Botreau, of the Bengal, Engineers, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Superin- 
fendent of the Hon'ble E. I. Company's Magnetic Observatory at 
Simla. 


The formula of Dr. Apjohn, according to which the elastic force of 
the aqueous vapour contained in the atmosphere is deduced from the 
observed temperature of a dry and wet bulb Thermometer freely 
exposed to evaporation, was first given in the Transactions of the R. I. 
Academy for 1835, but as a more complete exposition of the theory 
by which the general expression has been obtained is given in a 
** Note on the value ofthe Numerical Co-efficient in the Hygrometric 
formula applied to the observations of the dry and wet bulb Ther- 
mometer,” by Dr. Apjohn, published with some remarks by Professor 
Lloyd in the Proceedings of the R. I.*Academy for 1840, it will only 
be necessary to notice the latter paper. 

The following assumed data, form the basis of Dr. Apjolin’s investi- 


gations :-— 
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_ 1. That the specific heat of air, and the caloric of elasticity of aque- 
ous vapour are constant, and represented within ordinary variations of 
atmospheric temperature and pressure, the former by the number °267, 
the latter by “L115. 

2. That where a dry and moist bulb Thermometer are exposed to 
the influence of the same atmosphere, when the latter has obtained a 
stationary temperature, the caloric which vaporizes the water is equal 
to that which the surrounding gas evolves in descending through that 
number of degrees at which the moist bulb stands below the dry, ¢. «. 
from the proper temperature of the air to that of the moist bulb. 

3. That the air so cooled by the successive contacts with the mois- 


tened bulb is saturated with humidity. 


If now @ represent the specific heat of air, 
e the Tatent heat of aqueous vapour, 
tand ¢’ the observed temperatures of a dry and wet bulb Thermo- 
meter encompassed by atmospheric air 
t" the observed temperature of the dew-point, 
fand jf" the Aiastic forces of aqueous vapour at ¢ and ¢’ 
p tie existing pressure in inches and decimals, 
30 a standard Barometer pressure in inches, 
then the general expressions for the force of atmospheric vapour at 
the temperature of the dew-point in terms of the force of vapour at 2’ 
and of the difference of the temperatures of the wet and dry Thermo- 
meter are where ¢' is greater than 32° Faht. 
f"=f' 48 a oc ‘)  P- cent x -(1) 
and where ?’ is less sins 32 F. 


j=y'— 43 a Lert 78 oo ie IT) 


in which by substituting for a, the value assumed above "267 and for 
é its value at 50° upon the hypothesis that “967 is the latent heat 
of vapour at 212° and that the sum of the sensible and latent heat is 
at every temperature a constant quantity. 

Equation (1) becomes 

f'=f' —01135 (t—t’) x a = =i (1K); 

and Bret (1h) becomes et | 
Dh fe re ane en % 25 - - (IV) 
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In the above equations, however, the value of the co-efficient (gr) 
depends upon the assumed values of a and e which, Dr.eApjohn re- 
marks, are in all probability not yet known with great precision, and 
accordingly he proceeds to deduce values for the co-efficient (sm) in 
the general equation directly from experiment in three separate ways 
as follows; viz. 

1. By observations in air, in reference to which ¢ and ¢ had been 
accurately noted, the temperature of which was afterwards raised and 
the observations repeated ; the value of f” is here constant for both 
observations. 

2. By observations of ¢ and ¢’ in perfectly dry air where the value 
of f" is of course = 0. 

8. By observations in air saturated with moisture, where /" is ob- 
tained from a simple observation of the temperatufe, and in which 
after its temperature has been raised, the values ¢f and ¢’ were observed. 

From the above experiments, using Anderson's Table of the elastic 
force of vapour, Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Art. ‘‘ Hygrometer,” three 


separate values of (7) are obtained; viz. * 
a 
Ist Series, ll observations m—— O1151 
2nd Ditto, 19 dftto ‘O1150 
3rd Ditto, 24 ditto "01140 


The Arithmetical mean of whichis .. .. eacia or ‘Ol1147 


The most probable value of the final mean, as deduced by Professor 
Lloyd, according to the calculus of probabilities, from the means of all 
three values of 2 is ‘01145, but since in the second series the result is 
affected by the full tabular error in the value of_f, whereas in the Ist 
and 3rd series as m is expressed in terms of the difference of two 
values of f, the tabular error will not sensibly affect the result. Pro- 
fessor Lloyd considers that the second series should be omitted, and 
combining the results of the Ist and 3rd series by the same method, 
obtains for the value of m ‘Olld5. 

As my object in the construction of the accompanying Tables has 
been solely to enable observers to apply Dr. Apjohn’s formula, without 


4 


ro 
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bejng obliged to go through the labour of computing the value of ff for 
each observation, | have, for the information of those who may not 
have had an opportunity of perusing his papers on the Dew-point, 
given in the above a brief sketch of the steps by which the Hygro- 
metric formula has been obtained, and shall now proceed to explain 
the manner in which the same has been applied to the computa- 
tion of the accompanying tables. 
The equation which I have adopted is 


f" =f'—.01147 (¢—')x? 


in which as the co-efficient employed is the arithmetical mean of the 
three values of mm given above, and not the most probable value, as 
computed by Professor Lioyd, a reason will be expected for the adop- 
tion of this number. 

The Table of the elastic force of vapour which I have used for 
giving the values of /’ that enter into the computation of the second 
term in the right hand member of the equation, has been computed 
specially for this purpqse by Biot’s formula, “‘ Traite de Physique, 
1816, Tome 1, p. 278."* 

ThiseTable differs so little from that employed by Dr. Apjohn, com- 
puted by Anderson from the experiments of Dalton and Ure, that 
as this latter has been shewn by Professor Lloyd to be more probably 
accurate, within the ordinary limits of observation, than either the 


‘table of Kaintz, or that adopted by the Royal Society in the report of 


their Physical Committee, the employment of the. Table which I have 
computed, will not materially affect the resulting values of the Dew- 
point tension or temperature, 

By means of this Table, and with the three series of experiments 


* This formula, which is deduced from experiments by Dalton, is as follows :— 
Log F f= Log 0+af+bf*+cs* 
‘The numerical values of the co-efficients are 


a= —-00854121972 Log.  53.9316199 
b= —,00002081091 ~ 5.3182910 
C= -,.00000000580 ‘ 9.7634280 


J being the number of seni of Fahrenheit reckoned from 212° Emre ioeuid and 
eel above that point, — r 


* 
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given in Dr. Apjohn’s ‘‘ Note,” I have computed the following values 
of the co-efficient mm ; viz. 


ca 


Ist Series, 11 observations, a* m = "O1155 
2nd Ditto, 19 ditto, a 3 ‘OLLS6 
3rd Ditto, 24 ditto, — » 01143 


and adopting the same method as was pursued by Professor Lloyd, re- 
ferred to above, the most probable value of the final mean obtained by 
combining all three of the values of 7 is os «st ona 

The same value by Anderson’s tables, (see above,) -. "O1145 

The mean of which, being the co-efficient adopted, is ‘01147 

Combining the means of the Ist and 3rd series, the 
most probable value of #2 is .. es 7 aa “O1L1L20 

The following table will serve to shew, that the tabular error is not 
nearly constant within the ordinary limits of the ¢emperature of ob- 
servation when the computed values of the tension are carried out 
to more than three places of decimals, and it is on this account that 
the value of m deduced by the second series of experiments has not 
been omitted, or rather that the final value of the co-efficient as ob- 
tained by a combination of all three values of 7 has been adopted. 


Table of the Elastic Force of Aqueous Vapour, according to the expe- 
riments of Daltom and as computed by Biot's formula. 


‘Tension of Vapour. 


i 








| 
) 
) 























“ A Tee ao nae ee date value 

- egvrees on 6 . 

Fah rontiert: Siperieenk | Form = Pag — Experiment. 
a2 0-200 | 0°19917 — U008S 
43°25 0O°297 | 0-29562 —O0U18 
54°50 0435 O-43481 — OU019 
65°75 O'630 U'63239  - "00239 
17 0-910 091001 | +°00001 
88°25 1:290 1°29551 | + °0U55 1 
99°5 1-820 1-82433 | + "00433 

110°75 2-540 254097 | +°00097 
122° — 8500 250003 + 00003 





_ 


If the numerical values in the right hand member of the equation 
were computed as it is written, it is evident that the values of /” 
. 


1610 
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would be obtained by the simple subtraction of two tabular numbers : 
but since p and /’ are both variable, and the possible number of aif. 
ferent readings of each within the limits of observation is very great 
the former being recorded in inches and thousandths, the latter in 
degrees and tenths of Fahrenheit’s scale, the adoption of such an ar- 
rangement would not only have very much enhanced the labour of 
computation, but would have swelled the table to a very inconvenient 
size. Accordingly as regards this term, the table has been separated 
into two parts; the first part (Table 1) contains the values of .01147 
(‘—t’) x & which have been computed for all values of (¢—2’) to 
tenths of a degree of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer between 0° and 30° 
and for a range of pressure between 20 and 31 inches, the full numeri- 
cal values being given for whole inches of pressure, and the propor- 
tional parts (whick can be taken out to 00] of an inch) in separate 
columns: the second part (Table I1) contains the corrections necessary 
on account of the quantity —/"’ omitted in the above computations, and 
which being comparatively small,,are given only for single degrees 
for values of t—i" betweew 1° and 30°, and for a range of ¢’ between 
10° and 129° the numbers in this table were computed for depressions 
of 1° Fahrenheit and for all the values of ¢ corresponding thereto, and 
the numbers for higher depressions being simple multiples of the 
value of t—t' = 1° have been obtained in this manner, ?. €. by mul- 
tiplication. Table III contains the elastic force of aqueous vapour or 


values of /’ for every degree and tenth part between O3°9 and 145°9 
of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, and in this table each number has been 
computed directly by the formula above-mentioned. 

It may at first sight appear, that the tables have been extended un- 
necessarily, both as regards their range and the numerical value of the 
entries, but the depressions at this station have compelled their exten- 
sion to values of (t—t')—30° Faht. and if the computed numbers 
had been carried out in Table I, to less than 5 places of decimals, they 
would not’ have exhibited, with sufficient precision, the variations of 
the elastic force of vapour due either to the tenth part of a degree 
of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, or to several thousandths of an inch of 
pressure; this number of figures in the decimal places has therefore 


necessarily been retained: the range of temperature has been taken 


to include all possible contingencies. 
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A single example will suffice to render the use of the Tables fa- 
miliar. - 

Ezample.—Required the elastic force of vapour in the atmosphere 
and the temperature of dew-point, the observed temperature of a dry 
bulb Thermometer being 49° 58 F. of a wet bulb Thermometer 36° 65. 
F’. and the height of the Barometer 23°278 inches. 

Here (t—z') = 49°58—36°65 — 12°93 
Enter Table I, and under the nearest depression 12°9 take out the 
numbers corresponding to the height of the Barometer: viz. 

for 23-000 ins. O-11344 


“200 ,, 99 
070 ,, 34 
008 —,, 4 


which gives the value of*01147 (¢—z ')xi—for 23°278 ins.—0°11481 
Correction for f Table II, for 12°9 and 36°6 (always negative)—115 





(a) Rs ig . 01147 (¢—1’) x? = .. diff. 011366 
(6) /f' from table UI for 36°6 a O'23444 


(a-b) =f" =f'—-01147 (¢—t’') x 7 = .. -. iff. @12078 
which gives for ¢" the temperature ofdew-point |. 18° 17, F. 

By Anderson’s Table, going through the computations for this 

example, we should have obtained “” — 012106 
and —— 18°20 Fahrt. 

When however the wet bulb Thermometer stands below 32° Fahrt. 
the quantity @ in the foregoing example requires to be corrected for 
the difference of the co-efficient above and below the freezing point ; 
it will suffice for all practical purposes, to subtract from the number a, 
obtained as above, its 10.—th part, the remainder taken from the 
tabular value of /’ will give the tension of atmospheric vapour and 
deduced temperature of the dew-point as before: to prevent misappre- 
hension an example is given. 

Example 2nd.—Required the tension of the atmospheric vapour 
and the deduced temperature of the dew-point for the following ob- 
servations of a dry Thermometer 28°5 F. wet bulb do. 23°7, Fahrt. 
and Barometer 23°104 inches. 


a? 
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Here (¢—#) = 4°.8; enter Table I, under this head, and take out 
numbers as foblows, for 23°000 ins. 0422] 
‘100 18 
“004 may?! 
01147, (¢(—¢’) x 5 for, 23°104 ‘04240 
Correction for /* (Table II) for 4°.8 and 23°.7 27 
(a) = “01147 (¢—t’) x2 04213 
ajo =< es 00421 
af300 x... -» “OOO14 Sum 435 
(a) Corrected for reading of wet bulb below 32°=diff. ‘03778 
J’ (Table III) for 23°.7 714779 
j*= “11001 
= 15°.7 


The computed value of /" using the co-efficient for values of ¢’ be- 
low 32° F. would have been ‘11003, and the difference in the tempe- 
rature of the dew-point from the approximate value obtained above, 
is not equal to the 200th af a degree of Fahrenheit. 


ah 
: J. T. Bornteau. 
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nate Depression of Wet Bulb below Dry Thermometer, in degrees Fihrenheit. 











a 10° 11° 12° 13° 14° 15° 16° 
10 32 33 9 42 45 49 53 56 
1 32 36 40 43 a7 50 a4 58 
12 33 37 ai 44 48 52 56 59 
13 34 38 42 46 49 53 57 61 
14 36 40 44 48 52 56 60 4 
15 37 41 45 49 53 57 62 66 
16 39 43 47 52 56 60 65 69 
17 40 44 48 53 57 62 66 70 
18 4! 46 Si 55 re) 64 69 74 
19 43 48 53 58 e2 67 72 77 
20 44 49 54 59 4 69 74 78 
21 46 51 56 61 66 71 7 82 
ft 48 53 58 64 69 74 BU 85 
23 50 61 66 72 77 83 KS 
24 51 57 63 68 74 80 86 9) 
25 53 59 65 71 " g3 | @ 89 94 
U6 55 62 68 74 8 87 93 ay 
27 58 64 71 77 83 90) g8 102 
28 9 66 73 79 85 92 99 106 
29 * 62 69 76 83 90 QT 1o4 110 
30 64 71 78 85 a2 99 107 1l4 
31 G7 74 S| 89 Ot 10a til 11s 
32 69 77 B5 G2 100 6} @ «6168 116 123 
33 73 81 89 G7 105 113 122 130 
34 75 BS 91 100 108 LI6 e25 133 
35 77 85 94 102 Hid 119 128) 6©| . 136 
36 79 88 97 106 ila 123 132 4! 
37 82 91 100 Log 118 127 137 146 
3s RS G4 lo 113 122 182 141 150 
39 BA 3 lus lis 127 137 147 157 
40 2 | 10! Jil P| 13 141 | * 152 162 
41 95 105 116 126 137 147 158 168 
42 Q7 108 119 130 140 151 le 173 
43 101 112 123 134 146 157 168 179 
44 loa 116 128 139 151 162 174 186 
45 108 120 132 144 156 168 180 192 
46 112 124 136 149 161 174 186 198 
47 116 129 142 155 168 18] 194 206 
48 120 133 146 160 173 186 . 213 
a9 }24 152 166 179 193 207 221 
~§0— I 143 157 172 186 200 215 229 
51 132 147 162 176 191 206 22] 235 
52 138 j 168 184 199 214 230) 245 
53 142 158 174 190 ‘ 221 237 
54 148 164 180 197 213 230 246 262 
| “55 152 186 ‘ 220) 254 270 
56 158 175 193 210 228 25 263 280 
57 163 a2 199 217 235 253 272 290 
58 168) | 206 243 262 281 299 
212 2 251 270 200) 30u 
J 240 260 280 320 
Ae 229 250 270 291 312 B33 
iE 235 257 278 300 321 342 
| -€ 265 287 332 354 
1 #865 251 274 296 319 342 S65 
| 68 286 309 357 BS 
D ew 4 293 317 342 S66 390 
6 277 302 328 378 | 403 
| 6a 286 B12 $3a8 364 890 | 416 
65 296 | #323 | 350 | 877 | 44 | 430 
Ha sos | 334 | 361 | 399 | “417 | 445 
<i } ei ‘ , j= - <s 
me: 63. onl 3 i .: 
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Degrees of Fahrenbeit’s Thermometer, and Tension of Vapour in Inches of Mercury. 
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Taste Ill,—Apjohn'’s Hygrometric Tables.—(Continued.) 
Degrees of Pahrenheit’s Thermometer, ‘and Tension of Vapour in Inches of Mercury. 
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Taste I1l,—Apjohn'’s Hygrometric Tables.—(Continued) 


Degrees of Pahrenheit’s Thermometer, and Tension of Vapour in Inches of Mercury. 
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86.0 | 1 3 920] 1 45385 || 98 O | | 74404 |\104 0 | 2 110 0 | 2 48630 
1} 1 1 | 1 45831 1 | 3} 74929 1 | 2 09180 | 2 49353 
2/1 2 | 1 46277 9 | 1 75456 2 | 2 09799 2 | 2 50078 
3/1 3 | 1 46725 3 | 1 75984 3 | 2 10419 3 | 2 50805 
4\1 4 | 1 47174 4 | 1 76513 4 | 2 104) 4 | 251533 
S11 o | 1 47624 5 | 1 77044 6 | 2 J1665 § | 2 52363 
6 )1 6 | 1 48076 G | 1 77577 6 | 2 12291 6 | 2 52995 
7 | 1 _ 7) 1 48529 7 1178131 7 | 2 12918 7 | 253729 
8/1 8 1 48983 8 | 1 78646 S| 2 12546 & | 2 54465 

869 | 1 92 9 ' 1 49439 || 98 9 | 1 79182 ||\1Ua 9 | 2 14177 |}110 9 | 2 Soze2 

87 0 | 1 v3 0 | 1 49895 || $9 O | 1 F@72!1 ||105 O | 2 14809 || 111 O | 2 Sosde 
I it 1 | 7 50353 1 | 1 80260 1 | 2 15442 1] 2 
2/1 2 | 1 SO8I2 2) 1 808uI 2 | 2 16078 » | 2 57427 
3/1 3 | 1 51272 3 | 1 81344 | 8 | 2 16715 3 | 2 58173 
a) } 4/1 817 4 |) 81888 4 | 217354 4 | 2 58920 
5 | 1 5 | 1 52197 5 | 1 82433 5 17994 5 | 2 59669 
64132 6 | 1 52661 6 | 1 82980 6 | 2 18636 6 60421 
711 7 1 53127 7 | 1 83629 7 | 2 19280 7 | 261174 
Si] 8 | 1 53593 s | 1 84079 8 | 2 19926 s | 2 61929 

879 | 1 93 9 | 1 S406] 09 9 | 1 84630 ||105 9 | 2 20573 ||111 9 | 2 G2686 

ss 0 / 1 940 | | bd531 (100 0 | 1 85183 9/106 0 | 2 21222 ||/112 0 | 2 63445 
Se 1 | | 55002 i | 1 85738 1 | 2 21873 } | 2 64206 
2 if 2 i | 59474 | 2) 1 86294 2 | 2 22525 2 | 2 64969 
3/1 3 | 1 55947 3 | 1 86851 3S | 2 2317 3 | 2 657 
4) 1 4 | 1 56422 a | 1 87410 4 4 | 2 66501 
>} 1 5 | 1 56898 5 | 1 87970 5 | 224493 ||, 5 | 2 67270 
6/1 6 | }) 57375 6 | | 88532 6 | 2 25152 6 ' 2 6804) 
711 7 | | 57853 7 | 1 89095 7 | 2 25813 7 2 688i4 
Ss] | 8 | | 58383 8 | 1 89660 8 | 2 26476 8 | 26 

839) 1 94 9.) 1 588t4a |/100 9 | 1 90227 | 106.9 | 2 2714) | |112 9 | 2 405 

39 0} | a5 0 1 59297 |/101 @.| 1 90785 ||l07 U | 227807 ||L1S O | 2 TIl4a 
GES 1 | 1 5978) i | 1 91364 1 | 2 28475 1 | 271995 
2} 1} 2 | | 60266 2 | 1 91935 2 | 2 29145 » | 2 72708 
3/1 3/1 60752 ||, 3 1 92308 3 | 2 29817 3 | 2 73493 
4/\1 a | 1 61240 4, 1 93082 4 | 2 30490 4 | 2 74280 
a ie 5 | 1 61729 5 | 1 93658 5 | 2 31165 5 | 2 75069 
6} 3 6] ] 6 | 1 93235 6 | 2 31842 | 6 75860 
an 7 | 1 62712 7 | 1 94814 7 | 2 32521 7 | 2 76653 
B | 1 8 | 1 63205 s | 1 95394 8 | 2 33201 8 | 277448 

e991) a5 9 | 1 63700 ||101 9 | 1 95976 |/107 9 | 2 33883 |/113 9 | 2 75245 

900} 1 96 0 | 1 64195 ||102 0 | 1 96560 ||108 0 | 2 34567 | {114 O | 2 7UDd4 
Jee) 1 | 1 64693 1 | 1 97145 1 | 2 35253 1 | 2 79845 
a ie 2] 1 6519) 2 | 1 97732 9 | 2 3594) 2 80648 
3) 7 3 / 1 6569) 3 | 1 98320 8 | 2 36631 3 | 2 81453 
4/1 4} 1 66193 4 / 1 98909 4 | 2 37322 4 | 2 82261 
5) 4 5 | 1 66696 5 | 1 99501 5 | 2 38015 5 | 2 83070 
6] 1. 6 | 1 67200 6 | 2 00094 6 | 2.38710 6 | 2 S3ss8z 
oan] 7 | 1 67705 7 | 2 vo6ss 7 12 394 7 84695 
8/1 8 | 1 6821 8 | 2 01254 B | 2 40105 8 | 2 85511 

9) 96 9 | 1 68721 ||102 9 | 2 O18s2 Ws 9} 2 114 9 | 2 86329 
O}1 97 U | 1 69280 |/108 0 | 2 O2482 |/109 0 | 2 41507 |/115 0 | 2 87148 

Pat 1] 1 69741 i | 2 03083 1 | 2 42211 1 | 2 87970 

32 1 zit 70254 2 | 2 03685 2 | 2 42917 2} 2 88794 

W woke 5 3 / 1 70768 BB] 2 O74289 3 43625 3 | 2 89621 
Para se 4 | 1 71283 4 | 2 03595 4 | 2 44335 4 | 2 90449 
}.° eh 1 5 | 1 71800 5 | 2 05502 5 | 2 45046 5 | 2 91279 
Pies 1 ee 6 | 1 72318 6 | 2 O6I11 6 | 2 45759 6 | 2 9210) 

ro le 7 | 1 72837 7 | 2 06772 7 | 2 46474 7129: 
8/1. 8 | 1748858 || 8 |, 207334 || 8} 247192 || | 2 93783 
919} -g | 1 73880 |/103 9 | 2 07948 |/109 9 | 2 47909 |)115 9 | 2 Sd6u2 
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a ° ) 
esa 1oe.8 apts “2 | 
| W983 ! 4.144" 
2 2 | 3.41965 2 aiseas | 
3 8 | 3.52950 3 || 4.16704 
4 4 | 3.53938 4 || 4.17847 
5 5 | 3.54928 5 4.18993 | 
6 6 3.55920 6 &. 20142 
7 7 | 3.56915 7 4.21" 
s 8 | 3.57912 8 4.22: | 
116.9 122.9 | 3.58911 | 1989 4.23606 
117.0 123.0 | 359913 | 199 4.24766 
l 1 | 3.60918 7) 4.25929 | 
2 2) 3.61926 2 4.27095 | 
3 » 3 | 3.62935 . 9 4.25264 
4 3.63947 4 4.294385 
5 4) 3.64962 5 4.30609 
6 6 | 3.65979 6 4.31786 
7 7 | 3.66999 7 4.32966 
6 8S | 3.6802) ~ 4.34149 
117.9 123.9 | 3.69045 | 129.9 4.35 
118.0 124.0 | 3.70072 | 130.0 4.36522 
l l 3.71102 | 4.37713 
ye 2 | 8.721340 2 
* 3 3 3.73179 3 
4 bal | 3.74206 4 
5. 5 8.75247 5 
6 6 | 3.76289 6. 
7 7 | 3.77334 7 
s 8 3.758382 ba 
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Pasre Ill,—Apjohn’s Hygrometric Tables.—(Continued.) 


Degrees of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, and ‘Tension of Vapour in Inches of Mercury. 
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Geological Map of Cartas Herséut's Himalaya Survey. 


With the present number the Editors of the Journal have the ex- 
treme satisfaction of presenting to its readers, and to the scientific 
world in general, Captain Herbert's Geological Map of his Survey, of 
which the Report was published by the late Editor and Proprietor, 
gratts to subscribers, as a supplementary numbér to Vol. XI of the 
Journal.* The introductory notice to that report will fully explain 
under what circumstances it was obtained and published. It is to 
the attentive recommendation of the Government of India, and the ever 
ready assistance of the Court of Directors, that the Asiatic Society and 
the scientific world are indebted for this noble proot of what has been 
done in former days by the Government for the ad @ncement of this 
branch of science ; and if it be considered that the Map and*Memoir now 
date nearly Twenty years back, (the Survey was of course previous to 
it,) and that it is still the only connected geological sketch we have of 
this great and interesting tract of country, where so many magnificent 
geological problems yet lie unsolved, and perhaps eves unthought of, 
its importance as a preliminary draft for more detailed and* accurate 
delineation, may, as we Dave elsewhere stated,+ be best appreciated by 
those who can remember or refer to the geological labours of Smith and 
the earlier Continental geologists, not many years before its date. We 
should not also forget that the Report self was but a first one, and 
therefore, like the Map, but a sketch of what more detailed and minute 
examination are wanting to render perfect.—Eps. 


‘* A large margin bas been purposely made on the left hand margin of the plate, so 
that it can be taken out of this number, and pasted into the volume, in its place at the 
end of the Report, by those who have it bound up. 

Tt Proceedings Asiatic Society for March, Report Curator Geological and Minera- 
logical Departments. 
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Notes on Moorcroft's Travels in Ladakh, and on Gerard’s Account of 
Kundwar, including a general description of the latter district. By 
Lieutenant J. D. Cunnincuam, of the Engineers, 1843. .Com- 
municated by the Government of India. 





GENERAL ACCOUNT OF KUNAWAR. 

Situation, &c.—The Sutlej rises in central Tibet among the ravines 
of the holy hill of Grangi, and after a north-westerly course of 150 
miles, it is enabled to turn at right angles, and to thread its way among 
the steeps of the Himalayas to the plains of India, The Himalayas are 
about fifty leagues in breadth, and the upper but smaller half of the 
basin of the river within them, may be considered as the district of 
Kunawar. Whefi about to quit Tibet, the Sutlej receives a considerable 
accession of water from the north-west, but on its way through the 
mountains, it has no tributary of a greater length than thirty-five miles, 
and Kunawar may be said to be about seventy miles long by forty 
and twenty broad at ite northern and southern extremities respec- 
tively. ° 

The Nydrographical basin of the Sutlej no where opens into a 
broad plain, and Kunawar consists of a serieg of rocky and precipitous 
ravines descendipg rapidly to the bed of the principal river. The 
greater part of the district lies to the north of the main ridge of the 
mountains, and the moderate rains which aid in covering their 
southern and central off-shoots with forests, are unfelt towards the 
Tibet border. Vegetation thus loses its great encourager, and the 
natural disintegration of the granite, gneiss, slate and other ancient 
rocks scarcely anywhere affords a sufficient substratum of soil. Trees 
which are numerous in Lower Kunawar, disappear towards the north ; 
and where the district bounds with Ladakh and Garo, searcely one is 
to be seen that has not been planted by the hand of man. 

Scenery, &c.—The scenery is indeed grand, but its vastness and 
barrenness in Upper Kunawar are fatiguing. Steep rises above steep, 
and the lofty summits of the hill, the fancied abode of spirits, are lost 
in clonds ; while far below the broad and foaming river is only distin- 
guishable as a silver-like line. Torrents dash swiftly from rock to 
rock, turning and writhing in yawning gulphs amid the ruins of 
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hills, or leaping from high impending cliffs, they are dissipated in 


spray. So vast indeed are these mountains, and to such heights do they 


at once attain, that gloomy forests of the tallest pines appear but as 
grass, and give a colour, rather than a feature, to the precipitous sides. 
Among the northernmost Himalayas, scenes of such naked grandeur 
are frequent, but I do not remember any pleasing from their variety, 
or such as we would term picturesque from their contrasts; and the 
admirer of nature adorned, should not perhaps go beyond Nachar, and 
certainly not beyond Chini, where he may revel amid scenes of sur- 
passing luxuriance and beauty. 

Culturable Spots.—It used to be an opinion, that the world was at 
first made as we now find it, and that the channels of rivers were at 
once created of the depth and breadth we now see them ; but geologi- 
eal research has proved, that nature is usually slow iM®her operations ; 
that the Himalayas may have been raised from the bottom of an ocean ; 
and that the Sutlej certainly was, at a time subsequent to the last 
great movements, a series of lakes of various sizes. Time has enabled the 
river to wear away all its impediments, sometimes four hundred feet 
perpendicular through rock, and it now forms one stream of rapid but 
equable descent throughout its mountain course. The existence of the 
lakes in the Sutlej and_its tributaries is still attested by horizontal 
deposits of alluvium at various heights above their present channels, 
and the beds of these pools still form almost the only cultivated land 
in Upper Kunawar, for they yield a goodsoil, and admit of a stream of 
water from one torrent or another being brought to bear on their in- 
clined and non-terraced surfaces. In Middle and Lower Kunawar, 
moderate rain and decaying vegetation give more aid to the husband- 
man, and hanging gardens, vineyards, and fields of many colours add 
variety and richness to the landscape. 

Climate, Seasons, §c.—When the Sutlej turns to cross the Hima- 
layas its channel is about eight thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea, and in its direct course of seventy miles to the limits of Kunawar, 
it descends to half that elevation. The villages are usually much 
higher than this base line, and fields of grain are produced almost two 
miles and a half above the level of the sea. In Middle Kunawar, the 
cultivated spots have an average altitude of about seven thousand 
feet, and it is here in a genial climate, and remote from the heavy rains 
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of the south, that grapes are produced in abundance. Here during the 


summer and autumn, the air is cool and the scenery pleasing. The 


winters too are comparatively mild, and had nature expanded the basis 
of the Sutlej, so as to allow of plains and brooks, instead of steeps and 
torrents, the district would have rivalled the most favoured valleys 
of the Himafayas. 

In all countries the spring and summer are welcome, but in this 
land of snow the reviving vegetation, the tender shoots of each well- 
_ known tree, and the coming buds of each simple flower impart to man 
some of the cheerfulness of the birds which flutter and twitter around 
him. The scanty and laborious cultivation of each solitary hamlet 
appears as a gem of price amid the wilderness of hills and rocks, the 
slight and occasional tinge of green gives a beauty to the desert; it is 
the evidence of#€newed life, and the heart of the peasant expands with 


joy. He may well remember the season gone by, for in Upper . 


K.unawar and in Tibet, the winter is long and rigorous. Snow may be 
expected by the middle of November, and it continues to fal! until the 
end of February, accompanied by a strong and piercing wind ; the 
mercury desceads below zero, *‘ the air burns frore,”’ and man almost 
envies the torpidity of the less perfect animals. Hills of snow are 
heaped high upon hills, range retires far beygnd range, and naught re- 
lieves the drear and hoary waste or interferes with the awful stillness of 
the scene, save perhaps a dark and frowning precipice, or the voice of 
the blue river below, struggling with its fetters of rocks and ice. In 
contemplating these vast solitudes, illumined by the setting sun, the 
mind of man is for a moment raised, and he feels and admires their 
sublimity. He stands majestic, the sole living being on the circum- 
ference of a world, but of a world half-formed or in ruin, or not fitted 
for him. The broad expanse of desolation wearies and appals; the 
fatal cold and the waning day recal other thoughts, and he turns silent 
and subdued to seek relief and sympathy among his Ssepamnsale 
and in the ordinary occupations of life. 

In Kunawar, thunder and lightning are rare; but they sometimes 
occur at short intervals during the summer months. In these lofty 
regions, however, the flash is dim, and the sound is unheeded by the 
beasts of the field. _ Light showers occur in April, June, and Septem- 
ber, and sometimes in other months; but they are not sufficient for 
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the purposes of agriculture. The wind is usually or nearly always 
from the S. or S. W., and in winter it blows with great violence. 

Geology Metals.—Kunawar is an interesting field to the venturous 
geologist. The accumulation of ages in the dark recesses of a dis- 
placed ocean are now in middle air, and their structure, chemical or 
mechanical, stands revealed in sections, broad, high, and precipitous. 
The vast extent of the strata in breadth and depth, their tortuousness, 
their great dip, and their occasional approach to perpendicularity, all 
declare, that they have been raised from the deep by forces surpass- 
ing far the subterraneous efforts of Italy and Iceland ; while torrents 
of molten mineral have been urged with volcanic fury through the 
heavy and rending bed of the ocean, and now appear as veins of 
granite and quartz, ramifying from the base towards the summit of 
mountains of gneiss and slate. The granite is al Ways seen, (and 
sometimes in large masses which might elsewhere be termed hills,) but 
it does not constitute the bulk of a mountain, or everywhere compose 
the crest of a range, as we are usually told of this‘ first of rocks.” 
The limits of the primeval floods of middleeAsia, and the successive 
geological conditions of the tract are yet to be ascertainedg but about the 
junction of the Petti and Sutlej, the gneiss would seem to ‘yield by 
degrees to limestone, slate, gypsum and crystalJine sandstone, (see 
also Captain Hutton’s Report.) Shining shallows ang shingly beaches 
may here have been found investing some ancient promontory, or 
forming the coast of an inland sea, for multitudes of ammonites and 
other shells give proof of organic life and of the means of sustaining it, 
while abundance of pebbles and rounded rocks, various in size and in 
kind, scattered about the highest Passes, give some evidence of tidal 
action. 

Veins of copper occur in one place in Kunawar, and some grains of 
gold have been found in the béds of its streams. There is a lead 
mine in the adjoining district of Pétti. Other metals are perhaps to 
be met with, but difficulty of access would render all unproductive as 
merchandize, save those of the precious or rarer kinds. 

Animals.—Kunawar has no animals peculiar to itself. In the 
lower districts, several of the deer kind are found, including the one 
which produces musk. Bears and leopards, jackalls, foxes, and 


horses are not uncommon, and the wolf or gaunt, wild dog occasion- 
wo 
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ally appears in search of food. The feathered tribes are numerous, but 
the soaring eagle, the Piara of the pheasant kinds, and the king of 
birds as he is called, need only be particularly mentioned. Nu- 
merous flowers enable the industrious bee to lay in a goodly store of 
honey. 

In Upper K unawar, the animal kingdom is less rich and varied, but 
the ibex and wild sheep baffle the impatient and wearied sportsman, 
and the hair of a blueish tinge betokens an arctic climate. The bur- 
rowing rat, a few jackalls, and perhaps foxes, an occasional leopard 
of a pale colour, and the brighter spotted, lynx-like, cat, complete the 
list of resident animals. Packs of wild dogs sometimes show them- 
selves, but the Kéang, or wild ass of the rocky desert, is found only to 
the northward of the British possessions. The birds are almost con- 
fined to crows afd ravens, the sparrows, and two beautiful varieties of 
the red-breast, to pale blue and white pigeons, to the gigantic partridge 
dwelling near the snow, and the red-legged francoline of delicious 
flavour. Occasionally, a black plumed eagle may be seem swooping 
on his prey, a few haveks show themselves, and the ripening crops 
bring to eachevillage some of the pigeons and doves of India; while 
the wild-duck is sometimes met winging its way from that country to 
the lakes of Tibet. .A few snakes, lizards, apd scorpions almost com- 
prise the reptile kingdom: The insects are more various ; but beetles, 
moths and butterflies, grasshoppers, “spiders, and a diminutive gnat or 
musquito, added to the ubiquétous house fly, the indefatigable ants, and 
the numerous parasites, need only be alluded to. Of fish it may be 
said, speaking generally, that there are none in the remotest parts of 
Kunawar, and yet a few must exist, as an otter is sometimes met with. 
The mysterious gangbail, or snow fish, with four short legs and a 
human face, may be in fact as in description, a fabled animal ; butitis 
talked of, and it is said to dwell only about the limits of the snow. 
Of domestic animals, it is sufficient to mention the shawl-wool goat, 
and the yak or grunting ox. The under-clothing of the goat, how- 
ever, is much inferior to the ‘“* pushm” of more northerly tracts, and 


the hybrid produce of the yAk is of more value, both for transport and _ 
the dairy than the genuine animal itself. The people have horses, 
asses, black cattle, sheep, dogs and cats; but there are no domestic 


fowls in these districts. ee aed 
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Trees, §c..—In Lower Kunawar, forests of oaks and pines cover the 
sides of the hills, and various other trees, shrubs and plants are found 
in every direction ; but in the northern parts of the district, spontaneous 
vegetation almost disappears. An occasional juniper, a few scattered 
pines, and now and then, in the highest places, a clump of dwarf birches 
or of the mountain ash, relieve the eye of the traveller. ' Among the 
few shrubs, the spreading juniper, and the bush producing a leaf ofa 
tea-like quality, are of most interest. In the adjacent Bhotee districts, 
these become more rare, and a few poplars and willows, and perhapsa 
few apricot trees are all that can readily be found, and they shew notthe | 
luxuriance of nature but the industry of man. ‘The patches of furze, 
the scanty grass, a currant, a gooseberry or a rose bush, the broad Jeaf of 
either kind of rhubarb, a few hardy creepers, some pleasing flowers and 
a variety of shrubs and herbs which appear of no vate, give a tinge 
only to the side of the lofty hills—green things, and even flowers, there 
are many if we begin to ennumerate them, but to man who wants food 
and shelter and clothing, they all seem profitless, and to the casual 
observer the barrenness seems entire. ° 

Grains and Fruits.—Most kinds of grain, excepting tice, are culti- 
vated throughout Kunawar. In the north, the varieties of the cotkscomb 
or amaranthus are not foupd, but every available spot is cut into steps 
and covered with wheat, barley, peas, beans, buck-wheat, and millet. 
The millet and buck-wheat are the second crop of a few favoured 
places, and peas and beans are grown in smal] quantities as a pleasing 
addition to the daily food. Here are several kinds of barley, but the 
beardless variety yields perhaps the best crop. Turnips are sown when 
the wheat and barley have been reaped, and they are eaten fresh or 
partially dried, and laid by as store for early winter. A kind of onion 
is cultivated, and where there are no apricot trees, the people endeavour — 
to raise the surson or mustard plant for the purpose of obtaining oil- 
Abundance of grapes and apricots, some walnuts, apples and peaches 
are produced in Upper and Middle Kunawar, and the Chilghoza pine is 
here met with as a principal tree of the forest. ‘Towards the Tibet 
frontier the fruits decrease in quantity, and in the adjoining districts 
of Ladkh and Géro they disappear altogether. The apricot does not 
produce at a greater elevation than 10,500 feet, and the grapes are in- 
ferior at 9,000. 

P * 
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Race, &c.—The Kunawarees are of the Caucasian race, that is, they 
are not characterized by the broad features of the Tibetans, and may be 
of Hindoo origin, as they claim to be; but Brahminism has not yet ob- 
tained a mastery among them, and they are more tinged with the man- 
ners and religion of Tibet than with those of India. They know little 
or nothing of their own history, but they are most likely colonists, and 
they have still among them a separate race regarded as inferior. ‘The 


people though possessed of sume spirit are not warlike, they are peaceful © 


agriculturists, and not a race of robbers. Crimes of great atrocity are 
rare, nor can it be said, that those which affect property are common. 
Compared with the people of the plains of India, they may be termed a 
simple race, without supposing them unimbued with the ordinary evil 
passions of Ras arate, as might be inferred from descriptions of some 
travellers. 

Government.—Kunawear is the largest subdivision of the Bissehir 
principality. The chief is absolute, but here as elsewhere, he must be 
guided by immemorial usage. The district is managed by hereditary 
superintendents or viziefs, who collect the revenues which are fixed, 
and levied clfiefly in cash, but partly in kind. Each village has its 
head man responsible for its good behaviour. The lands are divided - 
among a certain number of families, and eagk house, besides the taxes, 
provides the Raja with a soldier, and also with a servant or porter 
when required. - 

The Bissehir principalit# had for ages subsisted as independent, 
carrying on occasional wars with the adjacent states of Kali, Ladakh, 
Chaprang and Garhwa4l; butit yielded to the Gorkhas, and on the con- 
clusion of our war with the Nepalese, it became a British dependency- 
It pays to the Indian Government a tribute of rupees 15,000 annually ; 
the revenues of the principality have been recently estimated at 
1,40,000 rupees. 

Religion.—In northern Kunawar, Buddhistic Lamaism is preva- 
lent, but in the middle and south, the people are left to their local 
gods, and to the oracular priests of these divinities. Every hill is sup- 
posed to be the abode of a dedtd, who owns the undefined power of 
some mighty Being above all. 

Social relations.—The Kunawarees are all Polyandrists, ¢ e. one 
house or family has usually but one wife only, and she is considered 
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as more particularly the wife of the eldest brother. This institution 
is necessary to limit population, where it is impossible to extend agri- 
culture, where mineral wealth has not been developed, and where the 
people have scarcely begun to carry on an extensive and profitable trade. 

Trade, §c.—The want of organized priesthood, and the institution 
of Polyandry are the only circumstances connected with the social 
condition of this people that need be separately mentioned. ‘They are 
mostly agriculturists, but do not on the whole produce as much as 
they consume ; all have some flocks and herds, and the people of the 
north have of Jate become enterprizing traders. They proceed to Leh 
to buy the drug called charas, and to Goro, and almost to the foot 
of the Karakorum range to procure shawl-wool. For these, they give 
in exchange money, cloths, and spices, and were the dangerous and 
dificult roads improved and kept in repair, the Kuleawarees might 
soon become the principal carriers of the trade between middle Tarta- 
ry and Upper India. At present, the paths are scarcely practicable for 
loaded mules, and the merchandize is chiefly carried on the backs 
of sheep and goats. All the people trade im a petty way, for they 
exchange woollens and fruits for grain and salt. . 

Food, Clothing, and Houses. —The Kunawarees live chiefly on corn, 
but meat is occasionally uged by those in fair circumstances, and the lat- 
ter also occasionally indulge in tea procured from Lagsa. ‘The people 
dress in woollens of their own manufacture at all seasons of the year, 
and towards the north, they add a skeepskin cloak during the winter. 
The women have a profusion of brass*ornaments, and of shell or other 


“beads. The men carry a flint and steel at their waist, and both sexes 


love to adorn themselves with gaudy flowers, the one most sought 
after being the French marigold. In the neighbourhood of the forests, 
their houses are built of wood and stone, and their temples are pretty 
in themselves, and picturesque in connection with the surrounding 
scenery. In the extreme north, the scarcity of wood makes the people 
content with mere hovels of mud and unhewn stone. 
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Novres oN Moorcrorr’s Travevs tn LADAKH AND ON GERARD'S 
ACCOUNT OF KuNAWAR- 
Religion of the Kunawarees,— Castle or Race in Kunawar aad T7- 
bet.—The religion of the mass of inhabitants (of Kunawar,) is Hin- 
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dooism, but they have no minute distinctions’of caste. They rather burn 
or bury the dead at some distance from the villages where they erect 
gravestones ; some of them profess the Lama religion, but that properly 
belongs to the Tartars. The goddess in greatest repute is Kalee 
in her most horrid form, to whom human sacrifices were offered 
at no distant period. I have heard of their taking place not more 
than twelve years ago, (1806-10 *, and they existed at the famous 
temple of Bheema Kalee at Sooran, where the Bussehur Raja resides 
in summer at a later time, and were not finally abolished until the 
British Government got possession of the hill states in 1815.—Gerard, 
p. 83-86. 

The Kunawarees proper, rich and poor, call themselves Aawits, a 
class which in the hills appears to take rank next to Rajpoots. They 
consider thems@ilves of Indian origin, but they have no Brahmins 
among them, and the hopes and fears of the Kunawarees are chiefly 
placed on their local gods. In Upper Kunawar Bhuddhism has 
taken deep root, but it has not yet overcome the reverence of the peo- 
ple for the deotas or spirits of the hills. In all Kunawar there are 
but three teraples dedicated to a divinity of the Brahmins. One of 
these istin the Bhotee district belonging to Bisseher, and is maintain- 
ed by the Rajah in his frontier fort. The otjer two are at Ropeh near 
Sungnam, and gt Kotee near Chini on the right bank of the Sutlej. 
(Captain Gerard, I observe, also places one in his map on the left bank 
of the river a few miles abowe Chini). None of these three temples are 

ministered by Brahmins, nor are human sacrifices offered to the form 
of: Kali ( Chundika,) there worshipped. Sarahan, which contains the 
temple of Bheemakali is not in Kunawar. There are, as I have said, no 
Brahmins in Kunawar, and Lamaism prevails in the upper-third of 
the district only. In the other two-thirds the people are without a 
priesthood, and each village worships one or more equal gods. These, 
districts are under a prince of the Brahminical faith, but such a cat 
dition of society offers a fairer field to a Christian Missionary 
the plains of India, where he has to encounter an an organised priv. 
hood, and the prejudices of a people satisfied with their present chance 
of salvation. 

Caste, « or at least distinction of race, is not ankudwn' ti Kunawar, 
and, one, if not two separate tribes appear to have conve Captain 
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Gerard's observation. These are the Kohlis, Chumars, or Chamangs ; 
and the mechanics subdivided into smiths and carpenters. The 
Koblis are so called by the people of the lower hills; in the plains by 
the people about Rampoor they are called Chumars; and by them- 
selves and by the Kunawarees, Chumangs. 

The Kohlis are regarded as out-casts; and no Kaus will inter- 
marry with them, or eat with them, or even allow them to cross his 
threshold. They are in every way a distinct race in Kunawar, and 
have a language of their own, essentially Hindi, although mixed with 
some Arabie and Persian terms for which it may be difficult to ac- 
count. ‘To the southward, their language merges in that of the hill 
tribes generally. A specimen of their vocabulary is given under the 
heading ‘‘ Language.” It is not known whether they entered Kuna- 
war as refugees, or have been left in it as a remnagy; but they are 
most likely of the ancient Sudra stock of India. Their complex- 
ion is usually darker than that of the Aauwits, and some are said to 
have woolly hair, as is the case with the tribes of the Vindhya 
hills. 

Family Polyandryism is established among the Kohljs. Some few 
hold lands directly of the Government, and are otherwise on the same 
footing as Kauits, except that they are the first pressed as porters, a 
mode of rendering service to the chief usual in the Himalayas, They 
are commonly labourers and weavers. There are“some families of 
Kohlis in almost every Kunawaree village; but they are not found 
in the adjoining Bhotee districts. They are the musicians of the 
villages. . 

The smiths or lohars are called domang in Kunawaree, and the 
carpenters are termed oras. In the eyes of the Aawis, they are out- 
casts equally with the Kohlis, neither do the artisans and Kohlis 
intermarry or eat with one another. ‘There are two or more families 
of mechanics in each village. Polyandry is establishtd. The language 
is the Kunawaree of the district in which they reside. They are 
pressed as labourers before the Aauits. | 

In the Bhotee districts adjoining Kunawar, the same person is both 
smith and carpenter, but he is usually styled smith or fok. He is 
regarded as unclean by the Bhotee cultivators, and they do not eat or 
intermarry with his family. His language is Bhotee, and Polyan- 
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dryism obtains.—In practice his sons and daughters do not become 
Lamas and Nuns, but the priesthood is not formally barred against 
them. 

I heard that about Lassa and other considerable places, the potters 
(kumhars,) were regarded as outcasts, and as separate from the 
artisans. ‘ 

In Kunawar where wood is plentiful, every one, however poor, is 
burnt, unless he die of a certain disease called rimz, (of the nature of 
which I made no note, but I remember it was not leprosy.) No one 
save Lamas have tombs or grave-stones in Kunawar; but the heirs of 
aman of substance, may, in the Buddist districts, build a temple jointly 
to his memory and to the glory of an emanation of Sakya. 

Tribes—The Kampas, the Zjakpas.—Near our encampment, a 
Champa or shegherd and his family had encamped, and several other 
tents were near.—Moorcroft, II, 47. 

There is a sect of wandering Tartars called Kampa, who are in 
some respects similar to the Jogees of Hindoosthan. They visit the sa- 
cred places, and many gf them subsist wholly by begging. Some are 
very humourgus fellows, they put on a mask, &c. &¢.—Gerard, 
p. 117-. 

Now, (1842) the Kampas may be said to resemble the Kotchis of 
Affghanistan, rather than the Jogees of India, and Gerard’s compari- 
son may be particular rather than g&neral. The Kampas are wander- 
ing shepherd traders. They are the chief carriers of borax. In 
winter they graze their flocks in the southern Himalayas, and in 
summer they proceed to Rohtak, Hanleb, &c. to procure borax and 
some other articles. ‘They are Tibetans, and intermarry with Bhotees 
and with Kunawarees, see also Captain Hutton’s Tour, (Jour. As. Soe. 

“11, 17.) I am not certain whether the jugglers or maskers of Tibet 
are Kampas or not, but I think they are. I saw but one party only, 
and they considered Pitti to be their home, but wandered over # 
great extent of country. 

I may here mention another tribe of men found in Tibet. These 

are the Zjakpas, a race of mounted plunderers, who infest the country 

between Leh and Lassa, but whose chief strongholds appear to be 

" Gn the neighbourhood of the Mansarawar Lake. ‘The Government 
oecasionally finds it advisable to employ these men in the service 
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of the state, and during the late war with the Sikhs, a band of them 
accompanied the Lassa force under a leader named Pan Aghim. In 
Zjakpa we may find the same root as in Kazzak, a robber, and as in 
Uchakka, a thief. 

Trtibes—the Kalimaks and the people of Hor.—A considerable por- 
tion of the population of Khoten consisted formerly of Kalmak Tar- 
tars, but it is said that when the Chinese subjugated the province 
they deported the Kalmaks to the cities, which collectively constitute 
the modern city of Ila on the river of the same name, and to the ad- 
jacent districts.— Moorcroft, 1, 31. 

The people of Tibet whom I saw always, spoke of the Kalmaks or 
Sokos as a people dwelling in the countries beyond the Kavakorum 
range, and whose principal place was ‘Eli.'—They described them as 
of the Gelukpa sect of Lamaism, and said, their pregent chief was a 
Lama named Jipchun Tampa, with the title Kaka, (2. e. Khakan or 
Chagan. Tampa may have some relation to the horse, Ta-) 

In Sokpo we have no doubt the ancient Sac, for po is equally with 
«, a termination. Our last maps place the Sace between Imans and 
Emodus or in western Tibet, but I doubt whether thal country could 
ever have maintained hordes of horsemen, and the tracts,north of 
Imans are perhaps their original, as they are their present, seats. I 
have indeed heard of a few Sokpos about Garo, but they are, so far as 
I could ascertain, emigrants, or the families of a paid soldiery. 

The country about Yarkand and Eli, or Ila, is known in western 
Tibet, under the name of Hor, and the permanent conquest of Ladakh, 
or frequent inroads into it by these northern tribes, is still preserved 
in the memories of the Tibetans by the continued exaction of a tax 
named Hortal or the Hor tax. ‘This tax is levied at the present day 
in for instance the district of Pitti; but I have not heard that the 


- Chinese Government of Yarkand receives it from Ladakh as the peo- 


ple of Hor did of old; nor was I able to ascertain whether the imposi- 
tion of the tax in question, was antecedent, or subsequent, to the 
Kalmak conquest of Ladakh, about the end of the 17th century. 

_In our maps, we place the mountains of Khor or Hor, and in our 


geographies, a Mongol tribe of the same name, to the north-east of the 


‘Mansarawar lake. There can be little doubt of the identity of this 


‘tribe of our histories, and of the people now known in Tibet under 


= 
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the name of Hor, but the well-watered tracts about Yarkand seem 
better able to rear and to maintain a race of conquerors, than the 
sterile and rugged district near the heads of the Indus and Burram- 
pooter. The present position of the Hor or Khor race also agrees well 
with that ascribed to the Chawranei of the ancients, and I think we 
may presumé them to be the same.—Csoma-de-Koros’ Gram. 6-19-6, 
identified the Hors with the Turks, and it may be worth enquiry 
whether Khorassan, Khwarizm, &c. be not connected with this race, 
and even whether the Gorkhas are not a colony of the same people, 
notwithstanding their alleged Indian descent. There are such co- 
lonies of distant Tartars in the Himalayas, as for instance the Lepchas 
near Darjeeling. 

Religion,—Lamaism.—The Lamas wear red or yellow according to 
their order. Thg@dress of the grand Lama at Lassa is yellow, but that 
of the chief Lamas in Ladahk is red — Moorcrof¢, II, 323. 

The religion of Ladakh, like that of Tibet and China, is the 
worship of Buddha under a peculiar Hierarchy. Every family in 
which there is more than,one son, furnishes a Lama or Gehem, who is 
at once a Canpbite, and a family priest, attached to a monastic in- 
stitution.under a Lama or Abbot, ordinarily living amongst the peo- 
ple, and conducting the rites of their daily worship in their own 
houses, in which a chamber is usually appropriated to an image and 
attendant priest. The chief Lama§ are appointed from Lassa, and 
continue to acknowledge the supremacy of the pontiff of that city 
They all profess poverty and celibacy, but a man who has been mar- 
ried, is admissible into their order. There are also establishments of 
‘religious females called Chumas Anis. The Lamas, Gelums and Anis, 
or priests, monks, and nuns, are divided into two sects; the red, or old, 
and new or yellow priesthood.— Moorcroft, II, 339-40. 


The religion is Lama. The Lamas in Kurawar are of three sects” 


Geeloopa, Dookpa, and Neengma, but I could not hear of that called 
Shammar by Captain Turner. The Geloopas or Gelookpas are reck- 
oned the highest, since the heads of their religion at Teshoo, Loom- 
boo and Lahassa are of the same sect. ‘They wear yellow cloth gar- 
ments, and caps of the same of various shapes. The Dookpas are 
dressed indifferently but have red caps, and the Neengmas wear the 
same, or go bare-headed ; the two former do not marry, but there is no 








> 
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restriction on the Neengmas. The Lamas admit proselytes at all 
ages, and any one can become a Dookpa, Geloopa, or Neengma ; the 
chief Gelong of Kamun said he would admit me. There are two 
other sects peculiar to Chinese Tartary, Sakeea who wear red, and 
Degooma, yellow caps. In Tibet, the chief of a monastery is called 
Lama, and the inferior orders are styled Gelong. Here, (Kunawur,) 
most of the clergy are named Lama, and the heads of the convents of 
Kamun, Labrung and Shealkur, are denominated Gelong and Ge- 
roo. Neither Gelongs nor nuns smoke tobacco, although the Lamas 
do; neither of them drink spirituous liquors. The Grand Lama of 
Lahassa, called Gealong Rimboche, who resides at Potala, is the 
chief pontiff of all the Lamas. The next in suceession to the Grand 
Lama of Lahassa is Panchin Rimboche, of Teshoo Loomboo. The 
third in order is Lochawa Rimboche, these three perSenages are all of 
the Geloopa sect.— Gerard, p. 117-21. 

(All that Moorcroft and Gerard say, should be read, as well as the 
above extracts.) 
_ Tam imperfectly acquainted with the reswits of the enquiries of the 
late Csoma-de-Koros, but we do not, I think, yet powess a full and 
accurate knowledge of Buddhism as it exists in Tibet, and all our 
accounts perhaps contajp, like the above extracts, some error and 
confusion. Mr. Hodgson indeed, and others haye thrown much 


light on Buddhism as a speculative religion, but it may be as difficult 


for us to explain the variety of sects at psesent existing from the study 
of Sanscrit or Tibetan books, as it would be for a learned stranger 
to infer Popery and Protestantism from a simple perusal of our own 
Scriptures. A complete knowledge of the present sects might enable 
our scholars to trace in many instances the peculiar tenets of different 
orders to their sources, and so give us much curious information re- 
garding the progress of error from philosophical refinement to gross su- 
perstition ; but this knowledge however desirable, is still to be acquired. 

I heard of four principal sects of Lamas, Ist Gelukp4, 2nd Dukpa, 
3rd Ningm4, and 4th Sakhid, to which may be added the peculiar 
sects of the Banbos and Pitchobds or Nangb&tchos. Turner (Embassy, 


814) mentions the Shammars, and says they include all the red sects. 


The word is, I presume, connected with the Shamanism of the an- - 


cients. Gerard alludes to “‘ Deegromas,” but of this sect I did not learn, 
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any thing and neither it, nor bree of those I have mentioned are in- 
cluded by Csoma-de-Koros among his nine principal sects, (Grammar, 
p. 175.) Afterwards indeed (p. 194) that scholar says, there are four di- 
visions comprehending eighteen sects, and it may be that these divisions 
correspond with Mr. Hodgson’s four systems of ntti ed Buddhism. 
( Lit. and Rel. of the Buddists, p. 33. ) 

Notwithstanding its wide diffusion and great authority, I would de- 
fine Buddhism to be the religion of a priesthood rather than of a 
people. In the abstract it does not diligently seek for proselytes, and 
it has but little active interest in the welfare of mankind. Its precepts 
appear to be silent about reclaiming the unbeliever, and about com- 
forting the lowly and those who pass their days in toil. Its exhorta- 
tions are towards asceticism, and it insists on a solitary communing 
with oneself an@ with God, as the surest road to a happy immortality, 
or to a speedy incorporation with the deity. This passive excellence 
produces indeed an indirect effect on the people, who believe their 
priests to be the chosen of Heaven, and who see that they avoid much 
of the fraud and violencesusual in the world. It is also true, that the 
people are told*of the punishment awaiting evil deeds, but the priest is 
always more intent on his own salvation than on exhorting the people 
to be good. He does not consider himself to kg a teacher from God, or 
that Ae should sgek to explain to others the means of attaining to ex- 
cellence. The poor are without pastors, and can only be specta- 
tors of the religious service ef the brotherhood of monks, nor perhaps 
do the devotions of the rich bring them nearer to God, although they 
have their private chapels, and attend while the priests offer their 
supplications to the Almighty. The indifference of the Lamas to the 
belief or practice of the people is well exhibited in Kunawar; temples 
erected to the spirits of the hills appear close to Buddhistic monuments, 
and the priest of a hierarchy share the veneration of the villagers with 
the creations of ignorance and fancy. 

The votaries of Buddhism being taught that in order to attain 
to divinity, or to a speedy salvation, they must wholly abstract 
themselves from the affairs of the world; it forms a curious en- 
quiry how this inactive and self-denying system became mixed 
with other faiths, and took a hold upon the mind of millions. 
If the persecuted Buddhists entered Tibet, and found a — without a 


Nethen? 
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regular priesthood, the necessity of mizing with others, and the am- 
bition natural to the human mind, may Phave led the successors of the 
more enthusiastic anchorites to take advantage of the ignorance of the 
people, and by degrees to institute a sort of hierarchy ; not however, 
complete or rigorous, for persevering asceticism, or direct inspiration, 
will even now elevate the poor and the ignorant above *the wealthy 
and the learned. On the other hand, we know but little of the state 
of Tibet when it was entered by the votaries of Buddha, and they 
may have met with a waning ministry of congenial speculatists. 
A subsequent union with the missionaries of another faith may have 
taken place, and may have encouraged the progress towards a regular 
hierarchy ; and if the Nestorian Christians have produced any lasting 
effects on the belief or practices of Chinese Tartary, the impress will 
probably be found among the Gelukpa, a sect of Lama, notwithstand- 
ing their celibacy, and the allowance of marriage by the Greek 
church. With the Gelukpas, priestcraft has, I think advanced further 
than with the others, and they may bear some marks of the training 
or system brought about by the heresies of Jhe Church, after it had 
obtained authority and place in the empire. I am, owever, very 
doubtful whether any certain trace of a corrupted Christianity can be 
found in Tibet itself, and [ am not aware that auricular confession, 
or the worship of relics, obtains in the sense of the _castern and the 
western Churches. ° 

All the three sects, Gelukpa, Ningma, and Dukpa, with which I have 
fallen in, insist upon the doctrines of transmigration and of absorption, 
and maintain a gradation of animals ending in man, through which 
the soul must pass before its final emancipation. During certain 
ceremonies, (corrupted ones indeed,) Lamas are seemingly possessed 
with the divinity. I have seen one who has been considered from his 
childhood as a “preseus Divus,” and the ready faith of the people 
lays the mind prostrate in either case. All Lamas refuse “to take 
animal life, and some of superior sanctity observe their doctrine, and 
also refuse to take vegetable life; that is, they will not themselves cut 
down trees until they wither, or gather fruits or grains until they 
ripen. Wine is forbidden to all Lamas. Of the three sects above- 
mentioned, celibacy i is incumbent on the Gelukpa only, but all prac- 
tice it who wish to attain to superior sanctity. All Lamas fast in the 

2F 
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Hindoo month Flagon, (February-March,) on the 15th day of the 
moon. ‘This day is called nenas; and the great feast of the general 
prayers of the Gelukpa sect in the beginning of the year may be con- 
nected with it. (Csoma de Koros’ Grammar, p. 197). All good Lamas 
also fast twice in each month, but on these days they may eat raw 
fruits. Thé bodies of Lamas are usually burnt, and in general if not 
always, tombs called dungkang are erected over their ashes; but the 
bodies of priests of great holiness are sometimes cut in pieces, and dis- 
persed on the top ofa hill, or the surface of a barren plain, as food for 
birds ; and all sects, who are admitted to be of great purity and excel- 
lence, are privileged to eat and drink out of the skulls of those whose 
bodies have been scattered to the winds, or they may have beads made 
of portions of the skulls of these good men. (Malte Brun, II, 628, 
quotes Rubinqeis as saying, that in Tibet the people drank out of the 
skulls of their ancestors; this story may be an exaggeration of the pre- 
sent practice of the holiest Lamas.) , 

The doctrines and observances above-mentioned, are applicable to 
all orders of Lamas, so far as I have learnt. I have not fallen in with 
any of the Sakkias or Banboo, or Pitchoba sects, but I have always 
heard that the Sakkias greatly resemble the Ningmas. I will now 
mention some particulars of each class. & 

Of the Gelukpas, there are six orders: the Ist (or highest) Ghehsheh, 
9d Chogzirkpa, 3d Katchin, 4th Gélong, 5th Gichul, and the 6th or 
lowest, Chunba. The followjng table shews the lower ranks or orders, 
and the books they read in villages and provincial establishments 
before attaining to each :-— 

















Order. cl are of Subject. Remarks. 
Dobna, .. selk of prayers for|Do not wear a robe, but a yellow 
Chuaba aie > ih Sanoarieg 7 pless- frock, (or chola or chapkan,) 4 


ae ee ..| conical yellow cap without lap- 
ae pets, oad abaend. 
Sharrah, Ningho On abstraction and 
Dukar,.. --| the nothingness 
_ | of this world, 
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fa Names of 
- Order. Books. 
Gichul, -- Saugdu, 
Zbjikechid, 
Gianbo, 
Chargil, ae 
Gelong, .-|Lamo, .. 


Katchin, 
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Zhjaljiba,,. 


times ) 
shing, ** 


“* Rangtanglii, 


Zintonld, 





Dua, (and some- 
Cham- 


Chaumadupelu, 
Gunsumld and 





Subject. «© | Remarks. 






























../Prayers to the five, Vest red, robe or ** chader” com- 
gods to forgivel posed of two cloths, the inside 
sin. es ..| one yellow, the outside one red. 


-« On abstraction as m 


keeping away evil 

and prolonginglife. 

«+ Forms of prayers to 
avertevil, procure 
advantages, and a 
general exhorta- 
tion to holiness, .. 
Similar to the above. 


Yellow string round the waist, co- 
nical yellow cap with short lap- 
pets, beads shaved. 















Cap, termed Panju, conical with 
leppete reM®ping to the breast, 
yellow cloth or silk lappets,some- 
times hhve Aummani padme 
hom on them. Under dress, red. 


.- Similar in its con- 
tents to Ganbo. 


Robe.—Consists of two sheets or 
robes, both betas, the inside 
ne called chehgo of woollen or 
erge, the outside one called 
namber of sil&. 


Similar in its con- 
tents to Ganbo, on 
observances and 
prohibitions. .. 


The Gelongs and superior ranks 
must always have the cheAgo or 
foner robe with them, they must 
not sleep without it. Both robes 
are worn @ one, right arm free, 
fastened over the left shoulder, 
head shaved. 


On the necessity of 
submission to 
will of Cham- 
shing, i. e. God. 


tu 


Subject not ascg- 
tained, but I un- 
derstood that to 
becomeaKatchin, 
it was necessary 
to repeat the four 
books by heart be- 
fore the Granil 
Lama, or the su- 
perior of one o 
the four monas- 
teries near 


To become a Gelong, it does not appear necessary that the aspirant 
should submit to an examination by priests chosen by the Grand 
‘Lama, or that they should have been educated at a monastery. Any 


Gelong can ascertain the acquirements of a person who wishes to 


be admitted to the rank, and if he is satisfied, the Gichul takes upon 
himself the dress and functions of a Gelong. This indeed may be the 
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practice in remote districts rather than near Lassa. Concerning the 
degree of learning required of a Chogzukpa, I did not inquire: there 
is only one of that rank in Kunawar, and I did not meet him. I am 
also equally ignorant of the knowledge required of a Ghehsheh, there 
is but one in the Chinese districts west of Mansarawar ; viz. the Lando 
or superior of the Teshigang monastery. 

The names of the books given in the tabular statement, are those by 
which they are known in the Teshigang monastery; but the powers 
of the English letters only give an approximation to the pronunciation 
of the words. I may not be correct with regard to the contents of the 
books. My informants, (Gesongs,) though probably as well acquainted 
as others of that rank usually are in villages, with their holy books, 
evidently knew but little of them besides the names. I have never- 
theless thought@t as well to give what I learnt on the subject. 

No Gelukpa should use tobacco as a Chimba ; he must not take life, 
and as a Gichul, he must in addition not know woman; these two 
ranks may be considered as initiatory. A Gelong is a qualified priest, 
so to speak ; most reach fhat rank, and few get above it. 

Of the Niffymas and Dukpas, I procured but little information. 
They first learn to read and to repeat certain prayers. They then 
attend in a temple for three years ; they newer leave the place during 
that time, nor are allowed to speak to any one save their fellow- 
students and their teacher. At the end of the three years, they are 
qualified priests or Lamas, their dress is red. The doctrines of the 
two sects somewhat differ, and their great Superiors or Incarnations of 
Sakyamuni are different. They do not cut or shave their hair like 
the Gelukpas, and marriage is allowed to both sects. 

The Sakkias I believe resemble the Ningmas in their doctrines, 
marriage is not prohibited, they wear a red dress. There are none in 
Kunawar ; but in Pitti there is one temple belonging to them. 

The Banbos are a sect of whom I could learn but little; they have 
no temples, that I could hear of, west of the lakes, but are said to 
exist in considerable numbers at Kamp, a place about a month’s jour- 
“ney N. or N. E. of Lassa. They perform the circuit of Gangri hill 
and of Mansarawar lake in an opposite direction to that followed by 
other pilgrims. This at least in the eyes of the vulgar constitute their 
chief peculiarity. They apparently répresent the “ Bons,” and the 
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Bonpo faith of the Tibetans before the ascendancy of Buddhism. 
(Csoma de Koros* Grammar, 177-178). The Sanscrit Bandya, a per- 
son entitled to reverence, is, Mr. Hodgson says, the real and significant 
form of the Chinese Bonze. (Lit. and Rel. p. 40, Note). 

The Pitchobas, (or Pitchos and Nangbatchos, or Nangtchos,) are, I 
apprehend, fakirs or ascetics of different countries and religions, who 
frequent the great monasteries for the sake of the alms regularly dis- 
tributed. I sometimes heard they were Mahometans, and sometimes 
people of China Proper ; but pipa means any foreigner; nanga, (i. e. 
nihang, pure,) means a Hindoo or man of India equally with a 
Buddhist ; while fcho is religion, and we thus have foreign religionists 
or holy men of India and other countries. 

The Grand Lamas, or Supreme Pontiffs of the Gelykpa sect, are two 
in number, and reside at Lassa and Teshi Lonbo. They would seem 
to be of equal rank, or rather priority of incarnation decides their 
relative superiority, and the younger becomes the spiritual adviser of 
the elder. Their functions in the state are perhaps different ; the one 
whose residence is in Lassa may be the temporal lord of the country ; 
while the Lama of Teshi Lonbo, may be the religious superior of the 
sect; but this point is by no means clear to me. The Lassa Lama 
is termed Gheawang Ritibotcheh. Gheawa is said to be equivalent to 
Sakya, and Ghewang to the emanation from, or intarnation or pro- 
phet of, Sakya; but the word seems identical with the “ rgyelva,” 
(the victorious, or a Buddha or emanation.) of Csoma de Koros, (Gram. 
148-.198,) although it is not understood by the people I have met, as 
simply equivalent to rgyelpo or king. (Tib. Gram. 157.) The power of 
a termination. however, may be too subtle for the apprehensions of the 
vulgar. The people understand Rinbotcheh to be expressive of great- 
ness, and Csoma de Koros gives it as equal to precious or holy. 
(Gram. 19], &c.) 

The Teshi Lonbo Lama is called Panchin Rimbocheh. Panchin is 
no doubt, the Panchhew of Csoma de Koros, (Gram. p. 202,) and 
both are perhaps the Phanchajnyana, (or he of the five sorts of wis- 
dom) of Hodgson, (Lit. and Rel. p. 40); and whether the application 
of the term be general or particular, it is not impossible that Presbyter 
or Pastor John may be a joint corruption of the same words by orien- 
tal sectaries and western travellers. The Bhootees have some notion 
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of the import of Panchim Rinbotcheh, as they say it means the great 
one of the five jewels, but these five jewels they conceive to relate to 
this world only, and to be pearls and coral, gold, silver and copper ! 

Tesho or Teshi means goodness, and Lonbo, (or Chunpo, Tib. Gram. 
198,) is a title of eminence or authority, as the Lé Lonbo or Lonpo, or 
Lompa, that is, the governor of Leh, (see Moorcroft, I, 334.) Tesho or 
Teshi, occurs again in Teshigang ; teshé as before, being goodness, and 
gang equivalent to full of; and perhaps also in the Tassisudon of 
Turner, Teshi Lonbo is one of the four great monasteries of the Geluk- 
pas. The three others are Dapung and Gaddan (or Galdan respective- 
ly, one and two days distant from, and Sehra close to, Lassa, (see Malte 
Brun. II, 625, for sera thence seres, &c.) but the zzonasfery appears to 
be of recent foundation, (a. p. 1417,) Csoma de Koros’ Gram. p. 187. 
Each of the fou¥ is ruled over by a Kanho (Nu&anpo or principal, (Ti- 
betan Gram. p. 198.) Our books and maps give Patala as the great 
monastery or temple near Lassa, and it has also been considered as the 
name of a sacred hill, but from the way in which it is mentioned by 
Purangir Gosayen, (Turher's Embassy, pp. 459, 467,) it seems clear, 
that the word ‘is only equivalent to a monastery or @ temple, and not 
that it isthe name of a particular establishment or of a holy mountain, 
or of the residence of the Grand Lama as @soma de Koros says it 
is, and further derives its name frpm the Patala or Tatta of the 
Greeks, (Gram. p. 198.) 

The chief Lamas of the ‘Ningmas, Dukpas, and Sakkias, reside 
at different places, and pass under different names, but the particu- 
lara I ascertained are not so satisfactory to myself as to be worth re- 
peating. 

The Gelukpas admit, that Sakya or Sakyatna, (i. e. Sakyat’hub- 
pa, the sage Sakya,) as he is commonly called in the villages, had five 
principal emanations, or made five great divinities : Sharibu, Meyung- 


hal, Rahjoo, Kung’ghas, and Phakpa Datchumba, or simply Datch- 


umba, (Phakpa is, 1 believe, equivalent to Nath, in Hindi), but 


* 
+ 


co Id learn no particulars. ‘The five may be the same as the creations 
of the Supreme Buddha, (Hodgson's Lit. and Rel. p. 40,) but from 
other circumstances I would infer, that among the vulgar, the five 


divinities mean the middle, and the four quarters, of the world, and 


. 


_ are simply expressive of the greatness of the Supreme God. 
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I must again repeat, that I communicate what I have learnt with 
some hesitation, and I shall not be greatly surprized if my errors 
or misapprehensions are frequent and considerable. It js difficult to 
obtain a complete and accurate description even of ordinary things 
from the ignorant, and although I spoke with some men of good local 
repute, it was plain they knew nothing of the philo§Sophy of the 
system they professed, or of the origin or meaning of the practices they 
daily followed ; much of this may indeed have been my own fault 
as, for instance, two Lamas in the Hangrang district calculated eclip- 
ses, and although suspicious of their ability to do so, I was unable 
to detect them in mere plagiarism, yet they were ignorant of the 
lunar cycle, and had the most preposterous notions of the relative sizes 
and distances of the sun, moon, and planets. 

It may nevertheless be gathered from what I have*gaid, that Moor- 
croft does not fully discriminate between the sects, although he says 
there are two of them; and that Gerard, while aware of their exist- 
ence, was not so careful in his enquiries as he might have been. 
Lama is a general appellation, and does n@ mean either Gelong, a 
monk of a particular order, or Abbot, the superior o§ a monastery. 
Lama indeed should be confined to men of reputed sanctity, and 
superiors seldom or never address their inferiors as Lamas, while the 
lower grades always apply the title to those above them. Celibacy is 
not incumbent on all Lamas, neither are all called “ Gelongs,” nor are 
. they necessarily attached to a monastery, Av, simply means woman ; 
while jamo or jhomo, or chimma, is the proper equivalent of nun. 
Mr. Vigne Travels, II, 340, infers a difference between red and yel- 
low Lamas, but Turner appears to eonfound the individuals of the 
sects, (Embassy, pp. 86, 103, 170, 242, 250 and 261,) although he 
tells us of the existence of the two, and of a characteristic difference 
in their discipline, (p. 314-15). 

The Gooroo of Gerard is a Hindu term, while the Labbrang monas- 
tery, belonging to the Dukpa sect, cannot have Gelongs or Gelukpas 
among them. Gerard's description of the dress is mot accurate ; he 
has given what he saw on poor Lamas at their every-day work. I have 
seen a Lama in black. . 

Lamaism is perhaps extending itself in the Himalayas, and it has 
within the memory of the Kunawarees progressed some miles down 
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the Sutlej. It is now as low as Panggi near Chini: its introduction 
even at Sungram is still remembered ; and among a people who prac- 
tice Polyandrism, and who have no regular priesthood, it is more 
likely to extend itself than some other religions. In Kunawar there 
are no Brahmins, and half of the district is without other priests than 
the oracular ministers of the local divinities. 

At p. 118, Captain Gerard says, the Lamas wear necklaces of two 
sorts of beads, raksha and fAu, the seed of some plant, and that these 
necklaces contain 108 beads, which is reckoned a sacred number. 
There are said to be 108 sacred books of the Buddhists, containing all 
the knowledge which it is desirable to possess, and that the number 
of the beads is connected with the number of the volumes. 

The number is equally important in the eyes of the Hindoos, and 
with them, as perhaps with the Buddhists, it is the numerical sum of 
the attributes of the divinity. 

Raksha is most likely a corruption Of rudraksh ; at all events it 
is the same seed or berry, and it is brought from India. The necklace 
should be composed of the rudraksh.« 

The “ beadg’ in our monkish sense, are commonly of wood, and the 
string Magy contain seven or nine, or any odd number, but I am un- 
certain whether this includes, as in India, the larger middle one. 
The Kunawaree name of this sumram orf remembrancer is lak- 
chikor. * : 

In the annexed plate is the sentence Aum Mant Padme Hom, in the 
Ranga character, as it appears on the cap of a Gelong bought at Lassa, 
and also in variations of that character and in the Uchhen, disposed 
circularly, as I had it written by two Lamas. It will be observed, that 
this circular form contains the word s/t, as well as the mystic sentence 
itself. ‘The Lamas ordinarily know nothing of the import of the 
formulary, but say it means God, while each syllable is considered as a 
spell, or as efficacious in averting different kinds of evil. 

Emanations—Lotchawa and Kushuk.—The Kushuk Lama presided 
and was seated above the other priests. — Moorcroft, I. 342. 

The Lotchawa resides at Teshoo Loomboo, and for many years past 
he has appeared in Kunawar, he then appeared in Nako, and two 
children had the same marks by which he is said to be recog- 
nized.— Gerard, } Pp: 11. ; 
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Kashuk or Kushuk means I believe the all-knowing, and is a . 
usually given to pious Lamas; it may be equivalent to your hola 
in which sense however, Moorcroft hardly uses it. Lotcha simi- 
lar meaning. One of the Lotcha, as mentioned by Gerard is com- 
monly called Kushuk; he is the one finally decided upon as the true 
Lotchawa, but the other person continues to have respect paid to him 
by the villagers. The true Lotchawa never rose to the rank of 
Gelong ; but he nevertheless became the reader or, household priest of 
one of the eight dappoms, or military commanders of Lassa; and who 
was engaged in the war with the Sikhs in 184]-42. Afterwards, the 
Lotchawa married, and in consequence lost in reality all his efficacy, 
although still considered as the vesture of a divinity. While I was 
in Hangrang, he also committed adultery ; but so great is the supersti- 
tion of the people, that these lapseg did not greatly refece his sanctity 
in their eyes; and I have seen strangers prostrate themselves before 
him, touch the earth with their foreheads, and crave his blessing, 
which he bestowed by pufting his hand on their uncovered heads. 

This same word (Kushuk) appears in Tumer, (Embassy, 252-459, 
&e.), but it is correctly a title and nota proper name. @ 

Religion—Deotas or Local Gods.—The temples of the deotas are 
magnificent and adorned with a profusion of costly ornaments. There 
are two or three in every village ; each god has generally three distinct 
houses, one for himself and the third in which he is placed on grand 
festivals.— Gerard, at p. 85-6. ° 

Deotas, or spirits of the hills, are worshipped every where along the 
Sutlej. These districts fall more particularly within the sphere ofany 
enquiries, but they are no doubt more extensively reverenced ; and in 
the southern Himalayas, the local divinities seem to have been includ- 
ed by the Brahmins in their Pantheon, and changed into Devi, one of 
the forms of the wife of Siva. This adoption of various superstitions 
and deifications by an organized and ambitious priesthood has also 
taken place in India, (see particularly Elphinstone’s Hist. I, 179 ;) but 
in a portion of Kunawar, the many and equal gods of the first inha- — 
bitants, still maintain their ancient but limited sway, not much affect- 
ed by Buddhism on one side, or Brahminism on the other. 

The people, however, have the idea of one great god, or rather per- 
haps of several divinities, to whom the deotas are subordinate; and 
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from the Ist to the 15th of the Hindoo month Magh, they are suppos- 
ed to be absent in the upper sky, soliciting these divinities to confirm 
or to grant blessings. The people also talk of demons of power greater 
than the deotas. This system seems to correspond with the present 
Shamanism of Arctic Asia. 

Deotas can reward and punish in this world, but not in the next, 
or more correctly during this life only ; for in Upper Kunawar at least, 
they have borrowed the Buddhistic transmigration of souls. 

Deotas are propitiated by sacrifices, and it is usual for the villagers 
collectively, to offer a goat or a sheep when the crops appear above 
ground. When the grain is cut, each house or family makes a similar 
offering. In some places, an offering is also made at this season of - 
rejoicing on account of the birth, then or previously, of a male child. 
Offerings areeniade at any time hy individuals to avert a particular 
evil, or procure a special blessing. The deotas themselves also oc- 
casionally desire that a sacrifice may be made through them to the 
greater gods, to propitiate or appease these higher powers. 

The will of a deota is*sought and declared by his priest or minister. 
Fortunate d#ys, as for marriages, are similarly ascertained ; and gene- 
rally, people endeavour to learn whether they will be fortunate or not, 
by resorting to the priest at the temple, and geceiving from him a few 
grains of wheat.or barley. An odd number implies good fortune, an 
even one, the reverse. 4 

The priest may be of anyetribe of the country. In Chini in Kuna- 
war, the present minister is a chumar or out-caste. "The will of the 


desta in the selection of his priest is generally ascertained as follows: 


On a particular day, the period of one of the great Hindoo festivals is 
preferred, the majority of tffe villagers bathe, and putting some water 
only in the drinking cup of the deota, they invoke him in his temple 
by words and gestures. He who is chosen, is miraculously rapt, or 
inspired by the god; and taking up the cup he is able to distribute 
grain from it, (although it contained nothing but water.) The deota 
may also declare his pleasure in this matter, by imbuing one of his 
votaries with the power of thrusting unharmed and unmarked, an 

iron rod through some portion of his flesh. It is the custom in one 


’ village I know of to ask the deota from time to time after the death 


of his priest, whether he wishes a successor to be 2 aaa The 
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image is raised upon the shoulders of the people, and if the god press- 
es heavily to the left, he wishes the election to be postponed; if he 
Presses to the right, he wishes that it may take place without delay, 

Strictly speaking, the will of the deota can only be ascertained 
through his priest, but an irregular election is sometimes made, and an 
opinion forced, as it were, from the reluctant god. : 

The priest gets the skin and one-fourth of the flesh of the animal 
sacrificed. After being chosem for the office, he does not give up his 
daily occupation as a husbandman or mechanic. ‘The priesthood 
alone would not subsist him. 

The deotas are masculine, and the people do not talk of local female 
divinities ; yet in Lower Kunawar, @ certain deota, Mansharash, has a 
wife named Durga, and one of the Hindoo Devis of Kunawar is his 
sister: The relationship and gender, however, are Bratiyinical innova- 
tions, introduced by the people of the neighbourhood doing service 
about the person of the Raja. The Devi in question is the one at Koti, 
mentioned under the head of Religion. 

In two villages, Kanam and Shasso, of Jpper Kunawar, a deola 
named Dala is worshipped. He is considered as the cognpanion of, or 
as dwelling with, the Supreme God. No sacrifices are offered to him, 
and Lamas will endegvour to ascertain Azs pleasure by consulting 
their books. In another village Shalkar, of Upper Kunawar, a Lama 
is supposed to be possessed by a deota on certain occasions, as is relat- 
ed under the head of Festivals. These arejnstances of Buddhism strug- 
gling with local superstition. 

In Bhotee, the term for deota is Lah. In Kunawar, the same term 
is used as also Sath and Shu, z. e. Shib. In Bhotee, the priest is term- 
ed Labdak, and in Kunawaree, Grukchf. The Kunawarees give as 


‘ the Hindoostanee equivalent c/'Aernawala, or teazer or trouble- 


river. 

; This system of local gods may be deserving of more research. In 
Lah, we appear to have not only the equivalent, but the sound of 
the Roman Lares, and of the Arabian Jélah. The deota has also 
some features in common with the Grecian oracle. Las is evidently 
the root of lagang and labrang, the present Tibetan terms for a Bud- 
dhist temple, as also of lapcha, the only altar the Bhotees continue 
to raise to their ancient deities. Lah is also a term for a pass in the 
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mountains, Which is still considered as under the care of, and as the 
place, of the lah or deota, or god. 

Temples, Sc—There are many kinds of buildings and temples pe- 
culiar to the Lamas, the most common are tumuli, called mane, con- 
sisting of a dyke of loose stones, and upon their tops, are numerous 
pieces of slaté covered with sentences in the Oochen or sacred charac- 
ter. Oom mane, Sc. is the most frequent inscription. There is 
often a pole or two in the middle, and sometimes a flag attached to it. 

Chosten or Chokten, is found in the vicinity of every Lama habita- 
tion, and on the surrounding heights. It is an enclosure formed of 
three walls and a roof; inside are one or more buildings of clay, shaped 
like urns or pyramids of different colours: yellow, light blue and 
white. ‘ 

Douktens, aye*pyramids in steps, with a kind of urn above farger 
than the chostens ; rarely inclosed, never covered. 

Labrang, is applied to two kinds of buildings, one is a square pile of 
stones six or eight feet high, and one and a half or two feet in diame- 
ter. They are erected ia the fields to propitiate the deities for an 
abundant harvest. The other sort is a place of worship of various 
sizes. » ) 

Lagang. is a square flat-roofed house, containipg a temple of Mahadeo 
according to the Kunawarees, but it is called Mahamoonee by the 
Tartars. ; 

Lapcha—On the tops of many of the houses, are square piles of 
stones adorned with juniper branches, and on the road sides, are heaps 
of stones with poles, rags, or flags inscribed with mystic words. 

Darchut.—At the corners of almost all the Tartar houses, is a pole 


to which a flag painted with! Oom Mané pad mee oom is attached,’ 


with a tuft of black yak’s hair above. 

Cylinders, called mane, are common ; they are nothing more than 
hollow wooden barrels, inside of which are sacred sentences painted 
on paper or cloth; they are always turned from the north towards the 
east. There is a smaller sort with a projecting piece of wood below, 
these are carried about by the wandering Tartars called Aatwpa.— 
Gerard, p. 123-127. 

I do not know what has determined the form of the monuments 
called mani, and I have but little to add to Captain Gerard’s descrip- 
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tion. From the centre of the mani, a dungten frequently rises over 
the ashes-of a Lama. The mystic sentence, dum Mani padmé hém, 
occurs in varieties of the Oochen and Ranja characters, and is some- 
times disposed circularly with the word shi in the centre. I do not 
think that the inscriptions usually contain any thing beyond a repeti- 
tion of the sentence, excepting on each declaring when and by whom 
the mani was made. As Captain Gerard has observed, the people are 
careful to leave a mani on their right hand as they pass it. 

The chosten or chokten, or choksten, may be considered an altar to 
the glory of God. They are not always enclosed or covered, and usually 
consist of a pyramid surmounted by a large urn. They are of three 
colors : red or yellow, /onku ; blue or grey, tu/ku ; white, choku. It will 
be observed, that the termination ku is the word for image. Inside the 
chokten, the Lamas place grain, pieces of metal, formufaries or spells, 
and I have also noticed images in’such as were ruinous. The dung- 
kang or dungten is the tomb of a Lama or rather the monu- 
ment erected over his ashes, or on the spot on which he was 
burnt. The Gelukpas appear to be the* most regular in erect- 
ing such tombs. ‘They place in them, formularies and*three kinds of 
grain. They occur by themselves or arise from the centre of a mani, 
or from either end.— Moorcroft, 77. 245. Such as I have seen are 
square and flat-topped, and always of a white colour, but Moorcroft, 
II. 367, when he infers that the “‘ topes” of Afghanistan are tombs, 
does so, because they resemble the tombs of the Rajahs of Ladakh and 
great Lamas. What Gerard describes as a dungkang, appears to be a 
large uncovered chokten, but Moorcroft could scarcely be in error.* 

Labrang means simply a temple coh the image of God, and 


*the one described as a square pile of stones by Gerard, must be a dung- 


ten, or Lama’s tomb. 

Lagang is of precisely the same import as Labrang ; viz. the temple 
of the God. 

The lapcha is not Buddhist, it is erected to the spirits of the hills 
or passes, or on the tops of the houses, and perhaps by the road side; 
but I do not remember any s0 situated, except on salient points, where 
the road turns and descends.—See also Turner's Embassy, p. 197-8. 

The darchah is merely a flag or sign, and the word may have the 
same root as the Hindi dhajja of similar import. These flags may 
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also have some connection with the former condition of the people, as 


marauders and dwellers in tents. The flag surmounted by the long 


hair of the horse or yak forms the usual standard, and adorns the 
formidable spear of the Nomade warriors of this age. 

The small cylinder called mani is carried by any one thought 
worthy to dé so by the Lamas. Captain Gerard was misinformed 
regarding the Rampas, (see under that head). I have héard that 
these cylinders are made to revolve, in order, that motion may be com- 
municated to the contained supplications as it is supposed, and that no 
prayer can reach God unless an impulse be given to it by the tongue 
or otherwise. Mani seems to have a meaning in connection with this 
explanation, but the same term is applied to the fixed pile of stones ; it 
does not seem sufficient, unless indeed it be a custom of the Lamas to 
beseech the Alen?fghty by encircling the pile, and it appears that the 
mani at that time only, deserves the name. 

To recapitulate the shagri, (see under that head,) has no connec- 
tion with any religious faith. 

The lapcha or lapchass in honor of the deities of the hills. 

The darcheh, lagung, labrang, dungkang, chokten and mani are 


‘Buddhistic. 


. 
TEMPLES. 


Shagris or Piles of Stones,or Eminences.—At all the elevated piles, 
there are a number of square piles of stones called shughar, upon 
which passengers usually place a piece of quartz, or attach rags to 
poles which are fixed in the middle. There are also several shugars 
on the neighbouring heights, sacred to the deotas or spirits of the 
mountains. ‘The shughars at the passes are erected by travellers, but 
those on the higher peaks, are commonly made at the expence of some 
wealthy pilgrim, not much accustomed to the mountains.—Gerard, 
p- 59. 

In this description, two different things seem to be confounded. i he 
shughar, (or rather shagri in Kunawaree, and toyur in Bhotee,) 18 
built by shepherds generally, but by any one, to amuse themselves or 
to commemorate an exploit. They are usually placed on peaks, or on 
salient points. — a ale * — a is 
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The pile of stones with quartz, rags, &c. is termed lapchas in 
Kunawaree, and in Bhotee lapcha, and is afterwards referred to by 
Gerard at p. 126. 

Monastartes—Convents.—The religious service of the Lamas, which 
is performed daily at the gom-pas or temples attached to monasteries.— 
Moorcroft, 11, 344. : 

The Lamas and Gelongs who profess celibacy reside in a monastery, 
called ghonpa or goomba, and the nuns in a convent called chomol- 
ing.—Gerard, p. 119. 

As Gerard states, gom-pa or gunba is the monastery, and not the 
temple. Labrang is the word for temple. 

Chomoling simply means the nuns sides. Chomo or jomo or zhjomo 
being “‘ nun,” and ling, ** side.’ I have not observ edathat the convents, 
so to call them, are separate buildings. Gunba compfehends I think 
monastery and+convents; different parts of the same building being 
appropriated to each. : 

Festivals.—The grandest festival (in Kunawar) is called mentiko ; 
it is held in the beginning of September, buf I could get no account of 
its origin. All the people who are able to move, leav® their villages 
and ascend the nearest hill; they proceed slowly making a’ circuit of 
several days, and this # the time of the greatest festivity ; they adorn 


‘themselves with garlands and flowers, and sing and dance to the sounds 


of music ; they run horse and foot races ; perform feats of agility, feast 
and drink.— Gerard, p. 81. . 

In Kunawar, this festival commences on the 19th or 20th of the 
month Bhador, that is, as Gerard says, early in September, and it udual- 
ly lasts five days. It takes place after the first crop has been gathered 


"in, and is held in honor of the spirits of the surrounding hills, who are 


thanked for past blessings and propitiated for the future. 

The Bhotees have a similar festival, and it is called by them nam- 
gham. It is not, however, the same as that witnessed by Mr. Trebeck. 
( Moorcroft, II. 75, Sc.) Uf the description given by that gentleman is 
complete, for it was held in August, and had apparently no connection 
with religion. 

As Buddhism has not every where, if any where, superseded the 
worship of the local divinities, 7% has in part yielded to the super- 
stitions of the people ; and at Shalkar, for instance, they suppose that a 
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certain mountain spirit is an emanation of Shakyamuni, and that he 
came from Lassa, some generations ago with a Lama of great sanctity. 
This emanation is called Durjeh Chimno, and is further supposed to be 
the patron of agriculture. The Lamas endeavour to turn the adora. 
tion of the people towards this hill god alone ; and in imitation of the 
deota system, one of their number is supposed to be the chosen. priest 
of the divinity, and on proper octasions is duly rapt or possessed. 
They do not, however, care to give any emanation of their supreme 
being a local habitation and an authority with geographical limits, 
and when the people proceed to a particular pass or eminence to sup- 
plicate one lord among many equals, the Lamas take no share in 
the ceremony. 

The greatest festival of the Kunawarees is, that called sherkan 
by them. It €s held on the 10th day of the moon in the month 
of Asonj, (September-October,) and corresponds with the Hindoo 
Dasehra. * 

Polyandry— Marriage.—They (the Ladakhees) have some singular 
domestic institutions. When an eldest son marries, the property 
of his father déscends to him, and he is charged with the maintenance 
of his parents. .They may continue to live with him if he and his 
wife please, if not he provides them with aeseparate dwelling. <A 


younger son is usually made a Lama. Should there be more brothers, 


and they agree to the arrangement, “juniors become inferior husbands 
to the wife of the elder. Alkthe children, however, are considered as 
belonging to the head of the family. The young brothers have no autho- 
rity®; they wait upon the elder as his servants, and can be turned out 
of doors at his pleasure, without its being incumbent on him to provide 
for them. On the death of the eldest brother, his property, authority 
and widow, devolve upon his next brother.— Moorcroft, //. 321-2. 

In this account, there are several things which I did not observe 
near the junction of the Sutlej and Pitti, and some of the customs are 
not I think reconcileable to reason or to necessity. 

Polyandryism appears to be essential in a country in which the 
quantity ‘of culturable land is limited, and in which pastures are 
not extensive ; in which there are but few facilities for carrying on 
commerce, and in which there is no mineral wealth readily made 


available. This is the case in caeseay and in many portions of the 
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Himalayas ; and as the people are not of a warlike character, nor of a 


more ingenious turn of mind than neighbouring races, they have but 
few resources, and are almost entirely dependent on a scanty and labo- 
rious cultivation for their means of subsistence. It is therefore neces- 
sary to limit the population, and fis is most simply done by allowing 
one wife only to each house or family. Necessity givés rise to the 
Jaw, and custom renders it more binding; but a change in the circum- 
stances of the people, produced by whatever means, may render the 
custom partial in its application. Thus the people of Upper Kunawar, 
owing to the recent demands for shawl-wool and charas, (a drug,) 
in India, are now engaged in a rapidly extending carrying trade ; 
they accumulate money; and can maintain themselves in comfort 
in their villages by importing articles of food. ‘Two or three 
brothers may thus each become rich, and seek to*fgund a family 
dependent on trading enterprize, and not on agriculture, for its 
livelihood. 

Polyandrism as I have observed it in Upper Kunawar, and in the 
neighbouring Bhotee districts, is not exactly fhe same as described by 
Moorcroft. The lands of a village are divided unequelly among a 
certain number of houses, and these are assessed in a fixed,sum by 
the state. Each housg has usually one wife only, but sometimes 
two or three. The master or father of the family, that is, the eldest 
son or brother, retains the authority as long as he retains his faculties, 
although Azs son may have been married for sometime. On the death 
of the father, the eldest son, if arrived at manhood, succeeds to the mas- 
tership ; but if he isa minor, the father's brother succeeds. This I shoyld 
say is the rude, but as the civil relations of the people are not com- 
plicated, the right to the mastership has not been very strictly defined, 
and nephew and uncle, so to speak, act indifferently as superior ; the 
most talented being usually put forward as the representative of the 
family or house. 

If a woman survives her husband, she continues to live with her 
son ; it is her right todo so, and she cannot be put away with a main- 
tenance at his pleasure. A young brother can establish himself sepa- 
rately if he desires to do so ; his share of the Jand and of the moveable 


property, as also his proportion of the state assessment, being deter- 


mined by a sort of jury, subject to the approval of the Chief or 
2u 
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Government. _ I know instances of such a separation, but they are not 


numerous. 


Should a wife prove barren, a second can be chosen, or should she 
have daughters only, a second can be chosen similarly ; custom allows 
three or more wives. I know of a Man who took a third wife, having 
been disappotnted of a male heir by his first and second. A man also 
sometimes takes a second wife with the consent of the first, although 
she may have brought him male heirs. Custom allows this, and in 
practice, a man will take a second or a third wife, if he is disposed to 
do so, against the consent of his first one; he is amenable to opinion 
only, and not to a well-defined law strictly administered. 

Divorce takes place on the wife committing adultery, or by the 
mutual consent of the parties. 

Chastity is got held in high esteem ; that is, the loss of it is not con- 
sidered a great disgrace in the eyes of the common people. In the 
case of an unmarried woman, the man must support her and the child, 
unless he can arrange for her return to her family by the payment of 
a sum of money, (from five rupees or 50 upwards, according to circum- 
stances.) Ifethe woman is a nun, a similar fine is also paid to the 
temple to which she was attached. A man who commits adultery is 
fined for the benefit of the state, and he joust also maintain the 
woman, unless he can arrange by the payment of a sum of money for 
her return to her husband, or to he own family. : 

I am not aware that the Buddhist books declare aught concerning 
marriage, or the social relations, and in the absence of a law, the prac- 
tice of a rude people will necessarily vary- 

Marriages usually take place at the age of 15 or 16 ; but one or both 
parties are sometimes betrothed at an earlier age. Young men and 
women are left to the exercise of their own choice in a greater degree 
than is the custom in India, but they are not absolutely free. The 
usual dower is generally withheld when the girl marries without the 
consent of her parents, custom requires that the parents of the young 
man should go three several times to the house of the girl's father, and 
offer a piece of silk and some wine ; if they are accepted a first and a 
second time, the marriage is understood to be agreeable jo the parents 
of the girl; and if accepted the third time, the betrothal is complete, 
and is considered binding. Lamas fix an auspicious day for the mar- 
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riage, and on the evening previous an entertainment is given in the 
house of the bride ; the Lamas are invited to this feast, they read cer- 
tain prayers, or at least invoke a blessing on the union, and their pre- 
sence is also considered necessary at the feast given by the bridegroom's 
parqnits after the ceremony. . 

The above is the custom among the Bhootees. Among the Kuna- 
warees, the practice is similar, but not precisely so, and gradually ap- 
proximates to that of India. In Lower Kunawar, there are neither 
Brahmins nor Lamas, but the priests of the spirits of the hills take 
their place in such ceremonies. 

Polyandry-— Population—Bastardy.—The women of Ladakh in 
consequence of their great proportionate number, find it difficult to 
obtain subsistence.— Moorcroft, I1, 322. 

But the mean (number of inhabitants to a house)*i» various parts 
of Kunawar gives six, which will not appear too many, since Polyan- 
dry, or a plurality of husbands, prevails.— Gerard, p. 3. 

Besides this drawback on the increase of population, there is 
another ‘peculiar to Chinese Tartary and the adjoining countries, that 
is celibacy, which is professed by numbers of the iRhabitants.— 
Gerard, p. 3, Note. . 

Moorcroft’s remark dpes not appear to have been made with his 
usual discernment. Polyaridry cannot affect the proporfion of males and 
females born, and no system of emigration on the part of the men re- 
duces the relative numbers of the sexese The women have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a subsistence, for they are a robust race ; they are 
equal to most kinds of out-door work, and the care of the fields is 
chiefly in their hands ; socially the condition of unmarried sisters and 
of younger brothers is the same; both must be maintained by the 
head of the house, who has a right to their labor. 

Family Polyandry should increase the number of souls per house, 
instead of decreasing it as Gerard observes ; for besides the husband 
(eldest brother) and wife and their children, as in a house in Europe, 
there are, or may be, younger brothers and unmarried sisters; there 
may be uncles (so to call them) and aunts; there may be more than 
one wife ; and finally, there may bea mother and also a step-mother. 
- The celibacy of one or more brothers cannot affect the population 
where family Polyandry is established. Every house has a wife, and 
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it is only when there are several brothers, that the younger ones be- 
come monks. If there is but one son, he will not, (as the rule,) become 
a Lama, so that the house or family is still maintained ; besides which, 
celibacy is only enjoined on one out of the four orders of Lamas which 
prevail west of the Mansarawar Lake. I took the census of the Hang- 
rang district of Bhotees subject to Bisseher. The total population in 
1842 was 760, of whom 375 were males, and 387 were females, an 
excess of less than four in the hundred. Another census taken less car- 
fully, and in which indeed I had but little reason to place confidence, 
gave nine more females than males. 

Polyandry in spite of the seclusion of the people of the hills and 
a general simplicity of manners, has a marked effect in increasing 
bastardy. Of the 760 people of Hangrang, 26 are bastards, which 
is one in abeut 29, and as a comparatively few grown-up people 
only were admitted to be illegitimate, I apprehend there may be more 
than 26. 

In 1835, the population of England and Wales was about 14,7 50,000, 
and the number of bastards affiliated, (before the New Poor Law came 
into operation,) was 65,475, which gives one in about 226 ; even if the 
number born should double those affiliated, the proportion would still 
speak strongly against Polyandry in regard tq female purity. ( Wade's 
British History, p. 1041 and 1055.) It is not clear whether the num- 
ber of bastards is given for England only, or for England and Wales, 
but this circumstance would, not greatly affect the result. 

Gerard, p- 3, estimates the population of Hangrang at 1056. This 
was upwards of twenty years ago, and although it say have been 
somewhat greater than now, I do not believe it could differ one-third 
of his total, or one-half of mine. 

Characters of the Kunawarees and Bhotees.—'Bhieves and robbers 
are unknown (in Kunawar,) and a person’s word may be implicitly 
relied on in any thing regarding money matters. They have not the 
Jeast distrust or suspicion. (Captain Gerard then quotes two instances, 
in which a few rupees were advanced to him by Kunawarees.) 

The Kunawarees pride themselves on their country, and well 
know how superior they are to the other mountaineers.— Gerard, 
p. 76-77. 1 did not like them (the Bhotees) so well at first as the 
-Kunawarees, but they improved on further acquaintance with them 
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and their language, and I now think them by far the finest race of 
people in the hills, and much superior to the inhabitants of the plains 
of India.— Gerard, p. 102. 

Cheating, lying, and thieving are uiknown; they have the nicest 
notions of honesty of any people in the world.—Gerard, p. 106, see 
also p. 108. 

That Captain Gerard was not himself robbed, and that his good 
faith was trusted is not surprising; he was an officer of known rank 
and position ; he was accompanied by agents on the part of the Raja, 
and a courteous and wealthy stranger is usually welcome among a 
secluded agricultural people, but had he made more careful inquiries 
than he seems to have done, he would have found that the Kunawarees 
can lie, cheat, steal, and commit murder. During the last 15 or is” 
years, two men of Kunawar (of proscribed races ifdeed, /ohars and 
chumars,) have been hanged, and Kunawareces Proper are almost 
monthly punished for different crimes by the loss of a hand, or in a 
- less severe manner. Similar remarks apply to the Bhotees. A Bhotee 

boy very dexterously carried off a powder flask of mine, and half of my 
servants as well as a more respectable man, the Lahor® Vakeel with 
me, had a mixed metal palmed off upon them as pure gold by vari- 
ous Bhotees. In this metal there was some gold, which was obtained 
by stealing the books in monasteries and temples, and then burning 
tlfem for the sake of the gold leaf used in “illuminating” the margins, 
&c.— See also Captain Hutton'’s Tour,.f Il, 2.—Jour. As. Soe. 

The Bhotees and Kunawarees have some of the usual virtues of 
other secluded races, but their evil passions are latent, and only want 
development. The Bhotees are I think a people without the spirits 
of men, and like other cowards they are cruel. Still I don’t think 

r them beyond redemption, and if their country continues distracted, 
their energies may be roused. Of the Kunawarees I have a higher 
opinion. They have some pride of race, due perhaps to their Indian 
origin, and they have also some intelligence and enterprize, which 
have latterly been turned towards trade, and a few men in Upper 
Kunawar are possessed of some wealth. 

This trade received a considerable impulse on the emigration of 
many thousand Cashmere weavers to the plains about 1818 and 1620, 
¥ and by the late increasing demand in the plains for the charas of 
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Yarkand. The Kunawarees gradually became large carriers of shaw]- 
wool, and of the drug in question; but want of capital obliged 
many to borrow money, and want of experience in such affairs, with a 
general ignorance of the world? rendered them no match for the Hin- 
doo mahajans of Rampur, and the Cashmeree dealers of Leh, and 
most of them have in consequence run into debt. Latterly, they have 
become direct purchasers from the Government farmers and the 
Yarkand traders, and are emancipating themselves by degrees, while 
some have realized fortunes so to speak. 

This increase of trade has had one bad effect: the profits induced 
every one to become buyers and sellers, and while the better sort bor- 


_rowed hundreds in Rampur, they lent tens to their poor village neigh- 


bours on the mortgage of the produce of their lands. Every village in 
Upper Kunawer"is in debt, and its crops belong as fully to a few 
monied men as the harvest of India belongs to the bankers of i¢s towns. 

What Captain Gerard observes at p. 108, regarding the hospitality 
and liberality of the Tartars, he might have found occasion to alter, 
had he lived longer among them. He was then at Shipke, a Chinese 
village, and the people were desirous that he should get into the 
British territory again as speedily as possible. It is besides the custom 
to supply the ordinary wants of great men when travelling, that is, 
to bring a nazzyr of gram, a sheep, Xc. levied by force from the 
villagers by the local authority. After the first novelty of his ap- 
pearance or visit had worn off, he would have found, that they could 
use short weights, adulterate flour, and drive hard bargains in every 
sense of the word. 

In making these remarks, I would not have it inferred, that I 
consider the Kunawarees and the Tartars as essentially dishonest, 
or as usually grasping, but simply as not deserving the great commen- 
dation bestowed on them. 

Employment of the Kunararees.—The Kunawarees are all traders, 
and their chief riches consist in large flocks of sheep and goats. In 
November, many come to Rampur with wool, and a few go to the 
plains to purchase merchandize for the markets of Garo and Leh, and 
they likewise visit the fair at Hurdwar; most of them go to Leh or 
Garoo. In the summer months, the people who stay at home look after 


their vineyards, and attend to their flocks ; the shepherds live in small 
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houses called dogree or shumung, where they employ themselves in 
making butter.—Gerard, p. 79-80. 

The Kunawarees are rather all agriculturists than all traders, and 
a strict Polyandry at once implies, that the people have a limited sup- 
ply of food at home, and scarcely any from abroad. The people of 
Lower Kunawar are not traders in the sense meant by Gerard ; even 
now very few of them go to Garoo and Leh, and their traffic consists 
in exchanging woollens and fruits, or gram and butter. The flocks of 
sheep and goats do not furnish much, if any, butter, and the greater 
portion of that article, used in southern Tibet, is taken across the hills 
vid Rampur and other places. 

A mere sheep-fold is called shirnang, but where a little cultivation 
is attached to it, the term is dogree. 

Trade of Kunarwar.—Almost all the trade (of Hugawar) is con- 
ducted by barter.— Gerard, p. 181. 

This was more particularly the case when Gerard wrote than at 
present. ‘The increasing trade in shawl-wool and ciaras render the 
export of coin necessary, but it is probable that while the opium trade 
lasted, the value of exports and imports was nearly the seme. 

The trade in charas has arisen, and that in shawl-wool hae greatly 
increased, within the lagt few years. 

The accompanying table will give some information regarding the 
exports from ‘Tibet to Rampur. 
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REVENUES OF PITTI. 


Statistics of a Bhotee Village-—'The whole revenue of Pitti is 
collected in grain, by a measure called Aia/, equal to eight penne seers, 
and of the value of thirteen annas. The revenue is levied upon but 267 
houses, the total will be 2,937 kAals, or in value 2,386 rupees.— 
Moorcroft, 11, p. 70-71. 

** Estimated” sue perhaps have been used by Mr. Trebeck in- 
stead of “‘ collected,” see also Gerard p-. 147. In 1841-42, there were in 
Pitti about 250 paying houses, and of that number, the revenues of — 
fifty-two or fifty-three were appropriated to the five monasteries of the 
district, agreeably to an arrangement made by Lassa on the transfer of 
Pitti to Ladakh, (see Chanthan, history of.) The Suen demanded 
from the 197 or 198 houses was 398 rupees, and about 30 pieces of 
woollen. This tax is denominated matial ; besides the above, the Rajah 
of Ladakh levied from all Pitti a tax named MHorta/, and a second 
mattal, amounting to 36 and 18 rupees respectively. Hfortal means the 
tax of ffor, the country about Yarkand. Mattal meange the real or 
principal or original tax. MaA being the same as mudin Hindee. I 
am unable to explain thg application of the term to the small tax of 
rupees 18. . 

The Rajah of Ladakh further demands a wastetier of” iron, cotton 
goods, paper, madder, &c. from the whole of the district, for which he 
gives 50 rupees, taking however 200 rupees’ worth of goods. 

Besides the revenues appropriated to the monasteries, the division,of 
Pitti, called Pin, pays to the Abbot of Teshingang on the Indus, 
a quantity of grain. The Abbot also sends a quantity of tea to the 
houses or families of the valley, for which he asks and gets double 
price. Teshigang belongs to the Chinese. z 

This same division Pin, pays to Bisséhir,'a British dependency, 32 
pieces of woollen and one sheep; the sheep and two of the pieces of 
cloth being the perquisite of the Biss¢hir ‘authorities sent to collect the 
tax. . 

Kulu, (a Lahore IR ocedates.) ‘aadiende from the whole of Pitti in- 
cluding the houses attached to monasteries, one ju or Joost gold, equal 


to 8 or 9 rupees, and also 4 pieces of woollen. 
ra 
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As my statement of the revenues differs greatly from the estimate 
of Mr. Trebeck, I may be wrong; that is, my informants may have 
purposely misled me. From what I have seen however of these parts, 
I incline to the smaller sums as the more probable one. In Pitti and 
the adjoining districts, 1 would say that eight seers of wheat are now 
worth eight annas, instead of thirteen, and that eight seers of barley are 
worth five or six annas only. 

The various claims on the people of Pitti are a good specimen of the 
complicated relations of the different districts along the Snowy Range, 
notwithstanding the approximation of the large and consolidated em- 
pires of England and China. ~ 

I annex a table exhibiting the number of people, and the agricultural 
means of Changgo on the Pitti river ; together with some other parti- 
culars whicke May be curious, if not of much value. Changgo pro- 
duces somewhat more grain than it consumes, and several of its inha- 
bitants are traders. The village is in Hangrang, the Bhotee district 
subject to Bisséhir. 

With reference to the Hangrang district, I may here say, that in- 
stead of fife spots, and some narrow strips capable of cultivation, 
as Gerard says, Pp . 15, there are seven separate villages, one temple 
with lands R ttached, and at least three ee is pieces of land belong- 


ing to one or other of the villages. 
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Statistics of Changgo in Hangrang on the Pitti maces a Bhotee dis- 
trict subject ta Bisséhir. 
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Piri AUTHORITIES. : 
The house belonged to the taothe, or head of the carriers, and he 
with Khaza Khan, ‘the manager of the district, and the paon or scribe, 


<c a me every civility in the absence e of the chief of Pitti, Sultan Beg, 
whon at had left at Leh—Moorcroft, tf, 60. 
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The taoche, or togotcheh, or dogotcheh, is simply the deputy of the 
resident manager of the Pitti district; he is however particularly 
charged with the collection of the revenue under the karrpan or 
griot, chief or manager; and he also egllects the porters and beasts 
of burden for the use of the Rajah, and proceeds in person with them 
if many are Fequired. 

Khaza Khan was the father of the present harrpan, or manager of 
Pitti; he was a Buddhist and not a Mahometan as might be supposed, 
if we looked upon Khan with our Indian experience only ; his real 
name was Teshi (or Tashi) Dandup. 

Paon is not known as the wordefor scribe in Pitti or its neighbour- 
hood, but the individual alluded to by Mr. Trebeck, is still remember- 
ed as a skilful carver, &c. He was the eldest son of Khaza Khan, 
above-mentioged. The Bhotee for scribe is dunghz. 

Sultan Begh was of a family of Shia Mahometans settled near Leh ; 
his grand-daughter or great-grand-daughter married Gholam Khan, 
subsequently made chief of Pitti, an active partisan of the Sikhs; 
and who was put to death by the Chinese after their victory in De- 
cember 184]lq near the Mansarawar Lake. 

Food.—All classes of Tibetans eat three meals a day: the first con- 
sists of tea; the second of tea or of meal parridge, if that cannot be 
afforded ; the third of*meat, rice, vegetables and bread by the upper, 
and soup porridge and bread by ‘the lower classes. The Tibetans 
never drink plain water if they can afford it ; the poorer drink a bever- 
age called chang.— Moorcroft, i, 828-331. 

“e The food of the people (of Kunawar) is bannocks of different kinds 


of grain, kitchen vegetables, and a great ‘proportion of meat ; their most 


usual drink is tea, and they occasionally take a dram of spirituous 
co ea and at their festivals they indulge pretty freely.— Gerard, p. 77. 

_ The food of the people, (7. e. of the Hangrang Bhotees,) is almost 
Milly. flesh, for even a part of the little grain produced is exported, and 
- most of the rest made ifto an intoxieating liquor named chong. They 
take their dram of spirits in the cold mornings.—Gerard, p. 113-114. 
Flesh of all. —o principal part of the food of the Lada. 
“khees.—Gerard; pr is4. — 
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Indeed a family of the better sort in Kunawar will only kill a sheep 
or a goat once in a month. In the adjoining Bhotee districts, the 
people may do so once in 18 or 20 days, their flocks being larger and 
more easily fed. Tea ig not regularly drunk by more than ten 
families in all Kunawar; some drink it occasionally, some rarely, and 
some perhaps mever. Chong is drunk by the poor ‘people on par- 
ticular oceasions only; but there are dissipated people every where, 
and some men may take a dram every morning. Grain is too valu- 
able to admit of its consumption in the manufacture of spirits. 

I think that the poorer people in Upper Kunawar and in Tibet, live 
chiefly on the meal of parched grain mixed with water. They don't 
often or regularly bake cakes, although those in better circumstances 
may frequently do so. In times of scarcity, they eat chestnuts in 
Lower Kunawar, and in Upper Kunawar and the agjoining districts, 
they use apricot kernels; that is, if they have them, for apricots do not 
bear at a greater elevation than 10,500 feet. 

Drink of the Kunawarees—Sore I2yes:—For although the Kuna- 
warees can get nothing but snow for some months inethe year, they 
are not so subject to gotfre as the people that liwe in the damp 
grounds. In winter, the eyes are frequently inflamed by the reflection 
of the snow, and theepeople travelling at this time, protect them with 
large leaves, generally of the rhubarb.— Gerard, p. 82. 

It may be safely said, that the Kunawarees are never reduced to 
drink snow water for more than a few,days in a year, and a few small 
villages only are necessitated to do that ; every village is near a stream 
or spring, and both streams and springs flow in winter, notwithstand- 
ing snow and frost. - - 

The rhubarb is not green in winter, and if it had leaves at that season, 
they could not easily be got at ; being buried at great heights under 
snow. Hair spectacles, juniper twigs, &c. are used to protect the eyes. 

Customs as to Food.—The present did not include some hares, for 
no other reason as far as I could learn, than that the length of their 
ears assimilated them to asses.— Moorcroft, 1 7, 424-5. 

The Bhotees do not eat hares, nor birds of any kind, nor fish. ‘T'o- 
wards our borders, however, they are somewhat lax ; but towards 


panes: our hill traders are good humouredly reviled, when they eat 


the fish of the lakes of that neighbourhood. 
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I did not learn the origin of these customs, but they may be the 


result of an effort of Buddhism, to spare life in whatever ——_ it 
appears. 

Scarcity of Grain—The Potatoe.—The goes (in Kunawat) for the 
most part are poor, and a great want of grain pervades the whole 
country. In fimes of scarcity, horse chestnuts, after being é 
for two or three days to take away their bitterness, are dried and 
ground into flour; and apricots and walnuts ales form part of the food 
of the people.— Gerard, p. 64-5. : 

I have seen wheat flour as cheap as sixty pounds fora rupee, but the 
average price in Kunawar is from thirty to forty, and in October and 
November, it is scarcely to be procured for any money.—Gerard, 
p. 65. 

Kunawar has,aCew villages which produce more grain than their 
inhabitants require, but considered as a whole, the district imports a 
portion of its food. The people never willingly part with their grain, 


and during my residence in)Upper Kunawar and the adjacent Bhotee | 


districts, I got. it compulsorily at the rate of ‘Bh and 10 seers, (17 and 
20 Ibs.) the rupee, and what I required for the few eee with me, 
was sometimes brought from a distance of 60 miles. 


Scarcities are occasioned by a want of rain in,April, but sometimes: 


by a destructive insect which eats the stalk. I heard also that about 
25 years ago, (1817-18, ) a flight of locusts appeared. The kern s of 


apricot stones, treated the same way as Gerard says of horse chest. 


nuts, are likewise used to economize grain, and the people dig. up roots, — 
and make use of the wild pea named charek, which I have mat with — 
in Hangrang. . Y etn 

Gerard laments (p. 65,) that the potatoe was not so extensive by stdti: 
vated as it ought to be, considering that his brother had at different 
times distributed upwards of 2,000 Ibs. weight of that vegetable 
among the people. It is now searcely if at all cultivated, and the 
reason may be simple ; as a first crop, it is not so productive as grams 


and as a second it cannot perhaps be matured. 


Tea.—The next article of importance in the trade of Ladakh, is tea * 
brought in square masses or Jumps, packed. (in. Lassa) in the raw ™ 


skins of yaks, the hair inwards. Each block called dom by the Kash- 
miris, and Ponkah by the Lassans, weighs ‘shout 4 Delhi seers, less 
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% at n 8 ibs. avoirdupois; the green sold wholesale at three rupees per 
rn, and the black at less than two rupees, and the retail price is 
‘% Fndarly double.— Moorcroft, 11, 350-1. 
_ » There are three kindsyof tea brought from Lassa, called severally 
$inges ha, chungehw and kopinjeh. The former two may “be called 
black eas, the hopinjeh green. At the Garo fair, a bldck of the black 
may be bought for six rupees, and of the green for 18 pEpeee — See 
also Mr. Vigne's Travels, II, 345. 
Chadam is the name given to the block in Ladakh ; and about Garo, 
_ parka is I heard the Lassan name, and ponkah may be a misprint. 
. Chabbas—Tea Merchants.—In the course of October, a caravan of 
_ chabbas, as they are called, traders from Lassa, arrived with many 
. yaks laden with tea.— Moorcroft, 11, 252. 
' Chabbas means literally tea-ees, ¢. e. tea merthants, cha or z/ja 
being the Bhotee for tea. The caravan arrives annually from Lassa, 
C returning however the-next.year ; and the investment is chiefly the 
, - property of the principal men_in the place, #. e. in this case of the 
ublic authorities. An officer of the Government, called jung-chung, 
° comes in charge of the caravan. I have heard that about a lac and a 
if of rupees worth, Leh. price, was formerly required annually for 
‘the Cashmir market,but that of late, the Sikh authorities in Ladakh, 
in emulation of the functionaries of Lassa, monopolized the trade ; so 
as in the first instance, to diminish the consumption of the article, and 
afterwards the value of the trade in it, 
— Bisséhir Tea,—It appeared that a considerable importation of a 
Begeiatte product used as tea, took place from the British depeygdency 
Bi sahar. According to. information obtained from two intelligent 
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By He Bey 12% | "The green growil in gréatest abundance about Jughtlh between 
2 1h ampur and Sarai, (Sarahan).— Moorcroft, Ti, 352. 
Ss fae. 2 understand that the Bisahar tea was produced chiefly about 
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>. ippa, that of J ukhul being a greenish variety. ‘The tea or bush is 
_ called pangcha. The leaves are exposed in the sun for two days. 
They are then mixed with a gum called. changta or jatta, which oozes 
from a tree called ¢rin found near Lippa. This, it is said, is done to 
ae a colour, The bark of a tree called sangcha, (found about 
amare.) Si is used instead of cinnamon. 
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The Bissehir tea is drank by those who cannot procure Chinese tea, 
or it is mixed with the superior kind. At Garo when Chinese tea 
is searce, that of Bissehir will sell for three seers hatcha (or 2 tbs. 
good) the Rupee. “ 

Bissehir Cups.—Each man has his own cup, either of China porce- 
lain, or which’ is more common, made out of the knot of the horse 
chestnut, edged or lined with silver, or plain. About five thousand 
of these are annual! y exported from Bissehir to Gardokh, and sold at 
the rate of six for the rupee.— Moorcroft, J, 329-30. 

Inferior cups only are made of the chestnut; they are also made of 
the apricot tree and of other woods, but the best kinds are made of 
the knot or excrescence of a tree called in Kunawar, khauzal, and about 
‘Rampur, /éér. The cup itself is called puriveh. —Gerard, p. 1812, 
calls the vesselsepdtwa, and says, they are made of juniper wood, but 
on this point he is certainly mistaken, if he means that they are made 
of the juniper only. 

Pashm Tus.—Although the fleece of the shéep affords a material 
similar to that of the goat, it is not in sufficient proportion, nor of 
adequate lengtfi, to be considered fit for the manufacture of shawls. 
Besides the fleece of the domesticated goat, that of the wild goat un- 
der the denomination of asa/i tus is exported inesmaller quantities to 
Kashmir.—Moorcrof/t, f, 348-9. 

The dogs are of a large ferocious breed ; they are covered with black 
wool.— Gerard, p. 73. > 

Of the shawl-wool of the sheep I could never learn, or at least learn 
of it as an article of trade. It may exist in nature, and yet I appre- 
hend that such animals only as have coats: of hair are provided with 
an under-coating of what deserves to be ‘called shawl-wool.—Thus the 
dogs of Tibet which are covered with black hair, and not wool as 
Gerard perhaps inadvertently says, have an under-coating of inferior 
shawl-wool. ; : 

Asati tus is a Kashmiree, ‘. €, Persian or rather Arabic, expression, 
for the wool of the wild goat. Jwusi means simply a kind of brown 
color. In the Punjab tusi is applied to any kind of broad cloths re- 
taining the natural color of the wool, which may be called tus. Pat is 
the term given to the wool of the goats of Afghanistan. and ‘Turkistan, 
and the cloth made from it is eallee. patie, Z similarly, barak is 
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the name given to the cloth made of the wool of the camel of Central 
Asia. 

The cloth made of the wool of wild goat of Tibet, which I have 
seen, had always a strong smell. : 

Gold.—T he province (Chanthan) also produces gold in consider- 
able quantities, but the search after it is discouraged by local super- 
stition, and by the Chinese authorities. —Moorcroft, if, 364. 

The search for gold seems to be discouraged by a tax only, for the 
local superstition simply says, that pieces of extraordinary size belong 
to the genii of the spot, and should not be removed. The gold is 
found deep in the ground, and the well-sinkers all come from Lassa, 
and are employed chiefly by merchants of that place. The tax on 
each pit or well, or party of diggers, is a siryjao or jao of gold, the jao 
weighing about 74 mashas, and being worth about 8 Tufees on the spot, 
and about 9 rupees in Rampur. 

The tax is collected by a special authority named the s¢irrpan, or 
gold manager. 

Sirr appears to be the term for gold throughout Central Asia and in 
Tibet ; as in Persia it is the root of the term for yellow.® 

Natural Tinder,—At first I used a flint and match paper, but I 
afterwards exchanged $ for the flower of a plant that grows near the 
snow.— Gerard, p. 110. 

The plant is called bachow.chi, that is bitchoW avail: It grows at 
low levels as well as near the snow. «The tinder is called dacha in 
Kunawar, and Auwfrt towards Rampur, and‘is the leaf not the flower 
of the plant. There are three plants similar in kind which preduce 
this tinder. = 

Animals— Wool— Hybrids. —There are some white bears, and hogs, 
hares, and deer of many sorts are plentiful ; there is one species of deer 
called sar that seems to be the wild goat. There are animals about 
the size of a dog called chungkoo and mangsa, the former are 
white, the latter are red. The common and’ musk deer.—Gerard, 
p. 74. 

The birds are pheasants, hawks, eagles, crows, kites, pigeons, and 
chukors. ‘The most beautiful bird I have seen in the hills is named 
peeara, the natives call it the king of the birds. Fish are not abun- 
dant, and I have seen only one kind. — Gerard, p. 75. 
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I never saw the bears mentioned by Gerard, but I have usually 
heard them described as of a reddish colour, with a white crescent 
on the breast. -The ordinary deer, the musk deer, and that termed 
sar, are not found in Upper Kunawar. Chanku is the Bhotee, and 
mangsa the _Kanawaree term for the wild dog; the animals are 
therefore one “and the same, (see also Captain Hutton, IJ, 16, Jour. As. 
Soc.) In Upper Kunawar, they are said to be of a brownish or red- 
dish color, and are but seldom seen. ‘They are considered as coming 
from the neighbourhood of the Indus, and it is natural that their chief 
haunts should lie near the large flocks of sheep and goats kept be- 
tween Garo and Rohtak. 

The ordinary wild animals in Upper Kianatenr are the hare, the 
jackall, (and perhaps the fox,) the wild sheep, (war male, and namo 
female,) the Vild goat or ibex, (Ain male, and danmo female,) the 
leopard and the leopard-cat. The wild sheep subsists chiefly on grass, 
and the wild goat as much as it can on the Jeaves and tender branches 
of trees and shrubs ; it prefers the mountain ash. Of the wild goats 
there are not many, and they are difficult to get at witha gun. The 
wild sheep is‘more accessible. The bear is not to be found beyond the 
limits of the forest, but the grapes of the villages near the junction 
of the Sutlej and Pitti, attract it towards the Mill of the year. <A few 
others are to be met with in some ofthe ravines. I have not noticed 
the rat alluded to by Gerard, but its existence in particular localities 
has been also well ascertained by others. The wild ass ranges about 
the Churnoril lake, and towards the sources of the Sutlej. 

The gigantic chakoris frequently met with in Upper Kunawar, but 
it keeps close to the snow. The ordinary chakors are found in great 
numbers, but they retreat to the heights during the breeding season. 
During the harvest, pigeons appear from the southward, but a few of 
a particular kind with light plumage remain throughout the year. The 
common dove of India, and a smal) sparrow appear in the summer, 
and also a few eagles; but crows of different kinds and several va- 
ricties of small birds are more numerous about the villages in the 
winter than at , another period. — 


-In Upper Kunawar, large fish are only to te met with in the Sutlej, _ 


considerably below its junction with the Pitti. A few of the size of 
minnows may be found in pools, and Parnane in the smaller streams. 
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The ordinary domestic animals are ponies, asses, a few mules, ordi- 
nary hill bulls, yaks, sheep, and goats. To these may be added dogs 
and cats. The ponies are small but hardy; a better kind comes from 
the valley of the Indus, and a better still from beyond the Karakorum 
range. ‘The asses are small. The yaks are as numerous as the com- 
mon black cattle of the lower hills, but they are chiefly imported ; and 
the most valuable animals for draught and dairy produce are the 
male and female hybrids of the yak and cow. ‘There is nothing pe- 
culiar to a casual observer in the ordinary sheep and goats; but the 
sheep of the highlands near the Indus on either side is not uncommon, 
and is famous for its long silky wool. The Government agency (about 
1820) failed, however, to bring this wool to Kotghar, (six marches above 

“Simlah,) at such a price as to render it a profitable export to England. 

For this there may be two reasons: Ist, the dirty stat® othe wool ; and 
2nd, the very large prices necessarily given, by suddenly increasing 
ad libitum, the demand for the article. Captain Gerard himself con- 
firms this, when he says, (p. 19,) the Kunawarees found it more pro- 
fitable to take their wool to Rampur (or Kotghar) than to Gurhwal, 
see also Captain Hutton’s Tour, LI, 12, Journal Asiatic Society. The 
pashm of the goat of this quarter (Hangrang, &c.) is short’and in- 
ferior. The dogs are ef the kind known as the Tibet mastiff, but 
somewhat smaller. ‘The cat does. not appear to differ from the domes- 
tic animal of India. 

Il annex a statement of the hybrids common in Upper Kunawar 














and the adjacent Bhotee districts :— = 
- in tS * 
i+ Ea Teen ee we” Cn 
VYan—Cow. | Butt.—Zomoe. | ¥Y ak—Zomo. 
= Ff sa He - ~ 
Zho (male), Zomo (female.)| ‘Trolpo, — Trolmeh, Gano. Gareh. 
supenios Alile better, (male.) (female. ) (male. ) (female,) 
for carriage. and more, Good for car- Milk equal Die ina year ortwo. J 
abundant riage, but fo that add this as indirectly cor- 
thun that, slow. the common robor ative e fhe incapa- 
of the Cow. Hybrids to con- 
common : tinue their mixed race. 
Cow, 


BuLtt—TReot. men. 

—————————— ; BT ————!, 
Produce scarce- 

ly distingttish- 

able from that 

of the common 

Bult and Cow, 
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The female of the yak is called brimo in Kunawaree, and dimo in 
Bhotee. It is not used for hybrid produce, and as it is said not to live 
in Upper Kunawar, very few are to be seen. 





Yarkand Ass.— VYarhand Mare. Hill Ass.— Hill Mare. 

OS ” fa oe ey 
Gheareh. Deh. 

Bring from 160 to 200 Rs. in Garo. Worth about 50 Rs. in Garo. 


The female in either case superior to the male. 

The mules are chiefly purchased by the Lassa traders. It is not 
considered proper by the Tibetans of Lassa to breed mules, and if by 
chance one is born among their herds, some purifying ceremonies are 
gone through by the owner. | 

The subjoined table shows the ordinary price of animals of a fair qua- 
lity in Upper Kunawar, together with thedoads they usually carry :— 























Animats. Price. | Load, 
Kam, e+e *s** ecee 3 i) 16 to PAilbs. 
Lie-Goat, eee e*e= See« 4 5 16 to 201 bs. 
Ass, “eee “cee **ee s**. 10 16 64lbs. 
Mule, see see * sse8 ho RU j128lbs. 
Poney, +e “s+. eee 50) 60) 128lbes. 
Zho, ** ‘cc “7 see! 16 17 1Z=lbs. 


A man, carries 64|1bs. as a fair average burden. 

Wild Animals—The Ass,—In these elevated regions wild horses, 
keang; asses, goorkhar ; ; and yaks, dong; besides innumerable hares 
and deer, are plentiful. — Gerard, p. 117. 

The keang is, I think, the only animal of the kind found along the 
Upper Indus, or indeed in Tibet generally, and it is an ass, not a horse. 
Turner (204-5) and Moorcroft, (77, 295 and 443,) evidently saw but 
one animal, notwithstanding the different designations used by the latter 
in his account of his journey in 1812. The descriptions given by 
Moorcroft seem to be accurate, excepting that the tail is terminated by 
a tuft of long hair, and that there is one stripe only along the back, 
and none across the shoulders. I procured two skins of the Aeang, and 
sent them to Dr. Jameson, Officiating Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens at Seharanpore. 

" There are wild yaks north and east of Garo, but none in the dis- 
' tricts visited by” Captain Gerard, and I doubt the existence of deer, 
properly so called, and of the numbers innumerable of wild goats and 


sheep, which do however exist in small herds in these parts. 
To be continued. 
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[Concluded from page 222.] 


a LANGUAGE: 


There are five different dialects spoken in Kundwar, the words are 
monosyllabic or dissyllabic. 

lst. The Milchan, or common ; the chief characteristics are the ter- 
minations ang, ing, wrg. 

The infinitives of the verbs end in mig and wig. 

2nd. The Theburskud spoken at Soongnum, is very different from 
the Milchan, and the infinitives terminate in Aung and pung. 

3rd. The dialect used in Lubrung and Kannur, in which the infini- 
tives of verbs end in ma and na. 

4th. That spoken at Leedung, where the terminations of the infint- 
tives are ens. : a Ps 

5th. The Bhoteea or Tartar. apy 
' The Milchan and Bhoteea are distinct tongues, and the same may 
be almost said of the Theburskud ; the other two are dialects of the 

No. 148. No. 64, New Senrss. a eis — 
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Milchan, and differ principally in the tenses of verbs 
nouns.— Gerard, p. 87, 88. 

Captain Gerard might have added a sixth language or dialect - viz. 
that of the Kohlis or Chumars, noticed under the head of Religion and 
Caste. This differs as much from the Kunawaree, as that does from 
the Bhotee. 

The different dialects of Kanawar show how various the speech of a 
rude people may be ; and the localities of each kind of infinitive may 
prove, that the tract of country was occupied by one race in the first 
instance, and that in the three fertile, but secluded valleys of the N.E., 
a difference of speech arose. Lapp&, Kanédm and Sungnam are the 
principal places in these valleys, and each has its own tongue, the two 
former differing chiefly in the modifications of the nouns and verbs, 
while the diale® of Sungnam owes much to the neighbouring language 
of Tibet. Shasso, however, is in the same valley as Sungnam and near 
to it, and as the Kandm dialect prevails there, a comparatively recent 
migration to that place may be inferred. 

In what is now called Upper Kundwar, there are five villages on the 
Jeft bank of Phe Sutlej, half of the inhabitants of four of which are 
Bhotees, while of the fifth, all are of that race. The Bhotées have also 
a Village on the right bank in what is called Kwnawar Proper, (7. ¢. six 
instead of seven jp all, as Gerard says, Pp. 101,) and I think it likely 
that they formerly occupied the Sutlej valley as low down as Cihni, 
but gave way before the Kunawarees. 

This would explain the Bhotee derivatives of the Upper Kundwar 
dialects. | 

Milchén is the Rampur term for the common Kunawaree ; in that 
language the term is Milchanang. I would say that the infinitives 
end in mif’ and nih’, rather than in mig and nig. 

Theburskud, or correctly Tibberkad, is also called Sungnam.pé- kad, 
saat 3 is frequently applied to all the dialects differing from the common. 

oe not shad, isa ‘Kunawaree term for speech, Tn @ 


and cases of 


le » gives a ‘specimen of the dialects of Kunawar, 
u ing those of the  Bhotees and Kohlis,) while the note epee 
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to it shows their different localities. I add to this a specimen of the 
infinitives of verbs :— 
English,— 7o speak. 

Common Kunawaree,...,.....Lonhmih’, 

Lippa dialect, .............-Lédenh’, or lodent, 

Kanam ditto, ............--Logma, * 

Sungnam ditto, ,...........Lopang, 

REDOLOOs 6.6 oat Uigos ace cane bs eevee 


Comparative Table of Words of Kunawar and the adjoining Bhotee 
Districts, (see also Mr. Hodgson's Literature and Religion of the 
Buddhists) 





“KUNAWAREE. ex 





Tibberkad, | 


or particular, | Chamam ee, orthat| BAotee of Pitti, 
of the Kohlis or | Hangrang,Rung- 
Chumars. chung, &e. 


English. Mitchdng, or |when it dif-| 
common. fors from rad 

common 
specified. 











| Dinfa, OV" «« oY i e 
' 
The World, . Dianfa, _ =-— eeleeee "* ; Dés _ajameh cam Mimang. 
lage ok PEM 
God, ~- ee | 18ar ee “* eeleene eens SDF, “a wo, «+. ontcho. 
Man, ce é0e Mi, .. ee ee ee ieee ss++| Mintish,.. * ** Mf. 
Chasmi, 
Woman, es Chaichatch, a young ** ee" ein, “* “* ** Naj ung. 
woman, «- eee 
Quadruped, .)Poshd, «. +. «« Seantchan S.'Saktamtchdk,.. «.|Semtchan. 
. Pia, s*« Choreh, ener fa. 
Bird, ae > Pitch, asmallbird, oe ** @) reh, chot Ng, «- 


4 | Yung, winged, Downg, winged. 
rei , fu winged, | vere seee/Makf, fr, patung,| { Bi, nofwinged. 
a 


— 





Worm,.. *. Dgye« e*#ee leet ess Kahong, k{ré,.- =* 
Fire, ** ** Meh, ane eeeeleee® cece A . + ** ** ** Meh. 
Air, o* “« » tee eevee lease eee B hur, ** e¢ ee hoe oe 


atang ** seen > e@ese a#eete M ** “* ** S . 
enetin a Tf aes @#eeeheeee oso | PGnf, ** ** ** Chia. 


Norr.—In Kun4Awar there are three principal dialects. Jat. The Milch4nang or ordinary dia- 
lect, which prevails chiefly in Lower Kundwar, and on the left bank ofthe Sutlej in Upper Kuna- 
war. nd, Tho Tibberkad, which is applied chiefly to that of Sungnam and the adjacent villages, 

Taling and Rushklang, but which Includes, 1st, the dialect of Kanam of Labrang and Pilo, lower 
down on the same stream, and of Shisso in the Sungnam valley; 2nd, the dialect of Lipp& of Asrang 
above, and of Janghi and Akpé below Lippé; the rd dialect is that of the Chumirs or Kohlis, « 


race. 
In this Table S, signifies Sungnam, K. K4nam, and L. Lipps. =< 
=) The g fs always hard, and ob ls always sosiuted as in chiacee, ox as feh tn thats ° 
| Pa e 
a e. 
“< ® 
e > ~ 
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Milchang, or 








ae | Ytineh, wit, 
-. Goltchang, 


_ '‘Samundrang, 
Me 


Tebteb, mehineh, 
Grandmother, 
thi + Chau 3 anh, 7 


-- Chongchang, 


we om Gato, Bab4, 


Raingdéaro,that 
is warm season. 


tay dearo 


Summers. +. { 


“Se Zot Heat ** 





Katidearo, LKS. { 


Bri, L. K. S. ..|Naj, .. 
es ow wl, 


“er 


se 8 © 


Rah, Lo K 


hing, 5. 


see 


when 


see 


eee» Cheldo, 
¢ Pomlangehang, } Pdshti.cheldo, 
Poshrichang,S. 

Chameh, L.K. 5S.) 


Chipa, L. K. S. Baba, So 
Aneh, L, K. 8. {Mama,_ 
Rabang déaro, L. 


- Gal- 
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bherkad, 
particular, 
it differs from the thatof the 

a as speci- or Chumars, 





8. Donk, ray 


eee Am4é,. ** 
o+ee ‘Lehteh, 


0 wh-af, 





.. Nam- Zjanetch, ranekh, 
Zonstiniasl. KS: Zoramnow, «+ «+. 
ee ee Groh, s.* 


efter Ghor, a9 
Zani, Za, «« 


~ 
eee. “eee sees 





owen 


o- ae Ne . 





Chamanyeec, or 





Dews, dewz, 
cove} Zt, ZjOt, «a 
. S. |) T4reh, tAro, 


i.c, malechild, 


_ Déin, cheldo, 
Lice. female child. 


duin, 
Zaow or Rzaow- 
radé@éro, & eé. 
Aot season, 
Shelo-ra dearo, 
cold season, .. 
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Bhotee of Pitti, 


Hangranyg, 


Rungchung,&c. 


IN ima. 

- | Dow4. 
Karma. 
Dak. 


rey ite 
Mik. 


Mehmeh. 
Abi. 
Tigs. 


} Bimo. 
Aq, chungga. 
























































brick. ) 






+ Haze, hajeb. 
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KUNAWAKEE. 





Tibberkad, or 
English. Milchdng, particular, when! Chamangee, or) Bhotee of Pitti, 
) or it differs from the that of the hlis eet bop 
| common. Se a as speci- or Chumars. Kungchung, &c. 
| ied. 

















Boen, (nasal f. - | Shingmo. 
Bhai, (ahteh, ef- 2No 
dest brother,) , 


teri tabar, or } Jingkang. 


os Rings, shing, eee 
eo / DhAts, .. od Betas. K. 8. 


Sister, .. 
Urother,.. 


*f\ es *&«& ens e2-e 


Own Family,.. Pehrang, 


*rete | te & ee ens 2 tabar kabila, 

Kinsfolk, “* re Se pehrang, eel *eee “eee rer | ewes eee e+e Narang, grea. 
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KUNAWAREE. Z 
| Tibberkad, Bit 
: Milchdng, particular, when Chamangee, or ee of Pitu 
English. or it differs from the /that of the Kohlis Rinechina’s 
Common. ieee as speci- lor Chumars. ungehung, &c. 
ed. 
Barty. c ** Nfhiss, ees Nishnisa, Ss. ee ee TP eee “se er Zjipche, 
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Tiger, NAME OF. 


Cashmir—Europeans.—Gnaree ia the country Sistema Buse bi and 
- Mansarawar, and the people call themselves Keao. Tartar or Tatar is 
unknown here, and so is Tibet. Captain Turner says, the Tibetans call 
"their own country Pue-kocham, and Bootan is named by them Dukba. 
o " Tibet is understood by very few people, but the Cashmeerians apply it 
— to. de dakh,— Gerard, p. 101. 
Tibi ~ e English form of a Persian term. Tenboot is quoted by 
Ma alte run, mba as equivalent to the kingdom of Boot, and thence 
pf erhap 0, es s Tibet. Ten or fan now signifies ryots, subjects, or 
te) a ther verhaps se : sand followers, but the « derivation seems never- 
 theléss a} ca: “3 aca en I see, derives Tibet f from tibba, for 
piesa ng vels, I, cee «i; 
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I never heard of the term Pue Koachim, nor could I get a meaning 
to Pue asa single word. The Keao of Gerard seems to be connected 
with Koachim, and both may be so with Ghea or Gheaneh, by which 
is understood China, or the country of the Emperor. 

Gnaree, (Gnari,) is of greater extent than is allowed by Gerard, 
(see under the head chanthan, name.) It is calle& Beang by the. 
Kunawarees, and hence beanghee, applied to wool.— Gerard, p. 115. 

Dukpa is the term applied to shepherd tribes generally, and it must 
have been erroneously identified with Bootan. 

I may here add a word regarding Cashmir. It is called by the 
Ghotees and Kunawarees, Katch or Katchi simply, or Katch-yul, 
z. e. the country of Katch. Mr. Vigne (Travels IJ, 44-46) enlarges 
‘on the frequent occurrence of the word Kash; but without giving it 
the many geographical positions which he doeseang even Ae omits 
some, it is probable that a tribe of the name once possessed the whole 
course of the Indus, if indeed the word has not a more general mean- 
ing and a wider application. Aofch is the common Persian term for 
migration, moving about, &c. Richardson says, there is a wandering 
tribe of Arabs so called, and to the present day thereeis in Afghanis- 
tan, a race of wandering Mahometans termed Kotchi-« Katch, 
however, might at qpe time have been applied to Cashmir, to Cutch 
Bhooj, to Cutch Gandwa, and to the greater part of Chachar in its 
signification of a swamp or low*country, and this “would leave Kotchi 
unencumbered, and meaning simply wanderer. 

It appears till within the last 70 or 80 years, the Cashmirces traded 
through Kunawar, and in several villages there are still to be found 
the graves of these carriers or dealers. In Kanam, a temple sacred to 
a deota or hill spirit, has been erected on the site of a house which 
belonged to the Cashmirees, and up to the present time, the villagers 
sacrifice a goat to the god of their former guests, in imitation, nas pay; 
of their practice. ; 

Throughout Tibet, Europeans are called filing, (feeling, seeded My. 
Vigne, 17, 326). The origin of this appellation is worthy of some 
inguiry, as I have been informed, by a man of knowleage and 
research, that it is used by the Chinese writers before the iquests of 
_the Mahometans could have made Fwang, familiar to e-ears of 
* orientals ; and that it may have a more direct connection with the 
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Varangians, well known to us as the guards of the Byzantine Em- 
perors, than with the Franks of Charlemagne or of Godfrey, through 
a Persian medium, + 


» * “ KuNAWAR, NAMB OF. 
*—. At Le this ifcalled maun, tea ; maun being one of their names for 
Bishahar.— Moorcroft, 11, 353. 

» Kunawar called also Koorpa.—Gerard, p. 1. 

Maun, I have usually heard pronqunced Man (maun). Kunu is the 
ordinary Bhotee for Kunawar, and Kunupa or Kunpa means Kuna- 
waree, or a Man or thing of Kunawar. a Ste 

Kurha is the. Kunawaree for pus?, a kind of bread fried in oil. 

Chanthan, i. e. Zjangtang—Name.—Along the eastern frontier of 
Ladakh in an almest semicircular line is the province of Chanthan, 
(Moorcroft, If, 360-1), or snow country, known to the Bhotias as 
Hundes, and to the Tibetans as Nari.— Ditto, Note. 

* Chanthan is properly Zjangtang, and is a descriptive, not a geogra- 
phical, division of Tibet. Zjang means north, and fang means a plain 
or open hill o® broad valley, and the tracts between Gano and the 

»  Karakoram,range, are denominated Zjangtang, or the northern plains, 
from their comparative flatness, and from theia position relative to 
Garo. The shepherd tribes of Tibet are called in Bhotee qangpa 
and dukpa, and Changtang or Zjangtang would thus become equiva- 
lent to the shepherds of the plains, but I prefer the derivation of the 
northern plains, (see also Changpa, Mr. Vigne's Travels, II, 343), 
The Sikhs have corrupted Zjangpa into Champa, and give their Cian- 

than a very wide signification. 
‘Nari includes these plains, as also the limited Chang of the Bhotees, 
_ and indeed all Tibet between Ladakh and Zunga, eight days’ journey 
ex: parnemupocter This place may be the Chang-hai Kanagher 
| the n naps, which is about eight days’ journey for a horseman from the 
f the river, and Zjang or Chang is no doubt the Dzang, ke. 
by which term the Chinese seem to understand ‘Tibet 
ip ta towards Garo and Lassa, “Chang and Zang. mean 
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Chanthan, i. e. Zjangtang, History of. —Chanthan was formerly 
subject to independent princes, but their authority gradually merged 
into the supremacy of the chief pontiff at Lassa— Moorcroft, //. 
364. 

These independent princes were Hindoos, and claimed a Rajpoot 
descent, (see also As. Res. XIJ. 434.) Their chief place was Chap- 
rang on the Sutlej, and they ruled over the districts around the 
Mansarawar lake, and westward as far as Ladakh. The Pitti valley 
was also their's. In a war with the Ladakhees, the Raja was hard- 
pressed, and he asked aid from Lassa; but before assistance arrived, 
he was accidentally killed, or as one story has it, he was put to death 
by the Ladakhees while in the act of offering tribute. The Lassa 
foree advanced and expelled the Ladakhees, but as the Chaprang 
family was extinct, the Lassa authorities retained tiie Suntry in their 
own hands. A treaty was formed with the Ladakh Raja, and he married 
a daughter of the Lassa commander. The district of Pitti was given 
to Ladakh as the bride’s dower, and 20 houses in the neighbourhood 
of Menser or Misser were added to it. A Raja named Kehar Singh, 
of Bissehir, was at this time on a pilgrimage to the ManSarawar lake ; 
he formed a friendship with the Lassa leader, and perhaps gave his 
countenance to the ustirpation of Chapran; for at this time two vil- 
lages on the left bank of the Pitti river are said toJiave fallen under 
Bisseher. 

The whole of the above is the commen story only, and the events 
are said to have taken place towards the beginning of the last century 
with regard to the possession of Pitti. Another account states, that it 
was given to Ladakh, on the occasion of one of the sons of the Raja 
becoming the Grand Lama. 

At p. 101, Gerard says, that certain villages of Tartars on the 
Sutlej, after many contentions between the Kunawarees and Chinese, 
were given up by the Grand Lama of Lassa for the support of the 
Teshigang temple, and adds in a note, that this temple although in 
Kunawar, is still partly supported by the Grand Lama. It is not 
so at present, for the temple is maintained from the produce of the 
lands attached to it, aided by its neighbouring village Namghed and 

e contributions of the pious; nor would the Grand Lama, who is 


of the yellow sect, give assistance in his religious éipacity’ to” ‘the > 
. : 2 M 
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temple of a red sect. He may, however, have interfered in the dispute 
mentioned. 

Garo, Name of.—Gardokh, called also Gartokh, Ghertope or Garo, 
itself is little else than an encampment, &c.—Moorcroft, 17, 363. 
Garoo, Gartop, Gur, Yoogar, Zhoogar or Gurtokh, is a collection of 
black tents inhabited by pastoral tribes for six months. In winter, 
the Tartars retire to Eegoong, two stages down the stream, and the 
Chinese governors reside at the fort of Tuzheegong, where they have 
houses.— Gerard, p. 144. 

There are fwo Garos, one an encampment where the fair is held, on 
the right bank of the Eegong or Higong river; this is called Garyersa 
by the Bhotees or Ram Garo, ( Yerram.) The other on the left bank of 
the Higong, and two marches lower down, is a permanent place, and 
the winter resMente of the governors. It is called Gar-gunsa, or snow 
Garo by the Bhotees, (gun, snow.) 

Gardokh, Gartokh, Ghertope, Gartop, &c. are variations of Gartohs 
(the /# being aspirated.) Toh, denotes place, and is equivalent to 
abad in Persian, and thus we have Gartoh, Rohtoh, (not Rohtuk 
or Rohdokh, )*and perhaps other towns or places. The name Gartoh is 
chiefly used by the traders of Kemaon and Gurhwal as I have heard, 
Garo is the term usually given by the Kunawaftes. 

Yoogar, Zhooggr or Jugher means, par excellence, the residence of 
the governors. Juwgh indeed implies the residence of any great man, 
but its simple meaning is to sit, to remain, as I have heard. 

Eegong or Higong is a river, not a town, (see Eekong-choo, p. 6 and 
23, Gerard,) and I have not heard that there is a fort at Tazheegung or 
Teshigang, which is a monastery. 


Ucuana, Lassa. 
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rt of Ouchong or Lahassa, have sent the most particular in- 
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The Yul.sung of Mr. Vigne, Travels, IJ, 249, is I imagine another 
form of Uchang, although yu! means country, and also village. 

The four Rivers, (i. e. the Indus, Burrampooter, &c. &c.,) and the 
Mansarawar Lake.—The river that may be regarded as the most strik- 
ing and important feature in the geography of Ladakh, is the great 
eastern branch of the Indus or Sinh Khabab, the river that rises from 
the Lion’s mouth, in reference to the Tibetan notion, borrowed perhaps 
from the Hindus, of the origin of four great rivers from the mouths of 
as many animals; as the Indus from the lion’s mouth ; the Ganges, 
Mab-cha Kha-bab, from that of the peacock ; the Sutlej, Lang chin 
Khabab, from that of the elephant; and the Ster-chuk Khabab, or 
river of Tibet, from the mouth of the horse.— Moorcroft, 1/1. 261. 

Major Rennel says, the river that runs from Lanken, that is, 
Lanka, lake of Du Halde, is named Lantshon, or®by#Dr. Gilchrist’s 
way of spelling, Lankchoo or Langchoo, for * and gare interchan- 
ged. Now this is little different from what the Sutlej is called in 
Chinese Tartary, that is, Lang Zhingchoo, or Langhing Kampa. I 
could not ascertain the meaning of Zhing, but it appears to have 
nothing to do with the name of the river, for the Iiflus is named 
Singhechoo or Singzhingchoo, as well as Singzing Kamfer, and 
the last word means rewer.—Gerard, p. 23, 24. 

The usual name of this river {the Indus) has been mentioned, but 
it is likewise called Kampa-choo “and Sampoo, or Sangpo, all of which 
words in the Tartar language signify riyer. 

The third river is said to be larger than the Indus, and is called 
Tamjoo, Damchoo or Erechumbo ; that is, the Brahmapootra. « The 
first word is recognized in the Tzango or Tzancire of Father Georgi, 
who crossed it on his way to Lhassa, and Captain Turner mentions 
the last at Teshoo Loomboo. 

The fourth river is the Gogra.— Gerard, p. 133, 134. 

The four rivers are the Indus, the Sutlej, the Kali or Gogra, and 
the Burrampooter ; and the names are as follows: the Indus, Singchin 
Kabab or Kampa; the Sutlej, Langehin Kabab or Kampa; the Gogra, 


Mamchin Kabab or Kampa ; and the Berampooter, Tacho or eg 


Kabab or Kampa. = 
_ Sing is lion, dang is bull, (not elephant, although the.” Tib tan for 
elephant simply means, as I hear, great bull). Mam, is | oy 
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tacho may be interpreted holy horse; ¢a being the Tibetan for horse, 
and cho being religion or the religious books. Chin, (the thing of 
Gerard) is great, and kiabab or habab, and kKhampa or kampa are 
the same word, and mean “out of the mouth of.” Ka or ka is mouth, 

and “bab” is _ out of,” or “‘issuing from ;” and Ahampa or kampa is 
got by pronouncing *kabab” short, and adding the usual termination, 
“pa,” thus kababpa or kampa, Kampa is therefore a vulgarism, nor 
could I ever hear that it means a river, as Gerard says. 

The common legend, coniected with these rivers are, that the 
Indus is named of the lion, from the bravery of the people who dwell 
along its banks. The Sutlej is named of the bull, from the violence 
of its stream, which roars and foams over rocks. The Gogra of the 
peacock, from the beauty of the women of the country through which it 
runs; while tke Burrampooter is designated of the horse, from the 
excellence of the horses which pasture on its banks. The Sutlej in- 
deed still rushes along with much of its ancient fury. Peacocks are 
still to be found on the banks of the Gogra, and its women may still 
be beautiful; but the people along the Upper Indus are no longer 
@ valiant rac@, and the men of the Burrampooter eagerly purchase 
the horsts.of Yarkand and other places, as superior to their own. 
The name of the Burrampooter may require mere examination. Za 
meaning, as I hear, a certain horse known to tradition or history, as 
well as horse in general. The designation is rendered more parti- 
cular by the addition of cho gr religious, and it may have some con- 
nection with a settlement or conquest of the country by the horsemen 
of the northern plains. 

Concerning the sources of the four rivers, a few words should suf- 
fice, as we have but few certain foundations to build upon, but the 
following extracts from Gerard may be quoted. 

Mr. Moorcroft subsequently found out, that the stream which 
issues from Rawun Rudd is the Sutlej, p. 25. All accounts agree 
that the largest stream issues from the western corner of Rawan 
Rudd, or Langa, p. 27. Mr. Moorcroft could discover no outlet to 
this lake, , (the Mansarawar,) although he formerly heard that a com- 
munication existed between Mapang and Lanka. My information 
is p , that about twenty years ago, a stream which was rapid 
and crossed by bridges, ran from it into the Rawun Rudd, but is 
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since dried up, and the Lamas who reside on the banks, have an idea, 
that a subterraneous communication exists. The water of this lake, 
(the Mansarawar,) is said by Mr. Moorcroft and all my informants, 
to be quite fresh and well-tasted, while according to the Quarterly 
Reviewers, every lake without an outlet must be salt. Without sup- 
posing an outlet, it is difficult to account for the rise and fall of the 
lake, which are mentioned by every one, p. 138-9, (other extracts 
of a similar tenor might be made.) The natives, speaking generally, 
say, the sources of the above three rivers, and also of the Gogra, are at 
Mansarawar, by which nothing more is meant than in the vicinity 
of that place.— Gerard, p. 135. 

The Tibetans call the Mansarawar lake, Mapang, and the Rawan 
IIrad, Langa. The name of the latter lake, if unconnected with 
Lanka and Rama's expedition, is perhaps the strom®es#argument we 
yet have for its being the source of the Sutlej, that river being term- 
ed by the Tibetans of the fang or bull. After many inquiries, I 
could not satisfy myself that the two lakes communicated, the one or 
the other, although traditions were mentioned to me to that effect, 
and my present belief is, that they are separated by a Pidge of some 
elevation, an impression to which I think the perusal of MJdéorcroft’s 
’ Journal, (As. Resa. Vok XII,) would likewise lead. I also feel persuad- 
ed, after many inquiries made with care, that the Rawan Hrad gives 
rise to no river. At the same time I confess, that my informants had 
never paid any attention to the point, they being quite satisfied with 
the legends which made the rivers rise in the holy lake under- 
gound, or in some way. a 

Captain Gerard observes, that the natives, speaking generally, place 
the sources of the four great rivers at Mansarawar. He may mean that 
the holy hill of Gangri, which is the north of the lakes, and to make 
the circuit of which is a religious merit, gives rise to the four rivers. 
Such is agreeable to the majority of the descriptions or legends I have 
heard, and such is moreover literally true of the Indus which rises 
to the north of the mountain of the Sutlej, which has one source at 
least among its western ravines, and perhaps also of the Burrampooter, 
which takes its rise in all probability among its eastern off-shoots, while I 
have heard the story made good by the assertion, that the Gogra arose 
in the Mansarawar lakes, é. e. on the southern slopes of Gangri. 
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Captain Gerard remarks, that the existence of an outlet to these 
lakes is evident, because their waters rise and fall. This argument, 
however, would rather prove there was no outlet; the tendency of 
such an opening being to reduce the rise and fall, while in the present 
case, if the outlet were very free, it might reduce the variation of 
heights to almost nothing, for the feeders of the lakes are not large, and 
the slow melting of snow does not, like heavy rains, cause a sudden 
influx of water. Now Moorcroft in August, (1412,) considered the rise 
and fall to amount to four feet, and as the lakes are not I would 
say, (judging from the analogy of such of the streams north of the 
Himalayas as I have seen,) at their lowest until the middle of Novem. 
ber, the rise and fall of the Mansarawar may be estimated at six 
or seven feet, a difference which in my opinion precludes the probabili- 
ty of a free efess*for its waters, although it does not absolutely prove 
there is no such egress. The rise and fall however of Rawan Hrad 
are not known, and this argument does not affect the rise of the Sutlej 
in #. My belief, however, at present is, that the river has no con- 
nection with the lake, and Gerard, when he says, that the Sutlej has 
its origin inthe lake, (pp. 27 and 137,) and adds, that Moorcroft 
found stich to be the case, (p. 23,) asserts more than Moorcroft’s narra- 
tive warrants. He distinctly says, he left the point unsettled, and 
does not appear tq argue either way. ( See As. Res, XII. 473.) 

The main eastern branch of the Indus rises to the north of the Gangri 
hill, and is joined by the Higong (Heegong) or Garo branch at Teshi- 
gang. This eastern branch of the Indus, even when joined by the Garo 
braneh, is not a broad, a deep, or a rapid stream, and is generally 
fordable until within a few marches of Leh. The Shayuk, or the 
branch rising in the Karakoram hills, is described as a more turbulent, 
and perhaps as a larger stream. 

The Feeders of the Pitti River.—This river, (the Pitti,) has five 
branches. First the Para, issuing from Chumorcreel lake; it runs 
about sixty miles, and is then joined by the Zang-cham, a large 
and rapid stream ; six or eight miles lower down it receives the Speetee, 
formed of two principal branches. Little further down, the united 
stream is. oined by the Chaladokpo.— Gerard, p. 30, 31. 

There is no separate feeder of the Para, termed the Zangcham, 
but Zangcham is a place on the right bank of the Para, about 3 
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or 4 miles above its junction with the Pitti, where there are sulphurous 
hot springs on both sides of the river, (temperature about 120.) The 
Chaladokpo is an inconsiderable rivulet, and docpo is indeed the word 
for a brook or torrent. 

The Lee or Pitti, is composed of three Sithelpa! branches only; Ist, 
the Lossar or Pitti Proper; 2nd, the Pin; and Srd, the Para, which is 
nearly equal in volume to the united stream of the other two where it 
joins them. The three streams are laid down with, I think, consider- 
able accuracy in the map accompanying Moorcroft’s Travels. 

Tt or Tee—( Water).—From a valley to the south descended 
the Gnuinthichu, a deep and rapid river.— Moorcroft, J. 209.—The 
other (river,) the Kakthi—Ditto, p. 214, which (river) then takes 
the name of Sar or Lingti—Ditéo, p. 221, (and alsa in other 
places.) - 2 # 

In Kunawaree ¢¢ is water, and from the way in which the word is 
used in the above quotations, it is probable it has the same meaning 
in Kulu, (in which district Moorcroft was at the time.) Gniun, p. 209, 
is the name of a species of wild goat; not however the skin or hin 
of p. 311, vol. J. ue 

Lingti or Falung Dinda.—It (an insulated rock) is called Lingti 
by the people of Kula, and by those of Ludakh, Falung Dinda.— 
Moorcroft, I, 220, 

Lingti is perhaps wrongly applied here; it is probably the Sar or 
Lingti, p. 221. ° 

Lingti may be, water of separation—thus Ling seems to be used in 
composition in Upper Kunawar, and the adjacent Bhotee districts 
are equivalent to “‘ side” in English: as “ the north side,” or “ this 
side ;” and in the same tract, the four cardinal points are called /ing/?. 
7% is most likely water ; see observations on the word. 

‘ Falung means simply a large block, and dinda means, “ even with,” 
so the term may be “ the block even with boundary,” or “the block 
on the boundary.” 

Climate.—F rost with snow and sleet commences early in September, 
and continues with little intermission to the beginning of May. F'rom 
the middle of January to the beginning of February, we found the 
thermometer out of doors at night seldom above 15°, and onthe Ist 
February, it was as low as 94°, &c, &e.— Moorcroft, LI. 267, &e. 
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The winter (in Kunawar) is often rigorous. The winds blow 
with the greatest violence in October, and later in the year. Their 
direction is of.course influenced by the valleys, but on peaks upwards 
of 20,000, and at heights of 16,000, the winds were always W. or S. 
w.— Gerard, p. 62. 

In the Hungrung, district (of Kunawar,) with the exception of 
March and April, in which months there are a few showers, the uni- 
form report of the inhabitants represents the rest of the year to be al- 
most perpetual sunshine, the few clouds hang about the highest moun- 
tains, and a heavy fall of snow or rain is almost unknown. The depth 
of snow is usually a foot, and two are very rare.— Gerard, p. 95. 

At Changgo in Hangrang, about 10,000 feet above the sea, the ther- 
mometer at day-break on the 15th December 1841, was 6° below 
zero. At ClNiref*on the Para, 16 miles above Changgo, and above 
12,000 feet above the sea, the thermometer was 13° below zero on the 
17th December at day-break, and it never fell lower during my resi- 
dence there, that is, until the llth February 1842. It was, however, 
very often below zero, as for instance, at day-break, on December 25th 
1841, it was‘iwminus 12°, and on February 6th 1842, it was minus 6°. 
At Churet during January, the thermometer, so suspended that the 
sun’s rays played freely on the bulb, varied from 50° to 58° when 
highest. Churet js at the bottom of a deep and narrow valley. 

In the Hangrang and surrounding districts, in 1841, snow com- 
menced regularly on the 27th November. From that date until the 
end of February 1842, it snowed more or less heavily, and nearly all 
day and night, for 39 days; it was cloudy or hazy, and snowing on the 
heights for 34 days, leaving 21 fine clear days only out of 94. ‘The 
days of heavy snow were days of comparative warmth, the thermome- 
ter being 20° or 25° at day-break. ‘The snow where not drifted, did 
not any where exceed 24 feet. 

At Shalkan on the Pitti river, about 10, 500 feet above the sea, the 
thermometer in June, July, and August 1842, may be said to have 
ranged at sun-rise from 45° to 55°, and at sun-set from 60° to 70°. 
The te emperature of the air when warmest was in the shade about 
85°. On two or three occasions particular cireumstances raised the 


evenliiiecte: or depressed it i the mean figures I have 
given, 
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During 1841-42, the winds in the districts above-mentioned, blew 
almost constantly from the South or South-west, as noticed by Ge- 
rard. <A northerly wind was of rare occurrence. During the winter 
months, the wind was such as would be termed high or strong, and it 
was frequently varied by gusts of great violence. During the summer, 
the wind usually arose about noon, blew with moderate force, and 
subsided when night had fairly set in. The constancy of the wind 
from one quarter deserved some attention. 

Of the seasons towards the junction of the Sutlej and Pitti rivers it 
may be said, that there is frequent snow from the middle of Novem= 
ber to the middle of March ; occasional light snow or rain according 
to the elevation, till the end of April ; but May is fine, and a very 
pleasing month after the dreariness of winter. In June_and early in 
September, there are some light showers. In Jul v, August, and dur- 
ing half of October, showers are rare, but the sky is frequently cloudy 
or overeast. The occasional showers of the Jower spots are falls of 
snow in the higher hills ; and the ranges may be seen all hoary down 
toa certain level, the division being horizontal and well defined, while 
in early spring, the valleys remain filled with snow while the ridges 
are clear. ‘Towards the middle of October, snow begins to fall on the 
lower peaks from time”to time, and towards the end of November, it 
may be looked for every where; years however have been known in 
which no snow fell, or at least none to speak of. 

Fain and Snow— Mud Walls.— Asa proof of the absence of rain and 
snow, (in the Bhotee districts adjoining Kunawar,) | may mention, 
that the houses in Spitti are half-built of stones, with the upper 
story of unburnt bricks.—Gerard, p. 95, Note. 

Snow falls frequently or almost constantly in these districts in the 
months of December, January and February. Walis of unburnt 
bricks are besides no argument for the absence of snow and rain. In 
India, the walls of houses are of mud, and in the N. W. Provinces 
the roofs are also of the same material. In the Bhotee diStricts in 
question, as elsewhere, the people clear the roofs of their houses of 
snow after each fall. ‘The rain is seldom if ever so heavy as*to have 
any effect. 

Snow Glaciers.—Divided” by precipitous mountains of amazing 
height most usually veiled in everlasting snow, Gerard, p. 5; vast 
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impending cliffs fringed with dark forest and topped with mountains 
of indestructible snow, appear on every side.— Ditto, p. 12. Théesnow 
beds that occurred on the road to the Pass must have been the aceu- 
mulation of ages.— Ditto, p. 159. 

It is to be. regretted that the Gerards did not employ the same 
accuracy in general description, which they brought to bear with so 
much success, in ascertaining positions and in measuring the heights 
of mountains. Were snow everlasting or indestructible, or did it con- 
tinually accumulate, the hills would always, and not usually, be 
covered. They would also increase in height, which they do not. The 
hills are indeed perpetually covered, but this is owing to the annual 
fall, and not to the indestructibility of snow. 

Snow is blown from the tops of hills, or it falls in avalanches, and 
melts, or it becomes a mass of half-ice and half-snow, gradually melt- 
ing above and below, owing to the superior heat of the atmosphere and 
of the earth on either side of it. On the slopes of hills, the water so 
produced, sinks and re-appears in springs at lower levels; in ravines, 
where there is always an accumulation of frozen snow, of some, but 
not of a perpetually increasing thickness, the superior warmth of 
the rocks*aided by springs, melts the frozen mass, and forms a stream 
below it; while the atmosphere melts and férms a stream on the 
upper surface of the congealed snow. | 

In the steep, narrow, and irregular sided ravines of Upper Kuna- 
war, I cannot say that I have seen any glaciers properly so called ; 
but the masses of frozen snow at the bottoms of these ravines, are 
glacitrs in every respect save in motion ; the smallness of their bulk, 
and the varying width of the ravines do not admit of gravity over- 
coming friction, and the mass is unable to descend. In the higher 
parts of the hills, there are no doubt glaciers on a small scale. 

Winter Travelling.—The people say, that the highest Passes might 
be traversed even in the middle of winter, were it not for the severe 
frost that prevails in these serene regions, which is made more keenly 
sensible from the great scarcity of fire-wood. The road from Shealkar 
(in K 1a Wa ‘) to Ladakh is travelled throughout the year, and indeed 
January and. February are the usual months in which the Kunawa- 
rees visit Leh, the eapital._—_Gerard p. 96, The road to Ladakh is 
never shut by snow.—Gerard, p. ALL, 
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The highest Passes could be traversed in the depth of winter in spite 
of cold, were it not for the violent winds and uncertainty of the 
weather. The drifting snow conceals the track or road, and over- 
whelms the bewildered traveller, already benumbed by the piercing 
wind. If, however, a calm day be chosen, and a number of cattle 
be driven before to tread down the soft snow, any Pass may be crossed 
with comparative safety. 

After the falls of snow and the strong winds cease, that is in March, 
April, and May, the surface of the snow on the hills becomes harden- 
ed, and admits of travelling with ease. 

No people go from Kunawar to Leh in January and February, 
who can avoid doing so. The Kunawarees set out on their journies in 
April and May, and return in August, September and October ; some 
remain at Leh over the winter. ‘Travellers in#the “winter should 
always be accompanied by villagers of correct local knowledge, as 
otherwise, a person may attempt to cross a deep ravine or gully, 
and become lost in the deep soft snow. 

The Sutlej, Se. arrested by frost.—In winter, most of the streams 
that join it are arrested by frost, and the Sutlej itself Ts even frozen 
for 200 miles during two months at least — Gerard, p. 27. ~ Andthe 
people proceeding between these places, (Buseher and Chuprung,) in the 
cold season, travel upon the Sutlej, which is entirgly frozen for two 
months at least.— Ditto, p. 146. 

The surface of every small stream is frozen over during the winter, 
or rather frozen spray forms an irregular archway, beneath which 
there is a stream. The streams are never arrested so far‘as Lb have 
observed, nor is it probable they should be. The surface of the Sutlej 
is, I am sure, never continuously frozen ; its edges are, and form the 
road alluded to by Gerard ; and its whole breadth is frozen here and 
there where the water is comparatively still. The Sutlej is cither too 
rapid to admit of surface ice, or too broad to allow the spray to form 
an arch over its stream. | 

Rapidity of Rivers, Theory of.—The rapidity of the large rivers, 
such as the Sutlej and the Para, cannot be expected to increase 
like that of the Teedong and Taglakhar, since the country through 
which they flow is not of so rugged a nature.—Gerard, p. 97, 
Note. 
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The ruggedness can scarcely bear on this point. The truth seems to 
be, that all the streams in question have their origin at nearly the 
same height, but the large ones have long, and thé small ones have 
short courses, in which to find the same level. Thus the Taglakhar 
and Darbung torrents rise in the neighbourhood of Passes 18,000 feet 
high, as high Perhaps as the remoter sources of the Pitti river, and yet 
they have to find the level of that river continued in the Sutlej. This 
sample of equal descent in unequal distances, seems generally applicable. 

former Lakes.—The people have a vague tradition that this valley 
(of the Buspa,) was once a sheet of water.— Gerard, p. 18. 

There can be no reasonable doubt of the former existence of a series 
of lakes along the present courses of the Sutlej and its principal 
feeders in the hills. The Sutlej has now indeed attained an equili- 
brium, and fermsegne continued rapid from its source to the plains ; 
but the traces of sheets of standing water are everywhere apparent, 
in parallel and horizontal deposits of pebbles, earth, and debris. gene- 
rally, which a narrow gorge, or a cleft at one end of these deposits, 
shew where the obstruction existed. These lakes gradually diminish- 
ed in size urstil the lowermost barrier was burst or worn through by 
the continued action of water, and the bottom of these old pools now 
form the richest and almost the only cultivatedelands in the northern 
hills. In these hills, the natural disintegration of the rocks scarcely 
any where affords a stratum of soil and although I have in some 
places, near the flat tops of hills, found two feet or more of vegetable 
earth, yet as no stream of water can be brought to bear on it, this 
fine mould is useless to the people generally ; some of the more in- 
dustrious, however, carry a little of it away as a manure to their low- 
situated fields. 

The want of available water is the greatest bar to an extension of 
cultivation in these cold dry countries, but on this subject, Gerard, p. 
4, Note, and Moorcroft, Vol. I, p. 270, may be consulted. Captain 
Hutton’s Tour (Jour. As. Soc.) may also be referred to. 

The annexed cut will explain the present evidence of the former 
existence of lakes in the ravine of the Sutlej and its tributaries. 





Tires. 
Garpan, Se. —The garpan of Gardokh.— Moorcroft, Lf, 251. 
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From Lhassa two officers, natives of the country, are sent to Gar- 
dokh as garpons.—Moorcroft, IIT, 365. The subordinate manage- 
ment of the districts is entrusted to two officers, called the deba and 
vazir,—Mooreroft, II, 365. And two amhans sent from Pekin, 
now permanently resident at Lhassa, and engross the political admin- 
istration of the state.— Woorcroft, p. 364-5. 

‘The Chinese Tartars have officers of various designations: Ist, ba, 
superior to the rest; there are several at Yarkand and Lassa; 2d, 
garpan, military commander, of whom there are two at Garoo; 3d, 
deva, governor of a town; _4th, zougpun, governor of a fort; Sth, 
poupon, in charge of a district; 6th, fassa, chief of one or more vil- 
lages.— Gerard's Kunawar, p, 145. A garpun or governor stays 
here (Speetee) on the part of, &«.— Ditto, 147. 

The zougspun of Rodokh.— Moorcroft, 11, p. 498. Their governor, 
the goba of Mirak.— Moorcroft, p. 437. 1 applied therefore for as- 
sistance to the Aarphan— Moorcroft, p. 448. The chief man or gar- 
pan.— Moorcroft, 11. p. 16. The karpun or local governor.— Alvor- 
croft, 11, 42. 

Garpan means the “ holder” or “ docr” of Garo.  P%n is exactly 
equivalent to the Persian War, and the governors of Gare only are 
called garpans. The*term does not mean any governor, as is implied 
in some of the above quotations. = 

The garpans as mentioned by “Mr. Traill, As. fies. X VJ7, 46, are 
also called uwrgu-ma and urgu-la, whigh I understand to mean the 
persons right and left of the great one; ¢. e. the honored and confi- 
dential servants of the Raja or Emperor. ‘The words would beemore 
correctly written wku-ma and wku-la. Ku is the Bhotee for image ; 
fa is given as right and ma as left, while u is considered as equivalent 
to, on the head of. 

Pan as equivalent to dar in Persian enters into other words, as 
zungpan, equal to Kkillada. Zung being fort in Chinese, or in the 
Tibetan of Lassa ; also karrpan has the same meaning, karr being fort 
in Tibetan, as dankarr in Pitti, shalkarr in Upper Kunawar, tak- 
fakarr near the Mansarawar lake. 

There are two ambans (the 7 is scarcely sounded) in Lassa. They 
are usually relieved every three years. They are nominally the com- 
mandants of the guard of honor of the Gheawang Rinbotcheh, com- 
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posed of Chinese or Mantchu soldiers; but they are really the depu- 
ties of the Emperor, although orders do not run in their names. 

Deba or deva is a rank only, and the possessor may or may not be 
the governor of a town or district. It is I suspect a term applied by the 
people of India only. 

Paupon, or as I have heard it paupo, appears to be applied to the 
manager of one district only about Garo; viz. that of Chumurti. 

Lassa is the deputy of the head-man of a village. The head-man 
is called goba or gatpo, but the signification of goba appears to be 
extended occasionally, and the head-man of the Rupshu district of 
Ladakh is called goba. 

The karpaun, Moorcroft, vol. I, p. 448; garpun, vol. 11, p. 16; and 
kaupun, vol. Mi, p. 42, appears to mean fAarrpan or killadar, as above 
explained. —_ 

The zungpani are placed over large districts, the harpan over 
small. The different designations however of petty local authorities 
seem'to be very numerous. 

I may here add, what I have heard of the different authorities 
at Lassa, as my information somewhat differs from that given by 
Hamilton-in his Gazetteer, almost the only sitet my position has al- 
lowed me to refer to. 

Under the Gheawang Rinbotcheh, eomes the Bhot ghelpo or Raja, 
or King of Bhot. He is usually an incarnation, but if any delay takes 
place in the spirit of the deceased finding a habitation, the Gheawang 
Rinboteheh selects a person from one of the four great monasteries. 
Whether he is deposed on the re-appearance of the divinity in a haman 
form, I cannot say. 

Under the gielpo are four kolons or sawangs, %. e. vazirs. These 
four men form the executive government of the country. 

Under the dolons or sawangs, are eight dappans or military com- 
manders. 

There are six changzuds or treasurers. 
_ The subdivisions of the country are managed by pts over 
the large, and karrpans over the smaller. 

_ Nuna.—Oneot whom was the nunaor deputy khalun, Mooreroft, 1,248. 
The business of the government is administered by the Aia/wn or prime 
pataieter assisted by the nuna khalun ee 41, 338A. 
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Nuna or nonu does not mean deputy, but is simply a title of respect, 
and-as such, is applied very generally. 

Banka, Narpa.—The banka or master of the horse. The magistracy 
is discharged by officers called narpas.— Moorcroft, 1, 334-5. 

Banka is a village and not a rank; but at the time of Moorcroft’s 
visit, the banka.ha or wala, or master of Banka, was the master of the 
horse in Ladakh. This bankaha’s name was tanzin, with the respectful 
prefix none. 

Narpa or nirrpa is rather I think a sort of treasurer or steward than 
a Magistrate. I would say that karrpan or zungpa, that is, hillahdar, 
is the proper equivalent of thanahdar or magistrate. 

Khaga, Tanzin.—And the khaga tanzin.—Moorcroft, 11, 230. 
The administration is entrusted to inferior Ahaluns, tanzins, or Rajas. 
—Do. 1,335. And he with khaga khan.— Do. #60. © 

Khaga or gaga is a title of respect. The Tibetans also call the 
chief of the Kalmuks gaga, and it may have some connection with 
the chagan of the Avars, for all are no doubt modifications ef the 
terms fiakan. In Ladakh, &c. Ataga or gaga is a title very com- 
monly bestowed. | — 

Tanzin, at p. 335, vol. J, is given as the name of an officé, but at 
p. 230, 408, &c. it appears rather as a proper name. It is indeed in 
common use as a proper name, and although Hamiltgn in his Gazetteer, 
Art. “ Tibet,” applies it to an appointment or station, and gives its 
meaning as equal to a great man, yet after some enquiry I could not 
hear of the word being applied to an office, either in Lassa or in 
Laudakh. ‘‘ Yin” indeed may be éehin, i. e. “ great,” and fan, means 
a subject (ryot) or rather a personal dependent. 





BairpGes. 

_ The different sorts of (bridges) are first samgo, or wooden bridge, 
of which there is a print given by Captain Turner; 2nd, the jhoola, 
or rope bridge ; 3rd, suzum is formed of twigs very indifferently twisted ; 
4th, chukhzum or chain bridge. There is one over the Sutlej under 
Tholing. The above are used over large rivers.— Gerard, p- 33-35. 

Ist. Sango is not the Kunawaree or Bhotee term for a wooden 
bridge. It is used in the Southern Himalayas for I think any perma- 
nent bridge, and it is derived I presume from a Sanscrit word of sim- 
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lar import. A bridge of the kind alluded to, is called in Kunawaree 
and in Bhotee, jampa or jambah. 

2nd. J/hoofa is not a Kunawaree term, and the sort of bridge is not 
known or used in the Bhotee district in question. The Kunawaree 
term is forang. 

3rd. Sazam*or chazam, is the Bhotee term for a bridge of twisted 
twigs. In Kunawaree such a bridge is called tran. 

4th. Chakzam means, as Captain Gerard remarks, iron bridge, 
but although I never saw the particular bridge alluded to by him, 
I have every reason to suppose it is an ordinary wooden one with an 
iron hand-rail. It is, however, familiarly called the iron bridge. 





"= — Customs. . 


Ears of Grain suspended, §e.—The top of which (pillars of wood) 
is in the houses of the peasantry encircled by a band of straw and 
ears of wheat. It is the custom, I was told, to consecrate the two or 
three first handsful of the last year’s crop to a spirit which presides 
over agricultiré, and these bands are thus deposited.— Moorcroft, 11, 
317-18. * « 

The Tartar husbandmen have a custom sinfilar to those of some - 
of the Scotch farmers who, &c. &e.. The Tartars use three ears of 
barley, which they paste outside over the door.—Gerard, p. 98. 

This superstition apparently takes various forms along the lower 
course of the Pitti. I could not hear of the exact custom mentioned 
by Gerard as prevailing at Nissang on the Sutlej ; nor could I hear 
of that mentioned by Moorcroft. I saw, however, in temples, bunches 
of ears of barley, (always an odd number in each bunch,) hung up 
before images, and I understood that in Pitti itself, bunches were simi- 
larly hung up in the houses, 

Presentation of Sik Scarfs.—This person who was styled Lafa, 

visited me twice, and we exchanged scarfs, which isan invariable cus- 

| eS po 104. 

_ Lafa is the title in Tibet of the deputy of bhe: ‘Seaitauads sats 
village, and hei visa very small functionary indeed ; but Captain Gerard, 
seems to have seen things in these countries” aaah. an Dissive mews 
dium. : ent temples, and honest mem! ait», side 
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Equals exchange scarfs or smaller pieces of silk; inferiors present 
them as they approach ; and superiors bestow them when they dismiss. 
See also Captain Turner, 72,233, and Captain Hutton’s Tour, 111, 17, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society. A searf (or kattak in Bhotee) is in- 
variably sent with a letter, and under the same cover wjth it. 

Prefixing the s in Bhotee and Kunawaree —The principal pergun- 
nas or divisions are and Spitti or Pitti.— Moorcroft, I, 315. 

The male (ibex) is called skin, and the female [/’danmo.— Moor- 
croft, ZI, 311. 

The Tartars often add &, for instance, repa is called by them 
ropak, and they have a way of prefixing s to some words as pooee, 
spooce ; peetee, spectee; and tango, stango.— Gerard, p. 99, Note. 

The pronunciation of the Tibetan language admits gf a slightly 
hissing or aspirated commencement to many words, but I would say 
that the custom of prefixing a clear and distinct s is prevalent rather 
about Rampur on the Sutlej than in Tibet. ‘The habit has, however, 
been largely followed by our travellers through Kunawar, as they are 
generally accompanied by some people of the Bissehir Rajas, who by 
long residence about Rampur, (if they are not natives of that quarter, ) 
have adopted the custom. Pitti and not Spitti, is the correct term, 
as is likewise hin (or kin) and not skin. But although I could 
not ascertain that the prefixing ef the s is a custoM in the Bhotee 
' districts adjacent to Upper Kunawar, it may obtain in other parts of 
Tibet, as Moorcroft and also Mr. Vignt, write sken for Ain. The 
former moreover uses zongspun instead of zungpan, a Aillahdar, (IT, 
436,) and says Pitti is called Spitti. In the writings of respectable 
people, I always found Pitti. 

The custom mentioned by Gerard of adding a & is occasional, I 
think, rather than general, and the addition is rather an aspirated 
# than a full &; such irregularities or uncertainties of pronunciation 
are common among illiterate people, and in trying to ascertain the 
true pronunciation of words, I have been perplexed by the different 
ways in which the same person often pronounced the same word. 

The village Pooee or Spooee, quoted by Gerard as a proof of the pre- 
fixing of the s being a custom of the Bhotee, is an unfortunate in- 
stance ; the Bhotees, ¢. e. the inhabitants, call their village pura, or 
puba, the Kunawarees and others lower down pueh and spuch. 

20 
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Cuptain T.- Hutton’ $ Tour.—I have more than once referred to 
Captain H utton’s Tour in Kunawar, performed under the auspices of 
the Asiatic Society; and while I am about to conclude this paper 
by correcting or modifying some of his statements, I must in the first 
instance bear,witness to the general accuracy of the impressions he 
conveys. 

#tampur.—Rampur is a considerable entrepét as well as a manu- 
facturing town, vol. I, p. 4, as is also evident from what is subsequently 
said of the fair, p. 5. Among the Tibet exports to Rampur, p. 5, 
Charas should have a permanent place, instead of being omitted or in- 
cluded in an et cetera. 

Raja of Bissehir, $c.—The Rajah of Bissehir Aas a legitimate son, 
as well as angillegitimate one, vol. II, ». 6 ; he has also four chief vizeers 
instead of three, the fourth being a ict Guides placed over the Tartar 
district, and now ehanged from time to time. The only inferior 
Officer called vizeer by courtesy, may be the person placed over 
Rampur. 

Charias.—The charias, vol. I, p. 6, were originally chosen from the 
wealthiest families, but several have now fallen to decay. There 
are, that‘Is, ought to be, upwards of 80 of them, as 50 are required 
from Kunawar Proper, and about 40 from Dassow. In Kunawar the 
revenue is fixed,*and in that distriet the assessment cannot ae 
depend on the report of a charia. . 

Revenues — British Tribui#.— All houses which pay revenue supply 
a hazri, vol. I, p.'7, same as those which furnish a charra each. They 
muster about 300 in all. 

In Kunawar, no house pays I think less than 8 annas on account 
of the British tribute, vo/. J, p. 7, and none more than 9 rupees. The 
vizeers pay nine, and these are the limits instead of twelve rupees for 
vizeers, and from ten rupees to four annas for other people, as Captain 


Hutton was informed. I may here mention, that the Raja when we - 


imposed a tribute on him, did not lessen his own expences in order to 
meet it, but levied an additional tax on his subjects for the purpose. 
Our rule is therefore felt as a grievance by the people, and not by the 
‘Raja. 
‘Captain ‘Hutton says, the whole revenues of Bissehir may be 
estimated at 50 or 55,000 annually, . “In 1817, they were estimated : at 


_ 
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67,000, and that quasi official authority, the ‘‘ Bengal and Agra Gazet- 
teer” for 1841, gives them at 1,40,000. ° 

No wool or neozas are levied as revenue, vol. /, p. 7, neither are 
raisins demanded, but the lands attached to forts supply the wants of the 
Raja. In stating this, I do not mean that the Raja does not make his 
people supply him with fruits, but merely that the tafes, proper and 
understood, do not include them. 

Punishment.—For crimes and misdemeanours, people are hanged, 
mutilated and imprisoned, as well as fined, vol. J, p. 7-8. : 

Sarahan,—Sarahan, vol. J, p. 10, isnot in Kunawar, but in Dassow. 
The boundary of the two districts is the Murad Ghat, above Sarahan. 

The Juniper.—The juniper, vol. J, p. 29, is called dewr about Ram- 
* pur, siur in Kunawar, and siukpa in Bhot; and not fewr and shur 
in the last named districts respectively. - 

The Gigantic Chakor.—The gigantic chakor, vol. J, p. 37, is not 
called bieir in Kunawaree. It is so called about Rampur. In Lower 
Kunawar, it is called “&ipaia; in Upper Kunawar, Auleh ; and in 
Bhotee, qungmo or homo. 

Apricots.—Leeo is not the last village towards Pitti Where apricots 
occur, vol. J,p. 41. At Shalkar there are abundance of fajr*apricots, 
and alsu some trees a®Sumra, twenty miles above Lio; but there the 
fruit scarcely comes to maturity. 

Changgo, declining..—The picture of Changgo, vol. I, p. 41, is over- 
drawn. There are now 121 souls in it, that is, 21 more than when Cap- 
tain Hutton said it was so populous. Its decline is mot continuous, but 
may have been “temporary, t. e. some poor families may have gone 
away for a season or two. It now produces more than its people eat. 
A rotation of crops is practised in Changgo, and the inhabitants Aave 
a very fair proportion of cattle, which they graze towards their out- 
village of Changrezing. The fields of bare and hardened sand are 
still occasionally cultivated, but one crop exhausts them, or their pro- 
duce is weakly, and of no value. 

The Para.—The Para river, vol. 7, p. 45, does notin all probability 
come from the Chumorenil Jake, see As. Res. XVIII, Pt. If. 259, 
and Moorcroft, 11, 52. 

Frost Rivers. —The severity of frost can scarcely affect the supply of 
water to a river, as Capt. Hutton supposes with reference to the Pitti, 
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vol, Lf, p. 47, unless indeed a spring or a stream be dispersed over a flat 
surface, and turned into ice; but I have never seen any stream so ar- 
rested, and I have seen many small ones flowing when the thermome- 
ter was below zero. A comparison between the Pitti and Sutlej is not 
easily made, but where Captain Hutton saw the two rivers, the Pitti 
was the broadér, and therefore the larger looking; but I think that dur- 
ing the winter, the Sutlej is really the larger. Dr. Gerard must, I sup- 
pose; be quoted with reference to the Sutlej in the lower hills, where he 
says its least breadth is 211 feet. Captain Gerard (Account of Kunawar, 
p. 26,) gives the breadth at Namptu, a little below the junction of the 
Pittias 106 feet, and at Wangto as 92 only. Near Dubling, the united 
streams rush between rocks scarcely twenty feet apart. 

I donot agree with Captain Hutton, in what he says, vol. Z/, pp. 2-3, 
regarding the'rise efmthe rivers of the plains in June, &c. or their fall 
. in January. The melting of snow is a slow operation, but the descent 
of rain is rapid, and the streams so formed, soon reach the larger rivers 
and sgvell their volumes. I am clearly of opinion, that four-fifths of the 
water in the Sutlej, when in fué/ flood, is the produce of rain, and not of 
snow; and Mat no severe frosts in any Himalayan regions could 
in the manth of January affect the river Indus in Sindh; but while 
snow fell on the tops of hills and was slowly melted, rain fell on their 
sides and in the valleys, and was quickly carried into the main 
sireams. 

Shawl-wool Goats.-—The shawl-wool goats are not postin four or five 
horned, vol. Z/, p. 4, but occasionally so only, as a man is sometimes 
found with six fingers. 

Lamas. —There may not be any really good Lamas in Hangrang or 
Pitti, as Captain Hutton says, vol. 7/, p. 23, although I presume his in- 
formants simply meant, none of eminence or sufficiently versed in their 
scriptures ; but it is no¢ the custom to make any wealthy family man 
& priest, and marriage is allowed to certain sects of Lamas. 

Pargyul Mountain.—I couldnot learn that Pargyul meant conical, 
wol, II. p, 24, but connected with this high and holy hill there is a 
saying, that goats whose horns meet at top, salaam or make obeisance 

to it. This story and the joining of his informant’s hands in imitation 
of the m~ me) pay: have been in Captain Hutton’s head when he 


wrote. 4 “ io... 
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Ripening of Crops.—The crops of Changgo and Lio are usually ready 
for the sickle in all July, vol. ZZ, p. 25; but those of Hanggo certainly 
are vo¢ until a month or six weeks afterwards, see also vol. JIJ, p. 19. 
The crops of Hanggo were green in 1842, while those of Sungeram and 
ke. were being cut. Captain Gérard, p. 66, leads I think to a wrong 
inference regarding Namghea and Shipkeh. He says,*that in August 
the crops of Namghea (9,300 feet) were green, while those of Shipkeh, 
1,400 feet higher, were being cut. Captain Gerard perhaps found the 
second crop at Namghea well advanced, as on the 15th July 1842, 
the first crop was nearly all cut. 

Bhotees Bathing.—Captain Hutton was fortunate in seeing what I 
never beheld ; viz. Bhotees bathing, vol. J/J, p. 6; that he saw them, 
I know, as he has himself told me so, but this was the exception to the 
rule, and they themselves confess, that it is not. 4ksir cuStom to bathe, 
and that their more respectable people only put on new clothes when 
their old ones are much worn and very dirty. 

The Snow Fish.—Captain Hutton somewhere mentions the snow 
fish, but I cannot at present refer to what he says regarding it. It is 
called ganghal in Bhotee and Kunawaree; it is said ®o live at the 
lower limits of the snow only ; to be seldom if ever found glive (a slip 
of snow occasionally earries one down with it); and so far as the peo- 
ple know, one only has been found in Kunawar. | 

They say it has a face resembling that of a man, four legs, and 
no marked tail, (as a lizard has.) Its flesh is considered efficacious in 
certain diseases, and such as are found, are usually taken to the holiest 
Lamas, who distribute pieces of it as specifics. The skin is amg to be 
used for some ornamental purposes. 

ADDENDA. 

Hassan Abdal, the Indus at Attock.—Before leaving Moorcroft's 
valuable book, I will go somewhat further than I at first intended, 
and point out the errors into which he, and even Elphinstone, whose 
volumes I always take up with respect, have fallen regarding two 
places well known to those who have crossed the Punjab. Moorcroft, 
II, 319, and Elphinstone, 17, 99, say, that the tomb of Baba Wali is in 
a square enclosure at the foot of the hill which rises above Hassan 
Abdal. The tomb of the saint is on the top of the hill, and not at the 
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bottom ; it is kept in repair, and owing to its white color, forms a con- 
spicuous object at a distance. The tomb below is I believe that of a 
lady of rank, but there is no inscription. It is, allowed to fall to decay. 

Elphinstone was probably unacquainted with the legend which 
Moorcroft gives. He does not relate it, and this increases the reason. 
ableness of a modification of Moorcroft's suspicion ; viz. that the story 
is of recent Sikh adoption, and that the stone bearing the impress of a 
hand, has been lately produced to, satisfy the superstition of believers. 

There is a Mahometan legend, that Abdal the fakir came to the 
place and asked Hassan, the cowherd, for a draught of milk; Hassan 
said he would gladly give him one, but that his cows were dry. The 
fakir pleased with the disposition of Hassan, placed his hands on one 
of the cows, and desired him to milk the animal; he did so, and gave 
Abdal a good draugive. Abdal then asked the cowherd what he would 
chose as his reward, Hassan said they were much straitened for water 
in his neighbourhood, and that a supply of that necessary element would 
be valuable to himself and to others. The saint struck the hills where 
he had been refreshed, and also at Wah-wah, and water gushed forth. 

This legen® may have existed before the rise of the Sikhs as a sect ; 
but as thty extended their power, they desired to increase the fame of 
their apostle. They found a miracle to appropriate, and they did so at 
the expense of the Mahometans, their predecessors. The saint of the 
new faith performs the o/d miracle, and shews to his rival the superi- 
ority of his power. 

The granth or shrines of the Sikh scriptures was established at 
Hassamw Abdal about 1813. I do not agree with Moorcroft in his 
reasons for his suspicions about the legend. He says, a few years 
only have elapsed since the place was in the possession of the Affghans, 
whose fierce Mahometanism would have tolerated no Sikh pilgrims 
or shrines within their boundary. In Affghanistan itself, there are 
places visited by the Hindoos; the fierce spirit of the Mohametans 
. shews itself upon rare occasions only; and in populous tracts, the Mus- 
sulmans everywhere admit, and sometimes participate in, the super- 
stitions of the vulgar. As an instance, I may quote the Ziarat at 
Jellalabad, which is visited by both Hindoos and Mahometans, and 
also the Hindoo temple of that town, said to produce 40,000 rupees 
annually, (see Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, CXXI/I, 128.) 
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At p. 325, vol. IT, Moorcroft says, “ On the right bank (of the At- 
tock,) at the place where it turns, is the rock of Jelalia, and opposite 
to it that of Kamalia, between which is said to be a dangerous 
whirlpool.” 

Elphinstone, II, 96, says, ‘In the midst are the famous rocks 
Jelalia and Kamalia, but the whirlpool of which we had heard so 
much, did not rage at the season when we passed.” These rocks 
are not in the middle of the river.as stated by Elphinstone, nor on 
opposite sides as mentioned by Moorcroft : but both are in the right 
bank ; nor, excepting in a sort of bay, could a whirlpool be formed in 
a narrow and rapid river. The danger consists in crossing the stream 
when flooded, for to be dashed against the projecting rocks would be 
certain destruction, and the object is to direct the boat free of the up- 
per rock, and into the bay above the lower one,“8® as to effect a land- 
ing where the water is comparatively quiet, that is, just below and 
under shelter of Kamalia. There is no whirlpool properly so called, 
that is, the rocks and rapid stream are to be feared, and not the in- 
gulping powers of the eddy. 


. 
ee Sa ee 
Fteport on the Agricultural and Land produce of Shoa. By Captain 

Grauam, Bengal N. J, of the Mission to Abyssinéa, 


** Natura beatis ° 
of Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoveret uti."” 

1. The different modes of tilling the ground practised among the 
various nations of the earth, are well worthy of observation and re. 
mark, as the progress of agriculture exhibits the progress of the 
population in comfort and civilization, and thus forms one of the 
most important chapters in the history of national manners; and 
indeed the tracing its gradations through the various customs of dif- 
ferent people, from the first glimmering bestowed upon the located 
savage, to the full development of the science of husbandry in the 
most civilized society, is a curious as well as a profitable task, for its 
present state may be taken as a tolerable criterion, whereby to judge 
of the relative position which the people hold in the scale of nations. 
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2. In a populous country where there are no wild animals to fill 
up the deficiency, and but few spontaneous fruits to mitigate the pangs 
of hanger; and where the search for wild roots would prove but an 
unprofitable labour, the pursuit of agriculture must necessarily be 
deemed of high importance, and carried to that point which places 
the nation in a state of comparative plenty ; but there is a wide gap 
to be filled up between this period and the time when those causes 
are developed, which render agriculture purely commercial, and Abys- 
sinia remains at present in this lethargic position. 

3. Still she bas emerged considerably from that state of society 
which is denominated barbarian, and elevated far above the hunting 
or savage, by the power of taming and subjecting the lower animals, 
and by practiging a species of agriculture, to which the fertility of the 
soil has hitherto grafff'd an abundant return. The extent of cultivation 
also is very considerable throughout the kingdom, and this important 
branch of industry has progressed far beyond any art hitherto disco- 
vered amongst the nations on the western coast. 

4. Private property in the land is everywhere sanctioned, allow- 
ed and estabfished ; there are few forests or wastes, excepting those 
impracticable for pasture or cultivation. Farm-steadings and indivi- 
dual dwelling houses embellish the aspect of th® landscape, reposing 
secure from predatory bands, or hostile neighbours ; and although a 
great part of the population is collected in towns and large villages, 
yet the country is also abundgntly inhabited. The processes of pre- 
paring the ground are somewhat complex ; the plough is in use to the 
exclusien of the African hoe, and considerable industry is evinced in 
collecting and distributing the waters in artificial irrigation. The 
grains which on the other coast are coarse and small, rather like 
seeds than grain, and fitted less for bread than pottage, are here of 
a large and full pickle, and in every variety. The people are possess- 
ed of a written language, and the king of the country inhabits stone 
houses, which rise two stories above his fortifications. 

4. Unburdened by an over-population, and possessed of a fertile 
soil and favourable seasons, in the absence of all luxuries a sufficient 
abundance is produced for the mere maintenance of life. Yet still 
the science of husbandry is little understood, the implements of culture 
are few, and of the rudest construction ; the various methods of assist- 
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ing nature are entirely unknown, the capabilities of the country are 
not taken due advantage of, and unless some European power inter- 
feres for good with the strong hand, a great length of time must in- 
evitably elapse before the habits and prejudices of this uncivilized 
nation be overcome for its own benefit. m 

6. The climate of the Abyssinian mountains and table land is alto- 

gether favorable for cultivation; here there is no winter, 
**Such as when birds die 
In the deep forests, and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice.”’ 

Neither does the sun blaze in malignant light on the head of the 
husbandman, nor do burning blasts unseasonably wither the crops; 
but the coolness of the mountain breeze is pleasant and refreshing, 
and the timely cessation of the rain allows a heetthful rest. to vegeta- 
tion, while its periodical return, soon produces the usual displays of 
young shoots and budding flowers, 

7. The seasons are regular, and the atmospheric changes so distinct- 
ly marked, that the inhabitants are enabled to calculate when the 
rains will commence and when they will cease, and #re thus fully 
acquainted with the amount of labour to be performed,, Vefore the 
arrival of the statedeperiod. ‘The rain of **‘ bounty,” and the rain of 
*‘covenant,”’ are each in their turn taken advantage of by the hus-~ 
bandman, and immediately after these down-pourings, nature who 
had remained bound up in the rigidity of the preceding drought, 
bursts forth into a thousand interesting forms; the pastures and 
meadows are clothed in cheering green, the hills and dales adorned 
with myriads of beautiful flowers, and the sides of the mountains 
appear one sheet of the most luxuriant cultivation. 

8. The soil is fertile, and without artificial manures or any great 
expenditure of bodily fatigue and exertion produces a plentiful sup- 
ply of food for man and beast; but notwithstanding all these local 
advantages the ignorant Abyssinian has hardly emerged from the 
first rudiments of the art of husbandry, and although nature has been 
so prodigal, the prejudiced inhabitant has taken little thought to 
benefit his condition by a proper use of her gifts and favours. 

9, Every thing in the climate of Africa is in extremes, but bar- 
renness and fertility of soil border upon each other with a degree of 
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suddenness, of which the inhabitants of temperate climes can form 
little conception. Passing in an instant from the burning plains of 
the Adaiel to a rich landscape in which flocks and towns and vyil- 
lages abound, the strange sight is afforded of regularly marked fields, 
mounting in terraces from the very base of the Abyssinian mountains, 
throughout a steep ascent of five thousand feet which leads the tra- 
veller to an unlimited table land, where the eye is perfectly satiated 
with the endless succession of waving crop and rich.green meadow. 

10. And although the soil on the mountain side requires artificial 
support to preserve the earth from being washed away, and in many 
places reposes in an angle where it seems hardly possible for the 
plough to pass, yet wheat and barley delight in a dry stony ground, and 
with a fair proportion of the “ former’ and the “ latter” rains, will 
yield an abundant return to those who feel their industry called forth, 
to emulate the prosperity of their more happily located neighbours. 

11. Situated in the middle of the torrid zone, and surrounded by 
trackless regions, or by tribes whose cruelty and bigotry are more 
dangerous to the intruder than the poisonous blast and the burning 
desert, seclud@d Abyssinia has remained almost a sealed book to the 
arts and ‘sciences of the civilized world ; and composed of groups and 
ranges of very high mountains overlooking wede plains and deep 
vallies, and being yinder the complete influence of the tropical rains, 
the difference of the climate in her relative parts is of the most varied 
description. 

12. The high table land which is clothed with moderate vegetation, 
destituee of wood and freely ventilated, is at all times cool and heal- 
thy, and often extremely cold ; whilst the low wooded vallies are 
close, unwholesome, and insufferably hot. During the cold season 
the thermometer on the summit of the range stands about 30°, and 
a thin coating of ice covers the pools, and the ‘country appears white 
under a mantle of hoar and frost ; whilst in the vallies, the quicksilver 
mounts to 90°, and the total absence of breeze renders the heat still 
- further oppressive. At the termination of the rains, fever with all 
her attendant horrors spreads her pestilential wing over those beauti- 
~ ful locations, and ‘during the month of September, even the wild birds 
forsake for a time the tmosphere, and betake themselves 


6 the more genial climate of the upper regions. 
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3. The amazing fertility of these vales is beyond all conception, 
every species of crop attaining the most gigantic proportions; the rich 
soil, and the nurturing shelter, the abundant supply of water, 
and the ardent rays of the sun, all combining to crown the hopes of 
the husbandman ; and these situations would have stood prominent as 
perfect in the creation, had nature blessed them with*a climate cor- 
responding in character to their lovely appearance. 

* But putrefaction into life ferments, and breeds destructive my- 
riads,” and like the apples of the Asphaltus, the inviting beauty of 
the exterior forms but a gossamer covering to the seeds of death 
which lurk within. 

14. On the sides of the mountains, the vegetation seems to be 
somewhat inferior in luxuriance, and may be accounted for from the 
reason, that the angle at which the sun’s.rays sévike the ground, and 
consequently their power of imparting caloric, varies with the ex- 
posure of the soil relatively to the luminary. ‘The eastern face of the 
mountains rising almost perpendicularly, can only for half the day 
receive the rays running even parallel to its surface, their effect must 
therefore be trifling, and for many hours in the warmeSt part of the 
afternoon, the st#vface is entirely obscured in shadow. 3 

15. The aspect ofethe country is as varied as the climate. On ‘the 
elevated plateau, a succession of gentle undulations of pasture and 
arable lands, intersected by green swampy meadows with bare banked 
rills streaming through the centre, rise in endless continuation to the 
view ; not a tree disturbs the wide prospect, although the individual 
farm-steadings proclaim a country which has long enjoyed the bless- 
ings of peace. ‘The craggy mountains rise in the centre in magni- 
ficent ranges, and are divided by a thousand chasms, in whose depths 
run clear gushing water, and tangled bushes and evergreen shrubs 
diversify the cliffs, many of which are covered with magnificent 
woods. In every nook and coigne of vantage, are to be seen and scent- 
ed the eglantine and the jessamine, and an inexhaustible store of 
sweet-smelling’ flowers; the strips of intervening slope, the most de- 
sirable sites for residence, are clothed in luxuriant crop and herbage, 
fed by the oozing streams of the mountain ; and the rich and smiling 
vallies repose at the foot of the range, hid in all the exuberance of 
foliage from the gigantic ticus, whose stem is upwards of forty feet in 
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circumference, to the light elegant acacias which distil the much- 
prized gum. 

16. The absolute necessity of taking due advantage of the appointed 
season Of rain, rather than any fixed purpose of economizing time 
and labour, enforces some faint attempts at arrangement and division 
of employmenf for the various months ; seed-time and harvest, however, 
form the two great periods of exertion, and there are but few other 
agricultural operations to mark the remaining seasons of the year. 
Whilst not actually employed upon the ground, or when not con: pel_ 
led to attend the king on his military expeditions, the Abyssinian pea- 
sant drives a wandering trade throughout the country, disposing of his 
farm produce, horses, mules, asses, &c., or leads an idle life, with. 
out holiday, or much amusement at home. 

17. The (Cliowingstable will serve as a register of work and wea- 
ther in general accordance with Abyssinian custom and observance :— 
1841. 

ee Teok,— January. 

Fine cold dry weather, sow barley for the February rain, make 
heaps of top*parings, burn and plough in the ashes, gather in the 
September, crop of cotton. Great Military expedition. 

Yekkhateet.— February. « 

Rain of * bounty” from the 5th to 2d March; sow barley, peas, 
beans, grain and wheat. 

Mugabeet,— March, 

Fine weather from the 2d to 16th, heavy rain on the 17th, 23d, 
24th apd 25th ; sow barley and red wheat. 

Maazia,—April. 

Light shower during the month; 23d, two slight shocks of earth- 

quake ; sow cotton ; gather in September crop of cotton. 
Ginebate.— May. 

Wina N. E. very strong and cold, rain towards the end of the 

month ; sow eer and other grains in the valley. 
4 Sunnec.— June, 

Guentinnel ean storms of rain, hail and wind till the 25th, when 
the rain of “covenant” regularly sets in. Gather the January crops 
of barley, &c. ; sow teff, barley, wheat, juwaree, peas and beans ; shear 
sheep, extract honey from the hives. Military expedition. 
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Amlee.—July. 

Heavy rain and fog, sun seldom seen, weed crops, and make trench- 
es in the fields, plant tobacco, goomun, gourds, chillies, onions and oil 
plant. 

Naasie.—August, 

Heavy rain and fog, chiefly at night, with occasional stlahine during 
the day ; weed crops. 

Muscaram,— September. 

Fleavy rain till the loth, plough, sow cotton. Grand annual review 
of Troops. 


Tecumpt.— October. 

Clear, cold weather with piercing wind from E., hoar frost dur- 
ing the nights, cut grass for winter hay. Commence gathering in the 
early June crops. Commence ploughing. GreatDlilitary expedition. 

Hedar.— November. 

Heavy rain on the 12th, gather in remains of July crops, also 
the April cotton crop. Shear sheep, continue ploughing, extract honey 
from the hives. 

Tessas.,— December. 7 

A dry cold month with strong easterly winds, a slight eovering 
of ice appearing on the pools, continue ploughing for February rains’ 

18. There does not exist any land measurement in the country, 
nor any returns whatever of produce or population ; but from a careful 
observation during many journeys in every direction, I have calculat- 
ed that one-fifth of the whole surface of Shoa may be fairly considered 
to be under cultivation, whilst two-fifths are preserved as good, mea- 
dow land, and the remaining two-fifths may be stated to be very indif- 
ferent soil, forest or impracticable rock. 

19. The Christian population of Shoa and its dependencies, has 
in a former despatch been roughly estimated at a million of souls, and 
the Moslem and Galla tributaries at a million and a half. As this po- 
pulation derives its entire subsistence from the produce of the soil, 
even allowing two (2) pounds of grain per diem to each individu- 
al, (and any Abyssinian will devour double the quantity,) the amount 
annually consumed, would be 1,825,000,000 Ibs., and giving one- 
fourth more for beasts of labour and burden, the amount would be 
2,281,250,000 Ibs. In countries where the art of husbandry has 
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made the highest advances, six (G6) pounds of grain is reckoned a high 
weight of crop per ninety-nine (99) square feet, and granting to 
the imperfect cultivation of Abyssinia one-half of this produce, the ex- 
tent of ground required to realize the above amount of grain would be 
2,700 square miles, and as calculating that the Shoan population is 
scattered oveF an area of about 159 miles in length by about 90 in 
breadth, it would appear from this rough calculation, as well as from 
actual observation, that about one-fifth of the country is under the 
plough. ‘The surplus of product annually imported into the country 
of the Adaiel and elsewhere, together with the seed corn, will be suf- 
ficiently accounted for, by the produce of the supplementary har- 
vest, which is always taken advantage of by the more industrious 
farmer. 

20. The fround éelongs partly to the king, partly to the temporary 
resident governors of the districts, and partly to the inhabitants them- 
selves. Where there is no previous right existing, a field can be pur- 
chased by a private individual on payment to the governor of a regu- 
lated present of honey, cloth or pieces of salt, and subject to an 
annual tax®tion of produce; but all the more favored spots of the 
country already appertain to his majesty, whether in pasture or ara- 
ble land, and the royal magazines for grain and farm produce, are 
profusely studded over every portion of the kingdom. The price of 
a field of course varies according to‘its size and locality, bearing a no- 
minal value in the district from three to twenty-five German crowns ; 
but neither money nor value in kind is ever in the first instance paid 
down, by the purchaser, the present is alone made to the governor of 
the village as an entrance fee, and the holder is made accountable for 
rent, according to the will and pleasure of the Government authority. 
Neither can a man part with his field to any individual without the 
express consent of the governor, who must be first propitiated by a 
present, and in the event of compliance, the half of the annual rent is 
assigned to the original proprietor as the payment of his land. 

21. The king’s fields are cultivated either by his numerous slaves 
who receive but a scanty pittance of food for their labour by the vo- 
luntary working of the whole district en masse, or by free peasants 
who receive as compensation a portion of rent-free ground for their 
subsistence and expenses ; a third of their labour being demanded by 
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the king, they are allowed to work two days on their own lots of land, 
whilst the labour of the third day is appropriated to his majesty’s 
property. The produce of the different allotments, is however quite 
sufficient for their subsistence, and for the establishment which they 
are obliged to entertain. The possession ofa donkey, a pair of bullocks, 
a slave, and a woman to grind grain being absolutely indispensable, 
as all the various offices of farmerand miller, from the preparation of the 
ground, to the sacking of the flour, are performed by this class. A king's 
scribe is alone retained in each district, to enter into his books the 
amount received into the royal magazines under his charge. 

22. The governors armed with the omnipotent authority of the 
despot, each play the autocrat in their own domains, and fashion their 
habits and privileges after those of their royal master. Their fields 
are cultivated in the same manner as those of hee majesty, with the 
additional facility of enforcing the oppressed inhabitants to grant, for 
a very inadequate compensation in grain, many days labour in each 
of the great agricultural operations of ploughing, sowing, reaping,,win- 
nowing, &e. &c. 

23. All other persons possessing ground, are obliged to Pay a certain 
fluctuating tribute to the governor, according to the will and option 
of that great officer ofethe state, in gram, honey, farm-stock, cloth, ‘or 
salt pieces; and as his majesty besides taking from his governor 
as an inauguration fee from four to six hundred crowns, is (unless 
presents are frequently and voluntarily made) continually sending 
for cattle, and honey, and sheep, in quantities, these offerings fall 
hard upon all classes; for should the governor give entirely fram his 
own means, he would find himself soon totally impoverished ; and 
should he tax the people too roughly in the preparation of this gift, 
complaints would invariably reach the royal ear, which are certain to 
* strip the offender of his government and remaining property. 

24. The fields are not measured, but merely divided by means of small 
ditches and stones, and on the face of the mountains are generally 
of so diminutive a size, that it has been found necessary to enact an 
ordinance regarding the accidental falling of seed upon a neigh- 
bour’s field, and it has been decreed by the king, that such being the 
will of Providence, no squabbling, nor disturbance shall henceforward 
take place, but that each shall enjoy in peace what is found in his own 
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field. Hedges are unknown, except in a few of the greatest thorough- 
fares to enclose and render more impassable the muddy Janes: and 
the boundaries in pasture land are simply marked by large stones 
erected apart at great intervals. 

25. In consequence of this want of enslosure animals are continu. 
ally trespassing among the grain, and the regulations on this point 
are clearly defined and stricly adhered to. If the stray animal be a 
horse or a mule, the bridle i is the forfeit ; if a donkey, a dowla of grain 
must be paid ; and if a goat or sheep, one of the legs being tied up, 
the animal is carried before the governor, who ascertains the damage, 
and the proprietor is compelled to pay the exact amount of destruc- 
tion, called affelama, being moreover obliged to swear by the king's 
life, that the animal shall in future be kept in due restraint. 

26. The process “wf paring and burning is in general practice, 
without reference to the quantity or quality of the soil, a portion of 
which by this operation, becomes reduced to ashes. The ashes in some 
situations, and in the absence of extended means of conveyance, have 
certainly the effect of acting favorably as a manure, and besides 
obtaining iri some degree the object of fertilizing the soil the process 
is also adyantageous in destroying the weeds and rubbish. This their 
only attempt to fatten the soil, is mentioned as being in use in the 
most ancient recorded system of agriculture, 

* Swpe etiam steriles incendere profuit agros, 

Cotque levem sUipulam crepitantitrio urere flammis."’ 
But the system in modern husbandry has been very nearly exploded 
as erroneous and inefficacious, except in obstinate bog lands. Shovels 
and spades are unknown in this land, and the heaps are after- 
wards scattered over the surface of the ground, by the hands of 
the village urchins, who may be seen scratching and scraping at the 
earth like dogs, their utter nakedness being but little concealed by the — 
enveloping cloud of red dust. 

27. In all the districts of Shoa, a regular system of cropping has been 
established, and these rotations of crops are scarcely ever departed from, 
founded on the principle of preserving the soil from becoming utterly 
impoverished, and depending also upon the. qualities and the diversity 
of the situations; but altogether indicating the very small advancement 
made by the Abyssinian in the art of agriculture. 
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2U. In the valleys, teff, jewarree, cotton, oil and wheat follow in 
succession. On the high country, barley and wheat in alternate seasons, 
and in the cold moors of the table land, the ground is left fallow for 
one year to recover itself, before a fresh crop be taken from the exhaust- 
ed material. Every quality of soil, however, is not adapted to the 
growth of wheat, nor would the crop arrive at maturity fh every situa- 
tion, owing to the bleakness of the elevation and the tempestuous blasts, 
fogs, and vapours which cover the crest of these high mountains; and 
in these districts, peas, beans, and barley form the successive crops. 

22. On the table land, the best soil is of a rich brown color, which is 
found on the sheltered sides of the hills, and the loamy alluvial deposit 
running along the banks of the river. Black soil is rarely met with 
- on this mountains, and may probably be the decomposition of those 
forests, which tradition gives as once existing im ancient days, but 
of which now no other vestige remains. Stones are plentifully spread 
over the surface of the field to break the fall of the heavy rains, and 
compact walls are built on every slope, to prevent the soil from being 
earried away by the impetuous rush of the water. 

30. In the valleys, and more especially in the governnf®nts of Ged- 
dem and Geshe, the richest black soil prevails throughout, and with the 
aid of a plentiful supply of water, and a mild genial climate, the val- 
leys appear one continuous scene of the most luxurious cultivation of 
all the produce known in Abyssinia. On the mountain sides the soil 
is light, loose, and gravelly, and well adapted for the growth of coffee 
and tea; besides granting a fair return of the various grains which 
are deposited. Manure is difficult of conveyance, without thg con- 
venience of wheel carriages, which are entirely unknown in Shoa, and 
with the exception of the ashes of the top paring, is seldom applied in 
common cultivation, as it is fully believed that the cattle and sheep, 
* during their daily pasturage, afford a sufficiency of manure for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

31. Artificial irrigation is resorted to in every situation where a 
supply of water can be obtained without much trouble, and crops of 
onions, chillies and gourds are grown in patches by the river sides, 
where the water can be easily diverted from its bed. The king's 
farms are in general, from their choice localities, well watered and 
clearly cultivated; the slopes of the hills are admirably adapted for the 
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dispersion of the numerous rills which trickle down the mountain 
side. The valleys in the low country are completely intersected with 
tiny canals, and the extent of ground, which by a judicious opening 
of artificial trenches, is watered by these small runnels is surpris- 
ing. 

32. But wt divisions of the field are neither neatly made, nor care- 
fully kept in order; there is no levelling of the ground, and no raised 
banks to enclose the smaller plots, in the preservation of which con- 
sists the perfection of this system, and in consequence the water flows 
very irregularly, entirely floating some of the lower parts of the 
field, whilst the more elevated are left destitute of the requisite 
moisture. 

33. At all convenient spots where the banks are level with the 
stream, a few rockssare rudely placed in the water, jutting out a few 
paces from the bank, and by this simple contrivance, a sufficiency of 
fluid is diverted from the overflowing stream. 

The water-course, which in Amharic is denominated ‘‘ the water 
ladder,” is elaborately built with loose stones and much and carefully 
supported ™ difficult places by wooden buttresses. These canals are 
buile aitd kept in repair by the united efforts of all who desire benefit 
to their lands ; ; but the tribute paid to the governor being taken ac- 
cording to the value of the ground, the superior location to the mid- 
die class is of no advantage whatever, but merely entails a greater 
portion of labour. 

34. A moderately dry season is reckoned the most favorable for a 
supergbundant crop of wheat and barley, but beans and jewarree, cotton, 
grain and oj! require a plentiful rain. A return from the field of twenty- 
one times the quantity of deposited seed on the high land, and of thir- 
ty-four in the valley, is considered a most excellent crop for wheat, 
barley and all other grains, with the exception of jewarree ; whilst a bad 
season reduces the produce to ten or twelve in the former, and fifteen 
or twenty in the latter situation. 

. Abyssinia, however, is happy in a most copious supply of water, 


“(the rains descending twice during the year,) in the flooding of all the 
rivers and streams, and ‘the complete breaking of the entire earth. The 


“rain of bounty” commences in February and lasts for one month, 
and the “rain of covenant,” commencing in June, pours down with 
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extreme violence during July, August, and September, thus affording 
during twelve months an abundant moisture for two harvests, which 
the succeeding sun soon brings to maturity. 

36. The ground according to universal custom, is ploughed at four 
different times of the season, and when the sky is cloudy and over- 
cast; the seed is committed to the earth, without the ceremony of har- 
rowing, or otherwise pulverizing the large clods ; where the steepness of 
the mountains prevents the use of bullocks, the ground is broken up 
with the pick-axe by the hand of the husbandman, but the instru- 
ments of culture are of an exceedingly primitive fashion, and the im- 
pression made upon the hard baked soil, is of a very imperfect and 
evanescent nature. 

37. The oldest forms of the plough of which we have any descrip- 
tion in ancient authors, are very simple indeeds a mere. wedge with 
crooked handle to guide it, and a short beam by which it was drawn, 
forming the component parts of the entire instrument, and the plough 
now used in Abyssinia seems to differ very slightly from the old model. 

38. This machine, called airsea, is extremely rude in its con- 
struction, and so slight, that a child might carry it in Ms arms; the 
share is of wood and slightly armed with a tiny bit of iron, and it has 
only one handle or slaft for the guiding hand of the driver ; with stich 
an instrument, the peasant is under the necessity | of bending almost 
double, and loading it with his ofvn weight, in order to make any im- 
pression whatever upon the soil, otherwise it would glide innocuous 
over the surface. 

39. From the imperfect construction of this quaint and primitive 
plough, a clean furrow cannot be cut up and turned over, a rugged 
rut being the utmost effect of the rude instrument: the soil can there- 
fore only be broken by frequent crossing and recrossing the field, and 
it is evident, that however often traversed by a machine of this sort, 
the wild roots of any tenacity can never be entirely removed, so 
that this mode of culture must be always very imperfect, and the 
necessity of working so many crossings a very great waste of labour 
indeed. It is no uncommon sight to see on the king’s or governor's 
extensive domains, fifty or a hundred ploughs at work together, and as 
the fields are never divided into ridges, and neither order nor regu- 
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larity preserved, the feeble scratching is carried on in every direction 
wherever the animals can find the requisite room to turn. 

40. The pick-axe, called ‘‘ domah,” jis fashioned from the tough 
wood of the “‘ Lobinsa,” having a crooked head inclining at an angle 
of 45° towards the shaft, which is straight, and from two to three feet 
in length ; the head of the crook is armed with a heavy piece of shar- 
pened iron, which can be fixed either perpendicularly or horizontally, 
and transformed at pleasure into a hatchet or a hoe. 

41. The sickle, called “ saachet,” is short. slightly curved, with 
the edge indented, or cut into teeth ; it is employed in reaping every 
description of crop, cutting grass and hay, and even at times used for 
lopping away branches and bushes. 

42. The seed is covered in by one of the light scratchy performances 
of the plough, wWhichsfor this purpose is driven rapidly over the field, 
and during the prevalence of the monsoon, the farmer is employed 
in ploughing trenches through the wheat fields, to carry off the super- 
abundant moisture. The women and children are fully occupied in hoe- 
ing the crops, and keeping them clear of weeds; and whilst the grain is 
ripening onthe ground, a basket-work is erected upon a high tripod 
in every field, and the ingenious youth of the district are posted 
on these stages with slings and whips to frightes away the birds dur- 
ing the day-time. When the fields in the vallies are situated near the 
haunts of elephants, the largest tree§ are selected, and rude ladders 
bound along the trunks leading to a place of refuge amongst the bran- 
ches for the labourer, during the inroads made on the crops by 
the huge monarch of the forest, who in this country is not easily 
turned by fires and shouting, and whose displeasure at being distur- 
bed at his meals, is generally manifested by the sacrifice of the 
intruders, » 

43. On the crop arriving at maturity, a bundle of grain is cut, 
and fastened up in an elaborate and handsome form. This is called 
“ animete,” and is presented as a token of joy to the governor, or 
to some near relation ; the reaping thus commences with every avail- 
able hand on the farm, female as well as male, and the grain is 
cut high up in the stalk, the half of which is left attached to the 
root for the use of the cattle, and the remainder with the ear stored 
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in piles on the field, for the purpose of being thoroughly dried 
and hardened in the sun. 

44. The threshing out of the wheat, barley and jewarree, is per- 
formed in the field by the tramp of muzzled oxen, and the other pro- 
duce is also cleaned in the open air by means of long crooked sticks 
wielded by the arms of the sturdy peasants, in as short a time as pos- 
sible; bread and beer being prepared in great quantities. ‘The farmer 
hires his immediate neighbours according to his means; hundreds 
assemble on the spot, the process commences with an uproarious song 
of exultation, and a most animated scene of noise, labour and confusion 
ensues, until the grain is entirely separated from the straw. It is 
Strange, that the Jews on their emigration did not introduce into 
Abyssinia, among theirother improvements, the rollers and wheels of 
wood, and the more perfect system in use at the time in their own 
country, to facilitate the operations of threshing; but here, as in the 
earliest days of patriarchal simplicity, the same pristine fashion is 
preserved. “ 

* And round and round, with never-wearied pain, 
The trampling steer breaks out the unnumbered grain.’’ @ 

45. After the grain is trodden out, it is winnowed, by throwing it 
up against the breeze with a wooden ladle, the operation being con- 
tinued until the pure wheat is entirely separated from the chaff. It 
is then gathered into a heap, and carried in skins to the dwelling of 
the owners, to be stored up within the walls of the domicile in wicker 
baskets and Jarge earthen jars; for a detached barn is nowhere to be 
seen in Abyssinia belonging to a private individual. The treadigg floor 
is usually an open area, well levelled and consolidated with white 
earth and cow-dung ; but notwithstanding this operation, some particles 
of the earth are offen mixed with the grain, which makes the bread 
gritty and disagreeable. 

46. After the wheat is well cleared, it is exposed to the sun on a 
white skin, for the purpose of completely hardening the pickles, and 
pounded in a deep narrow wooden mortar, to remove the husk, this 
operation being performed by two women, who alternately ply their 
long wooden pestles to the notes of a most monotonous song. ‘The pro- 
cess of grinding the grain is also allotted to the females, as well as 


that of preparing the bread. o2 
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47. The grinding mill is in shape like the shoe worn in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. The frame-work, about two feet in height, is 
composed of wood, straw, and mud, and supportsa large smooth slab of 
stone, inclining at a considerable angle from the heel to the toe. The 
female stands at the heel of this gigantic slipper, and with a loose 
fragment of hard rock, held between both her hands, contrives by dint 
of great personal exertion, and by rocking herself to and fro in a 
truly uncomfortable position, to bruise the grain into a form some- 
what resembling flour, which descends in scanty streams over the toe 
of the machine, into the vessel placed for its reception. 

48. The flour is then mixed with water and yeast, (sour dough 
macerated in hot-water,) and worked up into large thick cakes, a foot 
and a half in diameter, which are very carefully covered with the 
leaves of the plantein. Each cake is then individually enclosed 
between two earthen pans, a strong fire of charcoal and cow-dung is 
next heaped about the locomotive oven, and in half an hour the crushed 
matter is considered ready for use, which a well-fed Indian elephant 
would most probably reject, with some hint to his keeper, of better 
baking in ffture. 

49. The foregoing is the most superior bread used by the wealthy 
classes, and is denominated “ daboo ;" but ther are numerous other 
methods of preparjng grain for food, from the mere roasting the pickles, 
and mixing the different sorts according to the palate of the proprietor, 
to this grand attempt in the art of bakery, running through all 
the grades of “‘heliot,” “‘ anababroo,” “ anabroot,” “ deffoo,” “ ame- 
sa,” “edebeema,” * deemookta” and “ kilta,” the first four of these 
being composed of wheaten flour, and the remainder of teff, gram, 
jewarree, barley, and peas. 

50. The various flours used in the preparation of all these cakes 
being mixed up with water until they form a batter of moderate consis- 
tency are poured upon the griddle, somewhat like pancakes, and ex- 
cepting those made from pea and gram flour, are all spungy and full 
of eyes, and considerably sour. The natives, however, are not very par- 
ticular in these preparations, and the grain in a raw state, more especi- 
ally gram, beans, and barley, appear to satisfy their aren nt CrOney 
as the most refined method in use. 

51. The following table age the generic English and Ataiiatic 
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names of forty-three species of grain and useful products at present 
cultivated in Shoa. Besides supplying their own immediate wants, 
and those of a herd of clerical drones, who devour the fruits of the 
working classes, there is still a considerable surplus, which is bartered 
to the lazy Adaiel for the product of his salt lake, which yields her 
crop without ploughing or sowing ; and were the desp@tic restrictions 
but removed from the subject, and a small portion of European know- 
ledge instilled into the minds of the cultivators, the kingdom of Shoa 
might be made one inexhaustible granary for all the fruits of the earth. 
52. Table of useful products, cultivated in Shoa:— 


Cenera. ks Einglish. Amharic. 
Ervum lens,.- <«.- .- Wetch, .. -- Missur. 
Vicér arietinum, .s) .«.. Gram, .< e+ sé. . Shumbra. 


Pisum sativum,  .. 


Coriandrum sativum, 


. Pea, 


Coriander, .. 


- @-- Allidr. 


- Dimbilal. 


Sinapis nigra, =‘ . Mustard, -» «+ «+ Senna fetch. 

1. Triticum, «> Wheat, .. «.«« «+  »«s Sendi azazee. 
2. ss ee Oe ed ee . Aboolsee. . 

3. i es oo **Srdsort, .. -.- Zoheengumber, 
1. Hordeum hexastichon, Barley, .. .. «. «.. Gebs. -« 

2. - eo ~-- “2nd sort, .-. “s Zujulkupsoo. " 
3. as se ““&Grdcsort;.  «c) «+e on Moogm. 

z.vena pullens ? i: Odteab vein. 23 Gila Beans 

Poa Abyssinica, os See ee Heid &.) 


Vicia faba, .. 
Nicotiana tabaccum, 
l. Zea Mais, a 


Sees) sha cm Vero 
. Tobacco, = & Whee 
Jowarree, » » 


-- Bakkela. 
et Tumbaco._ 
.. Meashilla. 


a Pee ss . nts -- «+s +--+ Waggare. 
S5=*: ~. «+ §«- White large fruit,..  .. Gorondjo. 
. Se. e+ «+ Very long stalk, .. .. Yakkun ehliel. 
5. 0 es «+ «+ Perfectly white, «-  .. Tehard kit. 
Gps? ~.- «+ «+ Mixed red and white, .. Kultatoo. 
7. “© «© 4. «+ «+ Red used for making beer, Zungada. 
ed -- «- «+ Short-stalk large fruit, .. Atchara. 
O04 -. «+ «++ Red used for making beer, Koliey. 
10. S oe ee se he: abl on a Tattare. 
STEER _ rate threads, ‘ 
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ll. Zea Mais, -. «+ Black, very sweet, -. Tikureta. 
Le. . <é me dae 0 a hte Eff ailash. 


Linum usitatissimum, .. Lint, “ie ee weet tell iah. 


Carthamus tinctoria, .. Safflower, on) owe LsORk 
+ os AU Plants case « bo be AN DOL- 
72. oc RRO ee wre one die tures, SORA 
Musa paradisiaica, -. Banana, a 0\tuiieiei ele MeL OO. 
Capsicum, -- Red Pepper, .. .. .. Berberri. 
se pe “5 alate 0 he) A OSOR, 
se ée as “=e «e+ .»»« Geviega. 
* <s as ies ee We OPGAe. 
be -. Small beans,.. -..  .., Affdaugooriz. 
Citrus medica, oes» CUSTOM, xe ieee ee nee SHU ae 


CHEVUE, VAR tes eens ee vie AAMOs.: own winks mennle OO. 
Cucurbita pepo, .. ... Pumkin, ve eval Sete ee enoUrkeel. 
Saccharum officinarum, Larger cane,.. .. .- Shumgool, 
Cucurbita lagenaria, ... Gourd, ... «.- «. +. Khul. 
: we .. Used instead of Hops, -. Gesho. 
Coffea Arabica, .. .. Coffee, .. ... -- Boon. 
Gossypium 2: cena, wie COOLtON fils eck cea. eo ae 
53. The sugar cane is planted at any timg of the year where 
water is obtainable, but more particularly in the month of June, be- 
fore the commencement of the monsoé6n ; the slips are set in the ground 
about a foot apart, and are suffered to root and grow up like a bunch 
of wild seeds. The cane is ripe in the second year, when it is cut over 
near the ground, and new shoots allowed to spring up from the old 
stick, which come to maturity after a lapse of two or three seasons. 
The cane is tall, scraggy, and thin, the joints being closely set to each 
other, and containing little saccharine Juice ing to the want of 
skill in cultivation, and to a proper attention to the soil. The cane 
is used in its natural state, as the manufacture of sugar is entirely 
unknown in Shoa. It is, however, highly prized, and among the great 
men, the gift of a very small bundle of sugar-cane is esteemed a great 
token of love. ioe’ “7. Sige ae. 
54. Tradition gives to the country of Enarca and Caffa the indi- 
genous residence of the coffee plant, spread by the Civet eat over 
the various localities occupied by the Lloo and Aroose Galla ; it 
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has flourished for ages in wild profusion over all the mountains, and 
was thence transported, five hundred years ago, by an enterprising 
trader to the coast of Arabia. In Shoa Proper, the cultivation is 
directly interdicted, as savouring too strongly of the abhorred Maho- 
medan; and although the plant grows strong and healthy in the 
proper situations, the Christian inhabitant is debarred from this re- 
freshing and valuable produce. In the bordering districts, however, 
subject to the despot, the restriction is not enforced ; the plantations are 
numerous, and among all the Galla tribes, there is a never-failing sup- 
ply of the sober berry. 

55. Planted before the rains, the seed soon appears above ground, 
and when six months old, the seedling is transferred to take the place 
of some old and decayed tree. Water and the manure of sheep are 
plentifully supplied, and the crop, which from ™ full bearing tree is 
generally from thirty to forty pounds, is gathered in March and April. 
The shrub averages from eight to ten feet in height, the foliage is dark 
and shining, and the branches are thickly studded with fruit. It 
takes six years to arrive at full maturity, although producing a slight 
crop in the second season ; it grows luxuriantly in any shéTtered situa- 
tion in the vallies, delighting in the soil which has been, gradually 
washed down fromethke adjacent heights, produced by a decomposition 
of the trap rock. 

56. The berries are in the first instance of a dark green, which 
becomes red before pulling, and at the same time, a whitish milky- 
looking pulp called “‘ gudlabroo,”’ fills up the place between the cuti- 
cle and seed ; after the crop is shaken and gathered from the branches, 
it is spread out in the sun until the pulp dries upon the berry; 
the seeds are kept one month in the sun, before being extracted from 
the pulp, and during#lie drying operation are never placed in the 
house, but kept freely ventilated outside ; they are afterwards packed in 
dry leather bags, and carried to the market. The seeds intended for 
the plantation are retained enclosed in the dry pulp, and are planted 
by the hand-full in a small! plot, which is carefully manured and well- 
watered. The “ gudlaba” is sold separately from the bean, and is often 
used mixed with the decoction of the “ chaat.” 

57. The ruler of Hurrur does not suffer any importation of coffee 
se grag own dominions ; neither from Shoa nor from the country of 
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the Gallas. For the better security of his own monopoly in this article 
at the ports of Zayla and Berberri, the plant is successfully and ex- 
tensively cultivated ; but the price given at Hurrur is high in compa- 
rison with what is paid in Abyssinia, and the average prices demand- 
ed for the commodity by the Hurrur merchants at Zayla and Berber- 
ri, seem to be exactly those customary at Maysawa in the Red Sea, 
varying from five pence to seven pence a pound. 

58%. The impracticable state of the tedious road to the sea coast, 
the lazy indifferent character of the Danatiel camel owners, who, re- 
gardless of the value of time, spend months upon the journey, and 
the fitful ecaprice continually displayed by the various chieftains 
throughout the whole tract which the caravans are necessitated to 
pass, all form great obstacles to the conveyance of the cheaper produce 
from Abyssinia, whieh might, however, be overcome by British power 
and British perseverance. 

59. But according to all collected native reports, in Caffu and 
Enagea the coffee grows like a weed over the rich surface of the coun- 
try ; the beverage is in universal use among the inhabitants, the price 
paid is alnf0st nominal, and the conveyance of water carriage, which 
may be*afforded by means of the great river Gochof, is alone requisite 
to transport the product to any quantity to evenmy portion of the globe, 
to the great profit of the speculator, and to the honor of the Govern- 
ment which should carried this beneficial measure into effeet. 

60. Cotton grows in the sheltered nooks, on the eastern face of the 
mountains, and in the vallies at the extreme foot of the range ; but 
from the superior luxuriance of the plant, and the amount of crop 
which is produced in the valley ground, the natural climate seems to 
be in those sheltered spots which much resemble, in atmosphere, the 
more favored parts of Kandeesh and Guzaray The plant is a shrub 
which varies in size according to the locality and supply of water, from 
three feet in height to upwards of seven; it assumes generally the 
shape of a pyramid, the lowermost branches extending in width to 
nearly the éntire height of the bush, the leaves are of a large size, the 
stalk appears’ more soft and yielding, and the whole appearance of the 
plant in every situation is more healthy and luxuriant than any of 
the species I ever saw in India, with the ‘aan ‘of the Bourbon 
cotton, to which the Abyssinian cotton bears a considerable external 
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resemblance. In some spots the plant is gigantic, measuring seven, 
eight, and nine inches in circumference ; and the advantages of a very 
productive crop twice during the year, and the existence of the plant 
during five seasons, together with the heavy crop of particularly fine 
wool, even during the first season, give this species a most deserved 
pre-eminence. > 

Gl. The cotton seed is placed for a time in wood ashes, and then 
well rubbed with red earth before planting, and when the locality is 
favorable for irrigation, water is invariably given to the plant. There 
are two kinds, the Gondar species which grows in a spreading dwarfy 
fashion, and the other that of Efat, which rises tall and straight from 
the ground, but the seeds of both are planted together in the same 
field, though the produce is separated in gathering in the crop. The 
Gondar species is reckoned the superior of theetwo, the wool being 
finer and the cloth produced softer and more elastic ; but the plant en- 
joys a shorter existence, as the Efat species remains productive in the 
ground for four and five years, whilst that of Gondar is exhaypsted 
after the third ; it is also customary to cut the Efat plant over on 
the fifth year, close to the ground, which is ploughed uf and sown 
with wheat or other grain, and on the removal of the crop, the young 
cotton shoots have appeared well above the ground, and produce for two 
further seasons. 

62. The pod when ripe is cut ‘with a knife, the husk immediately 
taken off, and the wool forthwith deposited ina bag. No dirt is any 
where discernible, as the pod is cut directly from the tree and great 
care taken in conveying the cotton wool into the sack. One full bear- 
ing bush produces between four and five pounds of raw stuff, twice 
during the twelve months. ‘The processes of cleaning, teasing, bowing 
and twisting are entirely performed by the women, who extract the 
seeds in a house by means of a smooth stone and an iromspindle, which 
is merely rolled over small portions at a time, the strength of the 
female arm being sufficient to expel the seeds, without bruising them, 
or in any way injuring the fibre. A common bow is then used in the 
process of teasing this wool, and as spinning wheels are unknown in this 
country, the thread is twisted by means of the ancient spindle, which 
is the same now in use among the Indian Aamsmauls and ébrinjarris ; 
the spinning motion being given by a rapid pressure between the left 
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palm and naked thigh, whilst the right hand is carried high in the 
air, for the operation of roving. 

63. Where time is not of value, and where the labour of women is 
held exceedingly cheap, the want of machinery is in a manner supplied 
by these enduring and hard-working creatures ; and although the 
utmost efforts Of a female can but prepare the small quantity of three 
or four pounds during the day, still the crop is all cleaned in due 
season, and the manufacture of cloth, though coarse, is exceedingly 
durable, and at present forms the great staple of exportation from 
Shoa, At this present juncture when the Government are expend. 
ing so much treasure to enable the East India merchant to compete 
with the American in the British market, an extended experiment 
of the qualities and properties of the Abyssinian cotton might be ad- 
vantageously made, and it is natural to be supposed, that the result 
will prove satisfactory, when we consider the greater attention paid to 
preparing and manuring the soil, the great assimilation of climate, 
and the mode of gathering in and cleaning the crop at present practis- 
ed in India. 

64, Theollowing is the description of the two cotton plants found 
in ‘Abyssinia, Gossypium Gondarense, seeds sprinkled with short 
hairs, cotton white ; capsules three-celled, threewalved ; flowers large, 
yellow, leaves three-five lobed ; lobes commonly obtuse. ‘‘ Efatense,”’ 
seeds completely covered with a cl8se down; cotton white, capsules 
three-celled, three-valved ; flowers, small with a red fundus. Leaves 
three-five lobed. Lobes accuminated. 

65. There are two prime sorts of wheat, the white called ‘‘ azazee,’” 
and the red ‘‘zohoon goombar” (elephant tusk,) which is also the 
denomination of a species common in Syria; the white is the more 
prized of the two, possessing the ingredients of a finer flour, easier of 
digestion, and from its color, being entirely used in the bread of the 
more wealthy classes. a 

The red species, however, possesses an exceeding sweet flavor, is the 
more hardy plant, and grows generally in situations where the white 
wheat cannotahrive, A third, but inferior species, called ‘“ abolsee” is 
cultivated only by the poorer classes of people ; of barley also there exists 
three kinds, but this grain, ‘together with oats, is raised rather for the 
use of the slaves and farm stock, than as food for sats farmer,-all: other 
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grain being preferred to this, which when employed for family use, is 
added in very minute quantities to a large proportion of some other 
species.* 

66. There is no perceptible difference between either the Abyssinian 
or the various oi] plants, and those common in India; the gram is re- 
served exclusively for the food of man, and used either parched or 
ground into flour. The seed of the ‘ /oof’ or safflower, besides supply- 
ing a fine clear oil, is also prepared for food, and being mixed with 
the roasted pickles of gram and red wheat, and seasoned with salt, 
forms the common subsistence called ‘ kolo,’ which is always taken by 
the Amhara on his journeys and military expeditions. In the ab- 
sence of all machinery, the oil is extracted in a very simple manner, 
although the process is tedious and unprofitable, and of egurse attend- 
ed with considerable bodily exertion. The seeds are in the first in- 
stance: slightly roasted over a slow fire, then pounded in a wooden 
mortar, and afterwards ground into a pulp on the hand-mill. This 
consistency is mixed with a modicum of water and boiled in an earth- 
en pot, until the water be entirely absorbed in the operation. The 
oil remains at the bottom of the vessel, and is refined “by Fepeated 
Strainings through a series of cloths. 

67. Tef bears much resemblance in its external djppéaraxice to rice, 
and like that plant, delights in low moist hot situations. The color 
and size of the stalk also, in all its forms and seasons, and the pecu- 
liar aspect of the light waving ear fuyther increases the deception ; 
but the grain is very minute indeed in size, oblong in shape, and pos- 
sesses a pleasant sweet flavor, and as it is one of the most expensive 
articles of food, it is seldom used individually in the preparation of 
bread, but mixed with some cheap grain. 

68. The juwarree, of which twelve sorts are distinguished, reaches 
the enormous height of 15 and 18 feet, the head is gigantic, and often 
weighs many pounds, and the natives are fond of chewing the green 
stalk, the juice of which is agreeably sweet and refreshing. Some of the 
varieties are used for food, whilst others, and more especially the 


_* Secale nostrate carent Habessini, panem ex isto factum quum olfacerit Grego- 
rius. verum tefum esse, et ipsissimum tefi odorem olere ajebat, Avenam satione 
ind gnam censebat, et a suis sperni dicebat. Hordeum enim, vel gramina plicata, 
equorum ibi pabulum est.—Sobi Lwdolfi Hist. Atth. Lib. 1. Ch. 3 and 4. 
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“zungada" and the ‘tholye,” are employed solely in the manufac- 
ture of beer. The expected produce during a good season, is calcu- 
lated at eight hundred times the quantity of seed committed to the 
ground, and a bad season produces half of the above enormous return ; 
but the plant will not grow on the elevated plateaus, and is entirely 
confined to the vallies below. 

69. Beans are eaten raw in the green state, or stored up for use 
during fast time. They are very inferior in size to the European ve. 
getable, and are invariably of a dusky white color. The plants 
themselves grow erect to about the height of two feet: the flowers of 
a white color have dark spots in the centre, and the pods grow up- 
wards in bunches. Peas are used in the sanie manner as beans. 
They are sogvn broad-cast on the field, and are suffered to creep tan- 
gled over the surface*without any artificial support whatever. 

70. Tobacco thrives well and luxuriantly over all the country, and 
is cultivated among the enclosures and gardens to a considerable extent, 
notwithstanding the anathemas of the priests, who having falsely inter- 
preted the words of Jesus Christ, “ That which cometh out of the mouth 
of a man defileth him,” have interdicted the use of this Narcotic, under 
the penalty of exclusion from the churches. There is a considerable 
demand, however, among the Moslem part of th® population, who are 
freely addicted to jts use, and many of the Christians are even willing 
to pay the penalty of inhaling the seductive leaf. The seed in Abys- 
sinia is planted during the rmponth of July, and the leaves are ripe 
for plucking in December. Whilst yet in the green and moist state, 
they are pounded in a wooden mortar to a perfect paste, and af- 
terwards worked up into small thin squares, like indigo cakes, which 
are well dried in the sun, amongst a sprinkling of wood ashes ; but the 
tobacco grown at Hurrur, and among the mountains of the Ilto Galla, 
is cured in the leaf with saltpetre, is of a bright yellow colour, 
of a remarkably good flavor, resembling the finer sorts raised in 
Arabia and Persia, and is a great article of import into Shoa. Cara- 
vans continually arriving at Alio Amba, laden with this peace 
from Humur and Churchur, < 

‘71. The leaves of the “‘ gromum,” a gigantic species of very coarse 
law’ cabbage, which grows to the height of eight or ten feet, as well 
‘a onions, chillies, and a kind of tasteless gourd, are used as articles 
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of sustenance during the long weary fastings which are strictly im- 
posed on the Abyssinian subject, but are rarely on other occasions 
produced as adjuncts to the dinner board. The seeds of the goomum 
are thrown about the enclosure before the commencement of the rainy 
season, and soon afford a supply of green food in the accumulation of 
filth which encircles every hut, whilst the onions, chilMes, and gourds 
are invariably raised in the immediate vicinity of running streams. 

72. The ‘‘chaat”’ is a shrub very extensively cultivated in Shoa 
and the adjacent countries, and is much used by all the inhabitants 
as a substitute for tea, which it resembles in all its properties and 
qualities. The affinity in the name with the Hindoostanee term used 
for the China plant, is passing strange, though many words of the Am- 
haric and Ethiopic, and more particularly the Galla language, seem to 
possess a common origin. This plant is said to,have beén originally 
brought from the western mountains, the elevation of which agree with 
that of the Chinese tea districts, being from five to eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. ‘The leaves are alone used, either chewed 
plain, or boiled in milk or water, and sweetened with honey; the 
qualities and properties are bitter and stimulative, like #hose of the 
tea plant, and“if used in excess, prevent sleep entirely during the 
night. The shrub isgultivated in plantations, where the average heat 
of the year may be about 60° in the shade; although the rays of the 
sun are very powerful; it thrivts best in a light°gravelly goil, and 
grows to the height of twelve feet from the ground. Planted during 
the month of June, the leaves are plucked during the dry season, and 
simply exposed on a skin, until well dried in the sun ; one pound 
weight costing from one-penny to two-pence in the bazaar. , 

73. The diminished import of tea into England has introduced the 
«« yerba mate” from Brazil and Paraguay. The virtues of the *' chaat” 
are equally to be appreciated ; the beverage produced from it by infu- 
sion has a pleasant flavour, not unlike some of the eastern teas, and as 
the plant is said to be indigenous in the countries watered by the 
« Gochob,” it might be found convenient as a medium of exchange 
for British manufactures. From the following description of the plant 
it will be seen, that it is of the same family as that used by the lower 
orders of the Chinese, and that the climate in which the one is 
produced, is most suitable for the cultivation of the higher flavored, 
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and more delicate species so prized for foreign exportation. “ Chaat," 
the Abyssinian tea plant, is a shrubby plant known already under 
the appellation “‘ Celastrus eudules,” and belongs to Pentandria mono- 
gynia, Linn. and to the natural family of ‘‘ Celastrinex,” or to that 
sub-family “ Rhamnea” which have in the flower the stamens alternat- 
ing with the pttals. The family Rhamneae ; viz the genus Rhamnus, 
itself supplies a substitute for tea to poor people in China, and is 
known under the name of Rhamnus theozans. Our plant may be cha- 
racterized as follows: frutex inermis, foliis oppositis, petiolatia oblon- 
gis, servato dentatis glabris. Calys minimus, persistens. Petala, 5 
Stamina 5, Petalis alternantia.. Fructus superns, oblonga, bacca, 8 
locularis, polyspermus vel abortive monospermus. Inflorescentia axil- 
laris-cymosa, cymiredina stipulati. The plant supplying the Paraguay 
tea is a species of Ilex, and belongs to the same family, Celastrinae, 
sub order Aquifoliacex. 

74. The Lime tree grows wild in the forests, and seems to form a 
favorite morsel for the elephant. It is also cultivated in the gardens, 
and used by the inhabitants for many culinary purposes, as well as in 
the preparation of leather, and the cleaning of metals. A species of 
plantain, resembling in size the horse plantain of India, produces a 
latge description of luscious fruit in great abundance among the val- 
lies, and from the wild species, a stout light cordage is manufactur- 
ed from the exterfor coarse fibres of the stem which rises to the height 
of eight feet; but the inner fibres are of a very fine texture indeed, 

~ and might be used with advantage in the fabrication of stuff for 

clothing. The Abyssinian flax, however, is of a good quality, although 

at present only cultivated on the face of the mountains for the sake of 

the seed, which is large and well filled ; the stalk is very short, as no 

importance whatever is attached to the growth of the plant for other 

purposes than that of extracting the oil. Ina moist spot, the reverse 
would take place, and from the fine appearance of the seeds it may — 

be presumed, that a lengthy fibre could be very easily produced in the 

. eee Peaches do not attain any size in their present localities ; 

é vine is only to be met with in some of the gardens belonging 

to the Abyssinian epicures. ‘here are three kinds, a large red, @ very 

_ small currant, and a small yellow grape. But the fruit is harsh and 

sour, it ripens in April, : and as no care is taken of the plant: ‘in any of 
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the delicate operations which long experience has proved in all coun- 
tries to be imperative, the result of the crop is one which might be 
expected. 

75. The grub, called tempash, is very destructive to the crops, eating 
up the roots of the young plants before they have acquired strength 
and consistency. Baboons exist in numerous colonies?’ and inflict in- 
finite damage on the surrounding fields; troops of two and three 
hundred descend upon the grain during the night, and leave but 
a small remnant for the proprietor. Locusts temporarily wing their 
flight to these elevated regions, and devour every green herb; and 
a mildew called “‘ wramasioo,” blights the hopes of the husbandman, 
when there happens to be a scarcity of rain. The Galla fly also, 
which is as large as a bee, abounds ;—a great pest to the cattle, sting- 
ing them to the effusion of much blood, and causing great pain and 
bleeding from the puncture ; but considering the very indifferent instru- 
ments used in the cultivation of the ground, the small advance made 
in assisting the soil, and the drawbacks just mentioned, the return 
given is one which could hardly be anticipated. m 

76. Indeed, the seasons of Abyssinia, as well as the system of culti- 
vation, are truly anomalous. ‘T'wo monsoons annually pour down 
their copious floods upon the earth ; a plentiful exhalation of dew dis- 
tils from the moist ground during the night for months after the sup- 
ply of water has been drained froth the skies, and under this vivifying 
influence, the plants shoot up with amazing luxuriance, refreshed 
alike by the pure coolness of the morning breeze, and strengthened by 
the strong heat of the mid-day sun. ‘Two harvests are yearly garnered 
im by the provident husbandman from the fat land, without its ulter 
exhaustion and impoverishment. Whilst the ripe grain is being reaped 
from one field, the seed is but just deposited in the next adjacent one ;— 
the cattle employed in ploughing up the fertile soil in one location, 
whilst the muzzled oxen are trampling out its lately yielded treasures” 
in the next; and all the various processes of husbandry, from the 
breaking up of the ground, to the winnowing of the = may be 
\ aap in one small locality simultaneously. 

“ Hic ver assiduum, atgue alienis mensibus wstas,"" 
Gi». ‘* Bis gravidm pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos."5 
77. Although the keeping bees may not, strictly epedling, _— 
2s ; 
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within the range of agricultural pursuits, yet it appertains in general 
to rural occupation, and in a country where vinous and spirituous li- 
quors are not in use, much honey is expended in the fabrication of 
hydromel, and forms a large item in the profits of the farmer. The 
same customs prevail in this country which have been generally prac- 
tised since the"days of Virgil ; the whimsical one of making a confused 
clamour to induce the swarm to settle, and that of rubbing the inte- 
rior of the hive with sweet-scented herbs to induce the bees to remain. 

78. When the juwarree is ripe in November, long stout seeds cover- 
ed with the leaves of the sweet smelling kuskus, mingled with the 
bruised stocks of other savory herbs, are set in the fields near the ha- 
bitations of the wild insect, and when the young swarms take their 
flight from the parent nest, a Joud shouting and noise is kept up until 
a Jodgment is made wpon one of the lures. The swarm is then shak- 
en into a hive, which is fashioned of long grass in the form of a cylin- 


der, carried to the residency, and suspended from the eaves of the 
house. 





** Huc tu jussos asperge sapores, 
TMa melisphylla, et cerinthae ignobile gramen. 
, Tinnitusque cie, et Matris quate cymbala circum, 
e bps consident medicatis sedibus.’*— 
-. 


79. The hives are robbed of their treasures twice during the year, 
once in June and again in Novembér ; but the queen bee is invariably 
in the first instance extracted from her dominions, and carefully secur- 
ed in a reed, and after the remnant of the family has been expelled by 
meang of smoke and the honeycomb despoiled, the hives are plentifully 
besmeared with sweet herbs, and the queen being restored to her 
dwelling place, her liege subjects never fail on the following day to re- 
turn to their plundered homes. 

80. Mead formed the nectar of the northern nations, and was 
celebrated in song by all their bards. It was the drink they expected 
to quaff in heaven, out of the skulls of their enemies, and was liber- 
_» ally patronized upon earth. In Shoa, it is considered as much too sump- 
tuous for the lip of the common people, and his majesty alone possesses 
the right and i privilege of preparing the highly-prized liquor. Unless 
brewed with the greatest care and attention, it has a sweet mawkish 
parame, particularly mienarentle to mee Peet and few strangers can, 
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in the first instance, relish the composition ; but the great recommenda- 
tion to the native is its power of intoxication, which does not seem 
to be attended by those after-feelings of disgust concomitant on the 
free use of other potent liquors, no Amhara of the upper classes 
ever goes sober to bed, if the means of intoxication be placed within 
his reach. = 

61. The branches of the “‘gesho” plant are dried, pounded, and 
boiled with water, until a strong bitter decoction is produced, which 
is thus placed in another vessel to cool. Equal quantities of honey 
and water are then added, and fermentation takes place in three days. 
Chillies and pepper are next thrown in, and the mixture is shut up 
in earthen vessels, well closed with mud and cow-dung. The strength 
increases with the age, and his majesty’s cellars are well stocked with 
jars filled in the days of his father, Hoosun Suggud, thirty years ago, 
whicli is little inferior in potency to brandy, and which furnishes the 
materials for the nightly orgies in the royal palace. In northern 
Abyssinia, the bitter ingredient is made from the root of the, plant 
‘* xade,”" from whence is derived the name of the liquor “‘tziddy."” It 
is much more powerful than that made in Shoa, but is*not used in 
such disgusting quantities. ° 

82. The “ boussag’ or beer of the country, also possesses a slight 
intoxicating quality, and being taken in enormous quantities, produces 
in the end the desired effect." The leaves and branches of the 
‘«gesho"” are pounded and mixed with water, and the barley or juwa- 
ree, being buried for a few days under-ground, until the grain begins 
to sprout, is bruised and added to the bitter decoction. After fer- 
mentation, which takes place in four days, the liquor is closed up in 
earthen vessels, and is ready for use, according to the temperature of 
the heat, in ten or fifteen days. The capacity of an Abyssinian to 
swallow this sour, disagreeable mixture is truly wonderful. Gallons 
are consumed every evening in every house, and serious rioting, and 
often-times bloodshed, are the general result of the evening festivity. 

83. The Abyssinian breed of horses would be considered in England. 
somewhat undersized, and deficient in make and bone; they are en- 


 tirely kept for the saddle, the want of roads militating against the use of 


waggons, and established custom forbids their employment in agricul- 


‘tural purposes. With long shaggy coats from exposure to the seasons, 
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geldings are alone employed in journey or the foray ; the mares 
and stallions being kept at home exclusively for the sake of breeding. 
The animals are hardy, enduring, and sure-footed, and from their ex- 
cessive cheapness, might be exported with advantage to some of our 
Eastern colonies. ‘Those reared among the Galla tribes are deserved- 
ly considered fhe most superior, the reckless character of those wild 
riders impelling the colts over the most difficult ground in their 
youth, and thus during their education, imparting to the animal a 
degree of boldness and confidence, which is not to be found among the 
Amhara steeds. 

é4. The animal intended for the saddle, is castrated on reaching 
his second year. The opening is made with a sharp knife, and after 
the operation, actual cautery is freely applied to stop the effusion of 
blood. Although the practice appears rough, yet very few horses are 
lost from’ subsequent disease; and indeed from long use and expe- 
rience the art of castration has made considerable advance as a 
science in Abyssinia, every available animal being operated upon by 
these amateurs, from the hapless Galla prisoner taken in the foray, to 
the domesti®fow!] which creeps moping about the farm yard. 

65. Horses are never shod, nor is any attention paid to cutting 
or fashioning the hoof, which being exceedingly tard, for a time bids 
defiance to all rocks and inequality of ground; but at the end of a 
long expedition, many of the animals suffer considerably from the 
want of the farrier. The bridle is particularly severe, and possesses 
even greater power than the most potent Mahratta bit, long cheek 
pieces being fixed to an indented bit, which is inserted into the mouth, 
and secured round the lower jaw by means of an iron ring, which like 
a tightened curb, acts to the complete restraint of the most violent 
animal. The saddle is of the Tartar form and fashion, two light 
boards connected by a high wooden pommel and cantel, leaving = open 
space for the back bone, and all tightly sown together; a skin’ covers 
the construction, and the stirrup irons are very minute indeed, as the 
toe of the horseman is alone placed in rest during the exercise. 

86. TI he horse is considered a very inferior animal to the mule, 
whose soft, agreeable pace suits better with the general lazy habits of 
the Abyssinians, and whose patience and surety of step among the 
“oer rocky mountains Seeley rempess the prices given 
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for a mule are consequently higher, and the care taken of the animal 
proportionally greater. Whilst the horse is allowed to run in his 
pasture ground during all the seasons of the year, and scantily sup- 
plied with old straw, on the failure of the herbage, the mule is fed 
upon barley and the best ‘¢ef’ fodder; is a continual inmate of the 
master’s dwelling, sheltered from the cold bleak winds and living on 
most familiar terms with the other members of the family. 

87. Horses and mules are afflicted with few diseases in these Alpine 
regions; strangles called ‘* faroo,’ and worms in the ear called 
“« dhadich,” being the only local diseases to be feared. The former is 
cured by fumigating the nostrils with dung, pea straw and the bark 
of the “ kolynal,” (“ Euphorbia heptagona,”) and the latter by the 
application of oil and the fruit of the ‘“* césso,” which is a most pow- 
erful purgative medicine in general use among the natives for the 
expulsion of the worms which their raw meat diet so freely singer 

88. The common breed of cattle which cover the plains in great 
droves, is chiefly of a black colour, with long thick horns, short stout 
legs, and deep carcases, weighing probably from 250 (two hundred 
and fifty) to 400 (four hundred) pounds. The “ sanzd?" so justly 
celebrated for his immense horns, is a native of the Galla countries 
to the northward, amd is rarely met with in Shoa, except as curio- 
sities among the royal herds. I have occasionally seen them among 
the “‘Kureio Galla,” a monastic tribe dwelling in the plains to the 
south-eastward of Efat. The horns are truly magnificent, stretching 
up four feet in height, and spreading to a like distance in width be- 
tween the tips. ‘The animal is of a fine large breed, and has a wild 
and noble appearance, carrying his well-defended head in a free posi- 
tion, like the stag proud of his twelve tynes. 

89. During the rains and spring season, the cattle pick up a plenti- 
ful support among the green hills and meadows; but the verdure 
of Abyssinia is very fleeting; during the dry season the grass becomes 
completely withered up and destroyed, and many cattle die from the 
lean herd from sheer lack of pasture, as the grass and straw from the 
winter fodder is scantily dealt out to the bullocks, and no shelter 
whatever allowed them from the inclemencies of the weather. 

90. The cows, however, are fed on cotton seed, barley, salt and grass, 
as their milk is a great article of food, and the butter is a valuable 
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object of traffic. The cream is allowed to settle im an earthen pot, 
and is stirred up with a stick split at the end into several points, to 
which a quick rotatory motion is given, between the palms of the 
hands, and the butter-milk being strained through a cloth, tied over 
the neck of the vessel, the particles of butter are collected and packed 
up in a gourd. Being prepared with no attention to cleanliness, 
soon acquires a rancid smell, which, according to the taste of the 
inhabitants greatly enhances its value. Besides being used in their 
culinary purposes, they employ it as pomatum for the hair, and without 
a plentiful supply of the glistening grease upon their heads, they con- 
sider that there is something particularly deficient in their personal 
appearance and external decorations. 

91. The cattle disease is called ‘‘ abba sanga,” the legs swell, the 
appetite entirely failm and becoming thinner and thinner, the animal 
dies. This disease is either infectious or epidemic, and no remedy has 
been discovered to cure it; but the Amhara soon recruits his droves 
at the expense of his Galla neighbour. The last military expedition 
procured an addition of twelve thousand beeves to his majesty's 
wealth in Kine, and a proportional benefit also accrued to his robber 
subjects? | 

"92. There is some slight attention paid to the comfort of the sheep, 
which also exist in numerous flocks throughout the country ; they are of 
a small size, without the ponderous tail of fat, and in general are of 
a black and white colour. In the dry season, they are during the night 
enclosed in an open pen, but during the prevalence of the rainy wea- 
ther, they are admitted to the shelter of a roof; for although the hoar 
frost nightly covers the surface of the land during the months of 
October, November and December, ‘yet ice is seldom seen. There is 
plenty of food upon the ground, and the cold does not seem to be so 
injurious to the flock, as exposure to a continuation of rainy weather. 
The pregnant ewes are always kept in the house until eight days after 
the lamb is produced, when they are again permitted to join the 
flock, 

93. The Abyssinian sheep is found in all parts of the country ; the 
ewes are very prolific indeed, lambing twice a year, and having often 
two or more lambs at a time 5 d a tolerable supply of grass and 
salt is stored up for their sustenance, during the season of drought. 
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The flock is regularly washed in a river once a week for two months 
previous to shearing, an operation which is performed twice during 
the year, in June and November, and whilst in this state of prepar- 
ation, the sheep are kept in a cleanly littered pen. The wool varies 
considerably in texture, that of some being very coarse, whilst that of 
others is extremely fine. No care, however, is taken Of the quality, 
but nature is left in this respect, as in all others in this country, to 
take her own course. ‘The animals are much afflicted with an in- 
curable disease ealled “‘Xoakoot,”” which particularly in the dry sea- 
son carries off large numbers. The throat swells to an enormous size, 
and becoming filled with water, the victim expires in a few hours. 

94. The long-haired sheep, called ‘‘baa/a lovisa,” inhabits the 
high cold countries of Maus, Lako, and the Wolle Galla. The hair 
is so lengthy, that it reaches the ground on eveay side, and gives the 
animal the form and appearance of a large baboon. It is carefully 
kept in a clean pen, and frequently washed. As the value of this © 
animal is comparatively high, in the event of confinement prgduc- 
ing great corpulence one of the legs is broken to reduce the gross- 
ness of habit, which is supposed to injure the hair; this Toat is of a 
reddish hue, but afterwards blackened in an artificial manner, 
and from it the handsome cloaks are fabricated, which are worn by 
the more wealthy inhabitants of Shoa. Other breeds also of superior 
size and fleece exist among the Galla tribes, which are highly esteem- 
ed at the royal table; but the Abyssinian is not fond of altering 
the faith or the custom of his forefathers, and the necessity for any 
improvement in the present small scraggy flock, has not as yeteenter- 
ed the current of his ideas. 

. 95. Goats are considered a very inferior farm stock to sheep; they 
are subjected to more diseases, and the flesh is supposed (by many of 
the inhabitants,) to possess the most baneful properties, in proudcing in 
the human frame the venereal disease. ‘The hides, however, are held in 
esteem, and the milk is reckoned of utility as an internal remedy during 
the prevalence of small-pox ; whilst at the same time, the eyes of the 
sufferer are constantly washed and fomented by a warm application. 
Atall other times it is reckoned highly disgraceful to touch the milk of 
either goats or ewes, or abstract the food from the young animal. 
The prepared goat skin is soft and pliable, and impervious to water, it 
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is used for the conveyance of all articles, and its peculiar softness may 
be attributed to the astringent qualities of the plant “‘keemit,” with 
which it is tanned. 

96. On account of the steepness and ruggedness of the ground, the 
patient ass is chiefly employed in carrying burdens, which are invari- 
ably packed up in skins, and roughly tied with thongs on the bare 
back, producing sores and ulcers during the very first stage. The ass 
is small, hardy, and very frequently of a piebald color. His lot is 
the same here as in more favored spots of the globe, having to perform 
the greatest quantum of labour on the least supply of food possible, 
and the animal must remain in bondage and dreary work among the 
mountains, until Amhara courage be sufficiently pitched to attempt 
the subjection of the elephant, whose strength and ‘docility would 
point him out to any but such a race, as the animal of burden, reared 
by nature in these parts for the express purpose of transport. The re- 
mainder of the farm stock consists of a few fowls, which are allowed to 
nestle in the interior of the domicile. Although guinea fowls run 
wild in every copse, no attempt has ever been made to domesticate this 
useful bre®™, and pigs and ducks being held impure by these Jew- 
Christians, are nowhere to be seen in their reclaimed state. 

"97. The hay is cut with a sickle in October before the grass be- 
comes withered, and after being well dried is heaped in stacks on 
the fields; but although clover, tréfoil, and many other nutritious 
grasses grown wild in many situations, and the natives are fully 
aware of their nourishing qualities, and confess that it would be most 
desirakle to obtain a permanent supply, yet the coarse meadow grass 
is allowed to remain in the state, in which nature originally covered 
the field, affording another striking proof of the slowness with which 
ancivilized man admits of any improvement when contrary to ancient 
habit tom. . 

- 98. There is little known or attended to in fattening of cattle for 
slaughter; those intended for the royal table alone have a portion of 
salt mixed with their fodder, as also the large breed of Galla sheep 
kept for the like purpose are for a short time fed on roasted barley ; but 
otherwise, the meanness of the national character is fally displayed in 
choosing the leanest_ of ‘the herd for consumption, and the craving of 
the savage is satisfied by the quantity of raw flesh without any refer- 
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ence tg the qualities of the meat, which, however, may be mainly de- 
veloped in the different methods of civilized preparations. 

99. The following table contains the names of plants and trees 
which flourish wild in the forests and meadows, but which are gradu- 
ally disappearing before the axe of the wood-cutter, and the plough of 
the undiscerning farmer. The endote, the cope, the edible fruits and 
savoury herbs which now grow unreclaimed in the waste, might, 
by cultivation, be increased in value and specific quality, and many in 
their improved state, would serve as a pleasant addition to the Abyssi- 
nian ‘diet. But in the absence of precept and example, prejudice and 
disinclination to alter the customs of his ancestors deters the native 
from progressing in the arts of civil life, and his social state of existence 
appears even ‘to have retrograded from ancient times, and jpore especi- 
ally in the habit, or necessity, which first induced the use of raw meat ag 
the grand alimentof life. On this point he is truly patriotic, and enter- 
tains the most sovereign contempt towards all those who reject uncooked 
animal food. It is, however, remarkable, how little mankind in gene- 
ralare agreed in the matter of food; for the very Abyssinian devourer 
of raw flesh would allow the quivering morsel to drop in Mrror from 
his lips at the sight of a roasted duck, or a well-cooked piece of pork. 

100. Table of usefud wild plants :-— 
Amharic, 
Cosse, i a he 
Endote, .. oe ag 
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Generte. 
Hygenia Abyssinica. 
Glinno, Nov. Spec. 
Cordia Abyssinica, 


Purgative, «. «; 
Used as soap, .. es 














Wanzey, i. .. Fruit, edible, .. > 
Injore, .. -- ++ Dittoditto, ..  ~. Rubrus pinnatus. 
Roshim, ea .. Ditto ditto, ‘ -- Flacourtia Shoa. 
Ajam, «+. am .. Ditto ditto, Ws .. Corissa Shoa. 
Liai}sae se oot .- « Ditto ditto; » os ? 
Callao, «- ++ ++ Purgative, .. *+«- Rhammus Shea. 
Cuscusso, wae -- Sweet herb, és ? 
Ensete, «-- -- «++ Plantain,» «.- «+. Musa paradisiaca. 
Tete, -. «+ «+ Timbertree, .- -- Juniperus excelsa. 
Lyba, i. $< .. Dittoditto,  .. .. Tascus elongata. 
Weisa, -- a .. Dittoditto, -> mr 
. Balm; «. +«« » -« Clover, oe we Thyme. 
Rina oo cutie Wa M seu acete esd Stkekoll: 
"2 
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101, There are few edible sorts to be found wild among the fields ; 
and as in other countries possessing a moist and cold climate, the scanty 
forests produce no abundance of spontaneous fruits. A variety of grasses, 
however, and many of a superior quality, vegetate on the meadow 
land. The root of the ensete is held in high esteem among the neigh- 
bouring countfies, and more especially in Garague, being scraped and 
preserved in large quantities in excavations under ground; the bread 
made from this substance is said to be very sweet and nourishing” 
The bramble berry, the corinda, and a species of the pear flourish on 
the eastern face of the mountains; but the remaining varieties of wild 
fruit may be considered, in their present state, more properly the food 
of the monkey and other denizens of the wilderness, being insipid and 
unfit for the sustenance of man. Clover and trefoil, balm and mint, 
Juxuriate wild in alkethe meadows. 

102. The houses are larger than savages in general take the trouble 
to build, but the low and damp condition of the floor, appears re- 
markable in a country so liable to cold and rheumatism as the upper 
parts of Shoa. Instead of their being raised above the level of the sur- 
rounding Tuirface, the rocks are invariably scooped away, and the descent 
of a fodt from the outside, leads into the interior of the hovel. The 
house of the husbandman is composed of wattle and dab, and covered 
by a grass thatch. It is always fashioned in a circular form, having 
a closed verandah of from four to é¢ight feet all round ; there are four 
apertures into this from the inside ; two which lead out of the house, 
and two into the dark alcoves which are used as dormitories by the 
heads.of the family. The slaves and inferiors repose in a heap on the 
floor of the inside apartment, where the fire and the few requisite 
utensils for kitchen’ and farm purposes, together with the mule and 
the hens and chickens, form a very lively group. There is no chim- 
ney, and-the household furniture must be described negatively ; no bed, 
no table, no chair; these the Abyssinian does not reckon among the 
ar “lacie as he can make the earth serve him for all three; 
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and altogether, the inhabitant of countries where wholesome air and 
freedom from vermin are ranked a mong conveniences, must object 
highly to the want of either, under the roof of the Shoan farmer. 

103. There is a dreary look of desertion also in the external ap- 
pearance of all the lone farm-steadings which are scattered over the 
country, and the absence of all tidiness and comfort fh the arrange- 
ment of the yards, as well in the interior of the houses further en- 
hances the picture of desolation. The cattle, the farm stock, and the 
inhabitants, all reside under the shelter of one roof, not particularly to 
the comfort or cleanliness of any party. ‘The unseemly dunghill, 
which in other countries is carried far away to improve the soil and 
the means of the proprietor, is here suffered to accumulate and rot 
adjoining the entrance to the dwelling, poisoning the _ atmosphere 
with its baneful exhalations, until carried by the descending torrents 
a few yards from the door, to feed the rank weeds which batten in 
the filth, There is no attempt at the small trim garden or the 
neat rustic porch; but bare mud walls and slovenly thatch rise from 
the midst of a straggling wattle stockade, which completely surround- 
ing the premises, is intended to preserve the inmates fromthe night 
attacks of the prowling hyena, but which imparts an idea of utter 
confinement and misery. There are few trees to break the “monotony 
of this rural scene; no busy hum of glad labour ; and the want of bus- 
tle and noise among the elders, and the sounds of merry games and 
amusements among the children, appears to the European visitor, 
strange, savage, and unnatural. 

104. Rough-clad and devoid of every finer art and elegance,of life, 
the original proprietor of the sheep still wears but the raw skin of the 
animal, which is shifted over the shoulders according to the vicis- 
situdes of the weather; a pair of coarse cotton trowsers, barely reach- 
ing to the knees, and a scanty cotton waistcloth summing up the 
remaining articles of the wardrobe ; which, however, is perfectly suffi- 
cient for the purpose required as the dearly-beloved coat of rancid 
fat seems to form a most effectual preventive against the extremes 
of either heat or cold. If but a small portion of this grease, which 
is so plentifully besmeared over their Christian persons, was more 


usefully employed in the fabrication of candles, the long, idle even- 


ings might be passed in a more pleasant and profitable manner, 
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than in the swilling of beer, like hogs, and in those brawling conten- 
tions which at present stigmatize their nocturnal nreetings. 

105. All sleep stark naked, stretched upon bullock hides, and hud- 
died close together for mutual warmth, covered with coarse black 
cumlies ; and as the use of the candle is but imperfectly known, and 
the use of oil royal prerogative, when not carousing at a neighbour's 
house, they hurry soon to repose, and start with the first call of the 
cock to lounge idly about the premises. Their fear of wild ts anid 
evil spirits in some Measure tends to restrain individuals after night- 
fall within their own walls. They will on no account touch food in a 
dark hut, and unless a fire be lighted, refrain for hours from satisfying 
their hunger, under the strange superstition, that the devil would 
otherwise enter in the dark, and that there would be no blessing upon 
the meal. . ré 

106. It is the province of the men to plough, sow, and reap, split the 
wood, and cut the grass; whilst to the women, all ‘the other heavy 
work is accorded:— making butter and bread, fetching wood, water, 
and grass, spinning, pounding, and grinding. When released from 
his imme@fate avocations the peasant lounges about the village, sits 


‘in conversation at a neighbour's house, and amuses himself with a game 


called “ gebeta ;’ ‘and at other times, attends the markets, which are 
held weekly in various parts of the kingdom, the funeral feasts, and 
the groupes which assemble in the pfiblic square to narrate scandalous 
stories. ~ 

107. He is obliged to follow to the field his immediate governor in 
all MiJitary expeditions, under a forfeit of eight pieces of salt (20d.) 
which is strictly enforced. Leave of absence is, however, sometimes ob- 
tainable by means of a small bribe in cloth or honey; but unless un- 
avoidably detained, the peasant is at all times ready and willing for 
the foray»although obliged to furnish arms, conveyance and provision’ 
without payment whatever from the State; yet there always exists the 
chance of being able to capture a slave or a flock of sheep, of obtaining 
honour in the sight of the king, or of satisfying his bgniets inherent, 
lust for blood of the heathen Galla. 
« 108. The usual food of the Amhara farmer consists of sour bread 
made» from tef, barley, and wheat, and eaten with a strong decoction 
of onions, pepper and salt; milk, eggs and batter are much in use, but 
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meat is seldom provided for family use, though constantly to be had 
gratis at the “ ¢escars,” or public funeral feasts, where cattle are 
slaughtered and devoured in honour of the deceased, and where any 
one who choose may be a partaker. 
109. There is but little relaxation or amusement for the Abyssini- 
an peasant. ‘ Seed cake,’ and “twice a week roast” form n6 joyous burden 
2 and as yet no discerning poet has addressed himself to the 
feelings @ render more fortunate the lot of the husbandman. Instead 
of holiday and feasting, saints’ days and fasting ‘are the high festivals 
in Christian Shoa, half the year being strictly reserved for utter 
idleness, and sternly marked by an exclusion of all meat diet under 
the fearful penalty of excommunication. Eggs and butter are dies Segseer id 
forbidden, and also milk, which is called the “ cow's son.” There is 
nothing whatever eaten on these numerous oecasions between sun- 
rise and sun-set; and even at the appointed time a scanty mess of 
boiled wheat, dried peas, or the leaves of the cow cabbage, with a 
little vegetable oil, is alone permitted by the bigotted priesthood. 

110. Besides Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the year, 
which are observed as holydays, the fast of the Apostle continues 
eighteen days, that of the Holy Virgin sixteen, Christmas seven, 
Nineveh four, and the fast of Lent fifty-six; during which, working- 
men are strictly prohibited from all employment, and are obliged to 
live like anchorites, (to the grea diminution of their bodily strength,) 
if they desire their souls to be saved from eternal damnation. En- 
couraged and tolerated by the king, there is no system so baneful as 
that of devoting so many precious and full days of the year to idleness 
and vice, and none forming a more fatal obstacle to the amelio- 
ration of the people. When such an awful waste of time is sanctified 
by the name of religion, how deeply laid must be the foundation of 
mental indolence! One-half of the year devoted to listless idleness, 
is indeed an enormous source of evil. The last generation has not 
added one particle of knowledge to the ignorance of the former ; the 
same gross superstitions exist, the same prejudices against introducing 
any improvement or novelty, the same eternal reference to ancestral 
custom; and thus the Abyssinian peasants live and die without . 






adding one jot to their small portion of wealth, or one item to their 


narrow stock of knowledge. 
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111. But although not that earthly paradise which Jesuitical fancy 
had pourtrayed the country to be, and although the majestic palaces, the 
pillars of porphyry and the Corinthian domes exist only in the imagi- 
nation, yet still Abyssinia possesses the fresh vegetation of a northern 
climate, the vivifying ardor of a tropical sun, and the cloudless azure 
of a southern $ky. The palaces and fanes, the gardens and gushing 
fountains have departed with Prester John and his glories vet there 
still remains a fertile country, with most amazing capabilities, a 
healthful climate, and a race of beings who, having stopped at the satis- 
fying point “‘ofbarren bare necessity,” are at least less sensible to that 
desire for filching so peculiarly evinced by the inhabitants of rich and 
luxurious cities; and though poor as to the state of the country and 
arts, the injabitants remain uncivilized without _@xperiencing much 
gomfort even in their highest enjoyment, and possessing no antidote for 
sorrow in their debased condition; still the contrast between their 
existence under an absolute and complete despotism is striking, when 
compared with that of their neighbours, the Adaiel, who pride them- 
selves on being the free citizens of independent tribes. The Abyssinians 
are, comp@fatively speaking, numerous, powerful, and somewhat ad- 
vanced fn the arts and improvements of life; whilst the others are 
barbarous, idle, improvident, and licentious; an@ bad therefore as ab- 
solute power is in, itself, there non something salutary in any do- 
minion over uncivilized minds, which tends so considerably to the 
ultimate improvement of the gavage. 

112. But it cannot be expected that Abyssinia should, for a 
length.of time, take rank among those countries which are peculiarly 
happy, wealthy or abundant, as all the prevailing customs and prac- 
tices are at utter variance with the laws for the production, consump- 
tion and distribution of wealth. A heavy taxation is enforced on 
the produce of the field; monastic and clerical establishments are 
fostered to the ruin of the people; the venal judges are paid by fees 
on the causes which they decide ; and popular superstition and impos- 
ture have the royal sanction for abuse; whilst, on the other, not 
a vestige of aught that might be useful is ever taken into considera- 
tion. Here ‘are no roads constructed for the conveyance of produce 
and traffic ; no schools founded for the benefit of the rising generation ; 
and fear and prejudice alike prevent the inhabitants from travelling 
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to foreign countries to enlighten their ignorant minds by modern in- 


vention, or to improve their benighted country by a transfer of modern 
art and science. 





APPENDIX, No. 1. 


Tableof prices for farm produce and farm stock in the kingdom 
of Shoa :— 


Quantity, Names of Articles. Price. 
36 lbs. és — -- Wheat, : -- 24d. Sterling. 
55 Ibs. ee -- Barley, .. ‘ «« 24id. ditto. 
60 Ibs. : - Oats, - ee «» 2hd. ditto. 
30 Ibs. : oe ny OE os ut es .. 2d. ditto. 
45 lbs. ' .. Juwarree,.. a .« 24d. ditto.” 
30 Ibs. “a ; so» Gram, ....¢ ee .. 24d. ditto. 
30 Ibs. ‘s “s -- Peas, a ae -» 24d. ditto. 
25 Ibs. d ” .. Beans, .. 3 .. 24d. ditto. 
1 Ib. a “ «- Coffee, .. _ -- O$d. ditto. 
1 Ib. aa ie ey COLON, \ 2: ns .. 24d. ditto. 
1 lb. a _— os» dloney,,... «. " .. Zid. dited, 
1 Ib. a“ ee -- Tobacco, .. es -+ 24d. ditto. 
5 lbs. ane 2 -- Mustard, .. , .. 24d. ditto. 
1 Ib. oe me . Coriander, - .- 24d. ditto. 
5 lbs. are ae .. Linseed,’.. = .. 24d. ditto. 
10 Ibs. es sit -- Safflower,.. us «+ 24d. ditto. 
7 ibs. eis o's «+» Red Pepper, os -+ 24d. ditto. 
1 lb. on on -- Onions, .. ee ~- 4d. ditto. 
10 stalks. .. - -- Sugar-cane, oie -. 24d. ditto. 
20 es ae -. Plantains,.. es .». 2d. ditto. 
d as es -- Citrons, .. “. -» 24d. ditto. 
200 os oe -- Limes, .. =< -. 2hd. ditto. 
4 lbs. ar 4 a ) wi «+ 24d. ditto. 
1 Ib. es = -- Butter, <. o* -» 2id, ditto. 
1 Ib. e< “ -» Ghee, =* 5A -» 24d. ditto. 
ae él -- Bullock Hide, .. «+» The. ditto. 
a .. ee += Goat or Sheep Skin, —. . 1, ditto. 


>= 
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Slaves and Farm Stock. 
l Male Slave, *- = ° -- Stto 64 Shillings. 
| Female Slave, os “'s .. -- 48 to 100 ditto. 
1 Mule, Pe oy ee ¥ -» 20 to 60 ditto. 
| Horse, sit ee oe -- 4to 40 ditto. 
l Ass, .. * es : -» 4to 8 ditto. 
l Ox;"s- = 2° . -- 4to 12 ditto. 
1 Cow, ee : -- 4to 12 ditto. 
1 Sheep, ae o% re oe -- 54. to 1 ditto. 
l Goat, a ad sie = -- 6d.to Is. 6d. 
LU Fowls, = os =i es -- 28.to 2s. Sterg. 
1 Set of Agricultural Implements, = . -2s.1d. 
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" Extract on the Agriculture of Abyssinia, translated from the works of 
Ludolf, Hist. Aetheop. 

The fertility of the soil in Abyssinia is remarkable, for wherever the 
ground is fit for culture, it brings forth all manner of fruits. The 
summer of long duration being exceedingly conducive to vegetation, 
sowing amd reaping are performed together in one spot, and two, and 
even three harvests are reaped during the year. The Abyssinians have 
grain and leguminous plants, not only such as are known with us, but 
others, such as tef, very useful in maktng bread, which is unknown in 
Germany. The seed is very minute, even smaller than that of the 
poppy, but oblong. They do hot seem to possess our corn, for when 
Gregoriys first smelt the bread made from it, he said “ this is real tef, 
and has the like flavour.” He thought oats unworthy of cultivation, and } 
said, “it is like darnel, despised by my countrymen,” for there barley 
and grass form the food of the horses. The Abyssinians do not sow for 
the express,food of the domestic animals; as in all the more temperate 
situations grass is very abundant, on account of the perpetual warmth, 
and the continual moisture running under ground from the mountains. 
The solid rock does not absorb the rain water, which sinking under their 
fertile soil wonderfully refreshes the plants ; on the contrary, when the 
_ Moisture subsides into a rock full of holes, the hills remain sterile. 

The meadows are evergreen and redolent of flowers ; there is plenty 
of food for the bees, and for this reason an abundance of honey. With 
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such a plentiful supply of fruits, they neither spare nor keep aught for 
the following year, probably because they are confident in the fertility 
of their soil, or because, as yet they have no sheds for its protection. 
Nor are they in the habit of bringing in their hay, although this 
is highly mecessary on many occasions on account of the locusts, for 
that pest eating up fodder and seed, destroys men and beasts with 
hunger. Herbs of every kind grow there; not only the sweet smelling 
and medicinal ones of Europe, but others besides of remarkable pro- 
perties peculiar to the country. Amadangda, as Tully says, heals broken 
or dislocated bones, the contrary of the ossifraga of Norway, which 
breaks the bones of the cattle treading upon it. But all curiosities in 
the shape of plants are naught when compared to the assaffzoe, which 
is so efficacious against snake poison, that the most noxious serpents 


. touched with this herb are set at rest, and lay,as though they were 


7 


dead, and even more than this, the shade of the plants stupifies vipers, 
so that you are able to lift them without harm from the ground ; 
and whoever has eaten of the root of this herb, can walk without fear 
among hydras, and will for many years be secured from their bites. 
The Abyssinians are well acquainted with the saffron; gerins of it 
were shewn to us by Gregorius as a curiosity. He said, the expressed 
oil was useful in hypqehondria and obstructions of the milk. They hate 
no hops, but brew beer without this addition. The vines and grapes 
are excellent, although they maké@ no wine, partly because the grapes 
ripen in summer when fermentation is hastened by the intense heat, 
and the must is destroyed. They have plenty of sugar, but no pepper, 
ginger or other aromatic herbs. Plantains grow there, and I strongly 
suppose this tree to be the madragora of Reuben. Another tree is 
mentioned by N. Godynius, which is very useful against intestinal 
worms, for these abound from the habit of eating raw meat; but 
the Abyssinians purge'the belly with the fruit of this tree evesy month, 
and in that way destroy the worms. 


Arrenpix No. 3. 
List of plants used as medicines in Abyssinia :-— 
Names of Piants. _ Diseases. 
 <Ashkak Goomun, .. .. Epilepsy. 
Weynagooft, es ‘a -- Ringworm. 
Karrut, =. es -- Procuring abortion. 
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Agricultural and Land produce of Shoa. 


Hoolgub,  .. 
Tullinch, .. 
Baskimmes, . . 
Toolt, is 
Yih vuglat, .. 
Deet, We a 
Darakoos, .. 
Indehalaloo, . . 
Ekoolkussy, .. 
Luluffee,  .. 
Esadefteru, -. 
Cusha shella, 
Iccoortullinch, 
Ahia endotey 


Yemendy roomboy, 


Dedhie, i 


_Khut khulla, 


Chiffey, $s 
SeraWuzzoo, .. 
GZimeh, io 
Kumbo, - 


Kuklunggemaro, 


Toolulut, .. 
Chickogole, .- - 
Misreth, es 
Kunchul, 

Kolkqual, .. 
Amararul, .. 
Tuccazzee, «. 
Issagoe, a 
Ahmadmadoo, 
‘Tucksoe, ide 


‘Kuffericho, . os 
5: gee aaa ees 


Fala vn ely ate 


’ >, 


f 
r 
} 


; 


Sore throats. 
Styptic. 
Purgative. 


Procuring abortion. 


Fever. 
Fomentation. 
Fever. 
Diseased lungs. 
Boils. 

Ulcers. 

Cracked skin. 


Rheumatism. 


Venereal. 


Venereal. 
Ringworm. 
Epilepsy. 


Epilepsy. 


7 
Fever. 
Venereal. 


E metic. 


Serpent Bite. 
Sores. 


- Fever. 
fone 


Cattle Medicine. _ 


. Purgative. 
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Report on the Route from Seersa to Bahawulpore, by Major F. 
Mackrson, C. B., B. N. I. Officiating Superintendent Bhutty 
Lerritory. Communicated by the Government of India. | 


From Mayor F. Mackreson, C. B. Officiating Superintendent Bhutty 
Territory, to R. N C. Hamuvron, Fsy. late Agent to the Gover- 
nor General, on special Mission to Seersa and Bahawutlpore. 


Sin,—lI have the honor to submit a map of the route surveyed by 

Pr, aa me from Seersa to Bahawulpore, with an abstract 

ae ad through thea s statement of the different stages. From an impres- 

sert, with list of sion that your mission would be accomganied by a 

mis Surveyor, I took no measures t6 provide myself 

with instruments for taking observations for latitude and longitude, 

the survey has therefore been laid down from bearings with a survey- 

ing compass, on distances measured by a perambulator, but no care has 

been spared on my part to make it us correct as the instraments at my 
coroamand would admit of. 

2. In submitting this survey I beg to offer a few remarks, first, qn 
the general features of the country traversed ; secondly, on the nature 
and capabilities of the road that has been opened, and on the effect 
its opening is calculated to have on different channels of commerce. 

3. The tract of country traversed fsom Seersa to Bahawulpore, 

General feature of the Measures in extent, from east by north to west by 
country—its Inhabitants south, two hundred and twenty-seven mileg. The 
ene first forty-three miles are through British territo- 
ry, the next eighty-seven miles are through the N. E. portion of 
the Hindoo state of Bikaneer, and the last ninety-seven miles are 
through the Mussulman principality of Bahawulpore. This trict is not, 
as has been thought, a desert of deep sand: the heavy sand bears no 
proportion to the hard soil. From Seersa to Bhatner, though void of 
large trees, the country near the road is covered with underwood of 
jband, karil and ban: beyond Bhatner, the stunted underwood is 
partial, while bare shifting sand hills on a substrata of hard soil are the 


common feature. The population is scanty, In the British territory 


the inhabitants met with, are Bhattis, (Mussulmans,) and Bagri Jats, 
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(Hindoos). In Bikanir, the zemindars are Mussulmans from the Nai, 
and Bagris from Bagar-des. In Bahawulpore, the prevailing caste is 
Mussulman. The small towns on the road are inhabited by Hindoo 
merchants. ‘The chief places are Raneeah in the British territory, a 
Thana and tahseil station, Bhatner and Sooratgurh in Bikanir, and 
Maroth in Bahawulpore. Sooratgurh and Maroth are the marts to 
which the seattered inhabitants of the desert resort to dispose of their 
produce, chiefly ghee, and to purchase in return the necessaries of life. 
The principal food of the inhabitants of the desert is bajra. 

4. Between Seersa and Sooratgurh, the country bears traces of hav- 

Weatd trees Menten ing once been well inhabited. At no very distant 
to Sooratgurh des- period, the waters of the Guggur river reached as far 
cribed—lLts capabili- 
ties and prospects of as Sovratgurh, and old wells are numerous as far 
URRrOreEAents “welt as Bhatner. A large belt of meadow land, four 
miles in breadth, extends from Seersa to Sooratgurb, which when flood- 
ed by the Guggur, is capable of producing crops of wheat, barley, gram 
and eats, and after the rainy season, rich crops of rice; while the Rohi 
or high lands, north and south of it, yield excellent crops of bajra, moot 
and til. The progress of improvement in this district has been much 
retarded since it came under British sway, by the unjust system that 
has prevailed in the Putteala and Kaithat states, of bunding the upper 
course of the Gupgur river, notwithstanding remonstrances from the 
British authorities running through a twelve years’ correspondence. 
Villages that enjoyed the benefit of the Guggur inundation when under 
Patteala, have within the last six years, since their transfer to us, been 
nearly ruined for the want of it; yet it is maintained that no new bunds 
have been constructed. The above tract has, it is seen, great natural 
advantages if not unjustly deprived of them, and only requires the intro- 
duction of capital, and a more industrious race of cultivators to render it 
exceedingly valuable, It has suffered much from the disorders following 
the cessation of regular Government, and from the misrule of its late 
masters, the predatory Bhattis, who lived by plundering their neigh- 
bours. The Bhattis checked in their predatory habits by the strong 
arm of the British Government, are now slowly, but gradually, being 
displaced by the more industrious Seikh Jaths and Bagris, and they 
must either bend to necessity, and become ‘cultivators, or retire with 
their herds of cattle further, into the desert and across the Sutlej, 


~ 
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5. As regards the barren waste extending West from the Suratgurh 

roo to Bahawulpore, the prospects of reclaiming it are 

‘Tract fromthe Su- _ AB og a. 
ratgurh to Bahawul- Ot very promising ; not that it is altogether unpro- 
siete ations ductive, for luxuriant crops of bajra, moot and til 
ae eee propos are raised on the portions of light sandy soil that 

occur here and there spread over a substrata of hard 

clay, but these crops depending entirely on the monsoon, which is 
uncertain, are subject to frequent failures, and the water to be found 
in wells is at too great a depth, and too brackish in most places, to 
be of use either for drinking or agricultural purposes. The measure 
best calculated to change the face of a large portion of this coun- 
try would be, the digging a canal from the river Sutlej near Roo- 
pur, which should pass South of Bhatinda and Farid Koth, and fall 
into the forsaken bed of an old river called th® Slakro near Bhatner. 
The line of country this canal would pass through is clear of all the rain 
torrents from the Himalaya range, and the slope continues favorable to 
within two marches of Bahawulpore, while the rich soil it woukl pass 
through in its upper course, should amply repay the outlay. 

6. There remains to be noticed one remarkable feature in the coun- 
_ Remarkable feature try traversed to Bahawulpore, which is the traces 
BRET Cae nn earths ist in it of the course of some former river: 
ed—I'he deserted bed that €xist in it o 0 
Che ener fvercalled ond as it is go the forsaken bed of this river that 
we are indebted for the opening to us of a road through the desert, I 


shall venture to give a more particulardescription of it than it would 


otherwise deserve. On looking at a map of the desert, we tind many 


scattered hamlets and ponds and wells marked on it, which the people 
dwelling north and south of the desert may have founded and dug 
either for watering their cattle at graze, or for the convenience of inter- 
communication and traffic; but in no part of the desert, save to the 
road from Seersa to Babawulpore, shall we observe a continuous. line 
of villages traversing its whole extent from KE. by N. to W. by S., 
and their existence on this road must, I think, be attributed to the 
facilities afforded for settling by the desert bed of the river before- 
mentioned. All the villages and koths, or forts on the read, which 
since Maroth, have been constructed within the last thirty years, stand 


either in or close to this deserted channel, and for the reason that wells 


dug in it are generally found to have sweet water, while the water 
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of wells dug at a distance from it either North or South, ig usually 
brackish, 
7. The deserted bed of the river alluded to in the foregoing para- 
Particular descrip- graphite known as far East as Seersa by the name 
tion of the channel of of Slakro Ban, and is pointed out by old inhabi- 
the Slakro Ban. «6 Fe 
tants as distinct from the smaller channels in it, 
confined within which, the Guggur river now flows. The distinction 
continues to a few miles West of Raneea, whence to Sooratgurh the 
whole breadth of Slakro is distinctly marked by numerous elevated 
sites of villages on its banks, although the banks themselves now ap- 
pear low and ill-defined. At Bannee, the Slakro is joined by the dry bed 
of the War nali, and at Manak, four miles east of Sooratgurh, by the dry 
bed of the CSittang river. From Sooratgurh to Anopgurh its course 
isewell defined by stronPly marked lines of high sand hills; those on the 
south bank being more conspicuous and uninterrupted than those on 
the north. After leaving Sooratgurh it bears but the one name of Slakro 
Ban; the names of its feeders, the Guggur and Chittang, being un- 
known. From Anopgurh to Chapao and Kalepahar, its banks and 
course are less easily traced; its bed spreads considerably, and divides 
inte branches, exhibiting large expanses of flat hard soil entirély bare, 
called by the natives of the country, Chitrang or Difnar, and which, after 
the sun has risen high above the horizon, have the appearance of sheets of 
water, displaying all the deceptive and varying images of the Mirage. 
The breadth to which the bed. of the Slakro attains at this part of its 
course ia such as to favor the idea that it was a larger river than 
the Sutlej, which it may have resembled in the lowness of its banks, 
and in its winding and slow current; opposed to the conclusion of 
its haviog ever been a permanent stream, is the fact of its principal 
known feeders, the Guggur and Chittang, having been ascertained 
to be merely rain streams, taking their sources from within the lower 
range of the Himalaya. A glance at the map of the Upper Provinces 
will, however, shew the numerous streams by which the whole country 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna is drained off into the bed of 
the Slakro, and it is possible that some of these streams formerly pos- 
sessed a more permauent character, and that their sources may not yet 
have been traced. Even if not permanent, the body of water accumulat- 
ed in these streams in former years may have been sufficient to have 


. 
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worked for itself a well-defined channel through the desert, the traces 
of which still remain. Ages have elapsed since this river ceased to 
flow, and TI shall leave to those who care to prosecute the inquiry, 
to establish the permanency or otherwise of its character, merely 
observing here, that from excursions made north and south in the 
desert to a distance of fifteen miles from the river bed,*and a compari- 
son of the face of the country met with, with that in the bed itself. 
I traced to my entire satisfaction the deserted course of a large river 
as far as the Kalipahar wells. From that point its course was report- 
ed to me to continue on the same W. by S. direction, passing Delawur 
and other forts in the desert, built on its channel; perhaps joining 
in the end some forsaken bed of the ever-changing Indus, near where 
that river empties itself in the ocean. “e 

8. The road from Seersa to the wells at &Kalfpahar, within two 

Description of tne marches of Bahawulpore follows the dry bed of the 
road from Seersato Slakro, conforming to its windings. Its direction is 
Babawulpore,. : : - 

West by South; it sometimes runs in the bed, 
sometimes crosses it, and sometimes runs parallel with it on the right 
or left bank, never deviating from one or the other of its banks more 
than four miles. On a comparison with the average run of mirches, it 
is less heavy for whtel carriages than the road from Kurnaul to Fe- 
rozepore, and it would continue good at all seasons, It runs through 
an open country with little or no cultivation, and may be increased to 
any breadth; camels may march by it §fty abreast on either side of a 
colamn of troops. 

9. The present supply of water from wells would suffice for the pas- 
sage of a kajila of three hundred camels, and we 
have only to increase the number of wells on the 
road to admit of large bodies of troops moving by it; with the excep- 
tion of the stage of Bila-chian the water is every where drinkable and 
generally good. 

10. There would be no difficulty as to supplies of all kinds on due 
notice being given. Such as are not procurable 
on the road, can be brought to any point on it in 
- two days or less from the Ghara river. Gram for 


Supply of water. 


Supplies of all kinds 
how procuratle. 


horses is not procurable beyond Raneeah, but barley and moot, or bajra 


may be substituted. Forage for camels, and grass for bullocks and 
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horses, may be said to be plentiful throughout the march, unless in sea- 
sons of unusual drought. The grass is of a kind that requires to be 
cut with a sickle, and notice should be given to have it cut and stored, 
if required for troops. Barley-bhoosa and moot-bhoosa are plentiful 
as far as Anopgurh, but scarce beyond that stage. . 
ll, Aoss-minurs are now being erected at every two miles, to shew 
Praise os be the direction of the road by day: for troops march- 
os po meRre ning troops ing at night, it would be well to take the precau- 
tion of having fires lighted at intervals of four 
miles, for the road once lost in the desert is not easily recovered. In 
the march of troops, the strictest orders should be issued and enforced 
to secure the few people inhabiting along the road from molestation, 
and all persons employed as guides, for whom at first a great demand 
will be made, should ke liberally paid and encouraged by kind treat- 
ment, . 
12, Whether viewed with reference to the march of troops, or to 
Advantages or the di: the dispatch of muUnary atanes from the heart of 
rect road —- Reroane our Upper Provinces at Delhi to Scindh, or toa 
the desert—much sull direct line of dak from Delhi to Sukkur, the ad- 
draw forth fee capabits- vantages of the new road are too obviolag to re- 
a quire to be dwelt on. The saving of time in march- 
ing troops by this road instead of by Ferozepore would be ten days, to 
say nothing of the vast expense which has hitherto attended the drag- 
ging of fleets of boats up to Ferozepore from Bahawulpore and Sukkur 
being avoided, The time saved in the conveyance of the dA&k would be up- 
wards of three days. The advantages of the road as a channel of com- 
merce will be separately noticed ; meanwhile I may observe, that if it be 
an object with Government to make the road a thoroughfare, much still 
requires to be done to improve its resources, A greater number of 
wells must be dug than will barely suffice to supply the wants of tra- 
vellers and kofilas, and encouragement must be held out to people to 
settle near them. ‘The practice hitherto in force with the zemindars on 
the road, of exacting payment at discretion from travellers and ka/filas 
for watering cattle at their wells, must be put a stop to, The zemin- 
dars should receive an allowance on the duties levied from their own 
Governments; for without remuneration they cannot be expected to 
draw water from a great depth for o people's cattle which they re- 
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quire for their own, while if their exactions continue, the road will not 
be travelled by merchants.* 


(3. I have now to remark on the effect which the opening of the direct 


ger Spach ite open: road from Delhi through Seersa to Bahawulpore 


will have upon com- ; : 
Setanta iy” apo will have upon commerce. This effect can only 


ie aber Dekihe hee be fully developed when steam bats plying be- 
ritsir. tween Bombay and the Mouth of the Indus, and 
hence to Bhawulpore, shall have rendered the transport of European 
manufactures and other articles of commerce by that channel both 
safe and expeditious. We may then expect, from a comparison with 
the various routes by which the products and manufactures of Europe 
reach the great marts in the Upper Provinces and in the Punjaub, 
that the route from Bombay to Bahawulpore by water, ang thence by 
land through Seersa to Delhi, will have the adwant&ge over all otherg 
in rapidity of communication and in other respects. In point of safety, 
it is now much to be preferred to the long land route traversed by 
kaftlas from Bombay via Pali to Bhiana and Amritsir, which is seldom 
free from the apprehension of plunderers. The trade from Bombay 
by the river route to Bahawulpore, and to the countries North-east of 
that maréf has hitherto been trifling in amount, a circumstance that may 
be accounted for by*the unsettled state of the countries West of the 
Indus, since that river was opened in 15382, and by the natural difficul- 
ties of the upward navigation of the rivers with the unskilful en- 


a 

* Several kafilas returning from Delhi within the last month, have gone from 
Seeran round by Abohar, and along the left bank of the Sutlej to Bahawulpow, alleg- 
ing as their reason for not taking the direct road through the desert, their fear of exactions 
from. zemindars for watering their cattle. The chief advantage of the desert road for 
kafitas is its directness. ‘The duty levied on it is 8 annas per camel more than by the 
circuitous route on which the Bikanir territory is avoided. Add to this, that forage 
though not scarce in the desert road, is more abundant in the circuitous rqad, as is wa- 
ter; and when we consider how little it requires in the shape of exaction or obstruction 
to turn trade off its direct channel, it is obvious that the road through the desert must be 
cleared from all obstacles of this nature before it can successfully contend with roads pos- 
sessing greater natural advantages, even when all has been done forit, that can be done. 
Part of the traffic from Afghanistan that would otherwise have come by it, may now 
since our acquisition of territory at Asafwalla on the Ghara, cross to that place direct 
from Multan by Pukputtan ; thus avoiding the duties to be paid in the Bahawulpore and 
Bikanir states. At present, however, the duties between Multan and Pukputtan are 


much heavier than they are between Multan and Scersa by Bahawulpore. 
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terprize of native merchants unused to the risks of water- -carriage. 
Early in 1836, a firm of our merchants established at Bahawulpore, 
opened a commercial intercourse with Bombay by the river route; but 
meeting with some loss from the sinking of a cargo on the outset, they 
for a time suspended their transactions. For the last three years, how- 
ever, this firm tas annually got up an investment of three boat-loads of 
goods from Bombay, consisting of Europe long cloths, (suphedi,) bars 
and sheets of iron, spices, cocoanuts, &c.; but they shew a great want of 
enterprize in selecting for their voyage the season when the river is at 
its lowest, where there is less risk, and they can load their boats heavi- 
ly. The consequence is, that their voyage from Bombay to Bahawulpore 
occupies seven months. They lose the advantage of being first in 
the market, and much of their profit is eaten up by the wages of boat- 
men. Goomsai Ram,Seth of Luchmungurh, who bas branch firms at 
Seersa and at Bombay, has now sent for an experimental cargo from 
Bombay, in order to prove in bow short a time goods shipped at Bom- 
bay, and brought up the river in boats lightly laden, and taking advan~ 
tage of the season of favorable winds, can be landed at Babawulpore, and 
conveyea thence to the markets at Bhiana and Delhi. Should the result 
of his venture be favorable, his example will no doubt have many fol- 
lowers, and we shall in course of time see this channel of commerce vie 
with that from Calcutta to Delhi, and in a great measure supersede the 
long and expensive land route from Bombay via Pali. 
14, Of the traffic created between the marts of Bahawulpore and 
Seersa by the opening of the new road, I have little 
ay: ata ony to say. In the outset, the Seersa merchants antici- 
Reka, io cae and pated a great demand = the groceries which they 
bring from near Shamli, and export Westwards. 
Their anticipations have not been redlized. The consumption at 
Babawulpore itself is not very great, and that place is already well sup- 
plied by the channel of the Sutlej, from Lodiana and the Jalindar Dooab ; 
and when our merchants would have sent on their investments to Suk- 
kur where a demand for them existed, they discovered that the heavy 
duties they would have to pay in clearing out of Bahawulpore, would 
leave them little or no profit on the,investments. To avoid these 
ruinous duties, they are now put to the inconvenience of sending their 
goods outside of Bahawulpore to the river side, and there keeping them 
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until they can hire a boat to take them on to Sukkur; and yet in spite 
of this drawback my impression is, that when bullock carts come to be 
used instead of camels on the new road, it may successfully” compete 
with the river route in supplying Upper Scindh with the groceries and 
drugs in demand there, which can be procured cheaper, and of better 
quality from the eastward of Seersa, than from the ntighbourhood of 
Loodhiana and Jalindar. The Seersa merchants will also have the 
advantage of bringing back a return cargo, thus making two profits 
when the river-going trade only yields one. In addition to sugar, 
molasses, cotton, and other groceries, the Seersa merchants should be 
able to export to Bahawulpore the indigo grown about Hansi, which is 
of superior quality to that now purchased by the Lohani merchants at 
Bahawulpore and Shudabad for export to the western markets. 
15. Another branch of trade that will be mage immediately affected 
Sdly. On the Gara. by the opening of the new route, is that from Aff- 
merce between Af- ghanistan to India carried on by the Lohanis. This 
ss ate is so well known, that a detailed account of it is not 
requisite. The number of camels laden with merchandize that annu- 
ally pass through Dera Ismael Khan towards India, led by tif@se enter- 
prizing traders, has been estimated at 7,000. Those who bring horses, 
are compelled by the Sikh government to take the road to Lahore ; 


very few of them come by Multan and Bahawulpore. Those who bring 


green and dried fruits, madder, aSsafcetida, and other merchandize, find 
their way to our frontier from numerous directions, driven by exactions 
into circuitous routes, and travelling any distance, and undergoing any 
hardships, rather than pay duties. Besides the Lohani Aa/ilas engaged 
in this trade, there are dafilas belonging to Mooltan Affghans, amount- 
ing to about 700 camels, that go annually to Candahar, and as far as 
Lucknow and Cawnpore in our provinces. There are also merchants 
at Bahawulpore and at Sawulghur in the desert, whose camels, 300 in 
number, ply between Dera Ismael Khan, Jang Mani, Multan and our 
provinces, making journies laterin the season, and purchasing the goods 
they import from the Lohanis. The reduction of the duties in the 
Bahawulpore and Bikanir states, followed up by the removal of all dif- 


- ficulties in the supply of water to caravans, should have the effect of 


concentrating in the new road a great part of the trade above des- 
cribed ; and the Lohanis freed in « great measure from former exactions, 
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should be able considerably to increase the amount of their imports 
and exports. 
16, Itehas been suggested, that the opening of the direct road across 
With the Yereregne the desert, would enable the Lohanis to make two 
to the wants of Com- journies to India instead of one. The time saved 


merce on the channels 
above described, sug- affords no ground for such an expectation, nor 


gests the establishment : . . . 

ofa mart or annual fair is it possible in their present mode of travelling ; 
on fhe frontier. for they can only cross the Suliman range with 
their families previous to, or after, the heavy falls of snow, and they 
must leave their families to spend the depth of winter in Damoun, that 
is on this side the Passes; but if it has not effected what was imprac- 
ticable, as a measure facilitating the access of the Lohanis to our 
marts and the supply of their wants, the opening of a direct road, toge- 
ther with the reductign of duties through two of the three foreign 
states intervening between Affghanistan and India, must be admitted 
to have effected much for commerce between those countries. Much 
eventual benefit will I am persuaded also arise from this measure 
to the trade between Bombay and the marts of Upper India and the 
Punjab ; Sd if I might be permitted to suggest a further measure 
by whick commerce by these two channels might be promoted, it 
should be the revival of an old proposition for ¢éhe establishment of 
a mart or annual fair at a convenient position on the frontier, at which 
the merchants from Affzghanistan, frowh Hindoostan, and from Bombay, 
might meet and exchange their goods free from the vexatious exactions 
practised by native governments. 

The,inconvenience suffered by our merchants trading between 
Seersa and Upper Scinde, from the want of an intermediate mart 
at which they might store or dispose of their goods free of exorbitant 
duties has been already noticed, and this inconvenience would be more 
severely felt should the Bombay trade with Delhi and Amritsir follow 
the new channel, As regards the effect of a mart or fair in the Lohani 
trade, it may be remarked, that though generally the Lohanis are indif- 
ferent to the distance they have to travel to supply their wants, there 
are many of them, even now, who find it their interest to dispose of 
their goods. at marts nearer home, where they have to pay heavy duties, 
and their wants are but indifferently supplied. Many of them who 
cross the Suliman range with the Jast Aa/ila of the season, may wish to 
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return with the first, and will dispose of their goods at Deera Ismael 
Khan, at Multan and at Bahawulpore, as has been observed, to the mer- 
‘chants of those places, rather than undertake a long march into Hin- 
doostan. Others again, whose wants are supplied at Jang Miani, Mul- 
tan, Shujabad and Bahawulpore, never come beyond those marts. At 
Jang Miani, after disposing of their own goods, theyepurchase large 
quantities of a particularly strong coarse cloth, resembling dosooti, 
which, dyed in indigo, is the common wear of the Affghan peasantry. 
At Shujabad, they purchase indigo, and at Multan and Bahawulpore 
indigo and coarse chintz, which are exported to Bokhara. It is there- 
fore obvious, that were a mart once established in a convenient locality 
on the frontier, where no duties should be levied, the number of Lohanis 
who would dispose of their goods there instead of coming on to*India, 
would be much increased, indeed that the numper might be expected 
to increase in proportion to the ability of our merchants to supply their 
wants. 

17, Should the foregoing remarks dispose you to view the establish- 
Proposes Bahawul- ‘ment of a mart as a practical object deserving of en- 
pore as the best e¢ouragement, it will not be difficult to dei@tmine its 
position for the 
mart. position. The town of Bahawulpore, or a site in its 
immediate neighboughood, would unite advantages that could not be 
found in any other place. It is situated both on the high road of 
the trade from Affghanistan to India, and on what promises at no distant 
period, and with due encouragement, to become the high road of trade 
from Bombay to Delhi, or from Europe to the marts in Upper India. It 
is moreover easily accessible from the capitals of Rajpootana, from Delhi, 
and from Amritsir, and is near to Multan, itself a great mart. 

18. In conclusion, as connected with the subjects adverted to in this 

Submits a short etter, | beg to draw your attention to thes annexed 
tabular statement. tabular statement obtained from the Government 
Native Agent at Bahawulpore, shewing the increase of trade in the 

Of increase © rivers Sutlej and Indus, since the opening of those 
traffic on the rivers : 
Sutlej and Indus rivers early in 1833. It will be seen, that in the first 
1833 to 194 ise. year the number of boats that descended the river 
was AN laden with 2700 maunds of merchandize, which, I may ob- 
serve by the way, was sold at a dead loss, owing to the obstacles op- 
posed to our merchants by the jealous fears of the Ameers of Scindh, In 
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the last year, 1843, the number of boats is stated at 1125, and the 
quantity of merchandize at 2,14,.416 maunds. All the 1125 boats, 
save the three alluded to in a former part of this letter as bringing 
cargoes from Bombay up the Indus, are downward-going boats, en- 
gaged in carrying groceries and drugs from near Ferozepore and 
Lodiana, and grain from near Sutpore and Mithankote to Scindh. It 
must be admitted, that the greater portion of the 2,14,416 maunds of 
merchandize so-called is grain, the demand for which in Scindh arises 
from the presence there of a large body of our troops; that the trade 
up the rivers from Bombay is at present trifling; that the population 
on the rivers is too scanty and too poor to be able for many years to 
come to purchase any quantity of our Europe manufactures ; but I would 
still dfaw your attention to the general progress of traffic on the rivers. 
In 1833, on the tourse of the Sutlej and Ghara from Loodiana to 
near Bahawulpore, there were no boats but one or two at each of the 
ferries, ten or twelve miles apart, used for crossing the river. The use 
of oars and masts and sails was unknown, and a voyage down or up the 
river to any distance unheard of. We now see the boatmen of the upper 
course o:“the Gharra and Sutlej become expert sailors, and making 
a voyage*to Sukkur and back is a common occurrence, while the actual 
number of boats between Loodiana and Sukkur hes increased from 250 
to upwards of 750. These are results which appear to me to justify 
our entertaining sanguine hopes of one day seeing the neglected rivers 
to the N. W. of the Indian Continent vie with those to the East, as 
channels of commerce and civilization. 


« I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. Mackeson, 
Pol. Dept. Supt. Office, Off. Supt. Bhutteeana. 


Bhuttee Territory, Seersa, 15th April, 1844. 
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Statement of number of Boats laden with Merchandise and with quantity of ditto, 
which have passed down and up the rivers Sutley and Indus, from Loodercana, 
ferozepore, Bahawulpore, Mithenkote to Sukkur and back, and in each year 
From a. o. 1833 fo 1843. 





No. of Quantity of 

















Year. Boats. ‘ Merchandise. 

SM. 6.0: 
From January to December, [ett siidee, —<Wodthe 2,700 0 Oo 
From January to December, 1834, ....-. ceeeee | 2,200 0 9O 
From January to December, 1835, ...... sees. 5,800 0 0O 
From January to December, 1836, .......  .. sins 6,800 0 O 
From January to December, 1837, ..... oe Seneke 8,700 0 0 
From January to December, 1838, ...... 9 cesee } 11,000 0 O 
From January to December, 1839, ..... oat Te ee (=41,97,525 0 O 
From January to December, 1840, .,.... cesses 1,99,7 0 0 
From January to December, 1841, «..... ; 2,490,476 0 O 
From January to December, 1842, ...... sees. 2,17,385 6 O 
From January to December, 1843, ....0.  seuees 25 2,44,416 0 @ 

(Signed) F. Macxkesor, 


Officiating Superintendent. 





Note on a recent Fossil Fresh-water Deposit in Southern Indaa, with a 
few remarks on the origin and age of the Kunker, and on the supposed 
decrease of Therrgal Temperature in India. By Capt.*Newnotn, 
M. N.d. Assistant Resident, Kurnool, Madras Territory. 


The geographical locality of this deposit is in the Kurrool territory, 
about a mile easterly from the village of Lunjabunda, in about latitude 
N. 15° 30’ and longitude E. 78° 3’. 

It lies in a jungly defile, or transverse valley, crossing the mange of 
hills which, running nearly N. by E. and S. by W. divides Kurnool 
into two portions. This range commences about five miles S, of the city, 
and after traversing the whole length of the Kurnool territofy, passes 
below the Zurairoo valley, to the E. of Gooty, where it iseconnected 
with the Cuddapah chains, which, curving easterly, terminate near the 
coast in the Naggery ranges. 

These ranges consist principally of the diamond-sandstone and 
limestone, and comprise within their area the diamond mines of Con- 
dapetta, Chinnoor, Ovalumpully, Munimudgoo, Banganpilly, Ramulacota, 
and others of less note. ‘The fossil deposit rests on this sandstone 
conglomerate, which at no great distance is seen reposing on granite, 
with a dip of 10° to the S. of E, Z 
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A little to the E. of this, the diamond limestone intervenes between 
the granite and sandstone, underlying the latter in conformable dip and 
stratification. 

A spring rising from the foot of a mound of conglomerate, composed 
of fragments of the sandstone rocks cemented by kunker, marks the 
site of the fossif bed, which lies in a slight Cepreunon above this mound, 
and considerably out of the reach of the spring in its present state. 
It is only a few yards in extent, and ‘has evidently been deposited 
by the spring under former conditions, to which I shall allude present- 
ly. The imbedding matter is @lso a kunker, but one of a much harder, 
compact, and siliceous nature than that at present seen around the 
margin of the spring, and below the mud at the bottom. © Portions of it 
are sometimes so siliceous, as to give fire with steel and scratch glass ; 
qther portions of The tock contain more lime, are less compact, and 
effervesce freely with acids. The colour is a light brownish-grey - 
fracture varying from flat-conchoidal to earthy. 

The shells imbedded are fresh-water, principally melania, with a 
few small Planorbes, and are all of existing genera. The number of 
the former is so proportionally great, as to excite surprise in persons 
who havé yot studied the segregarious habits of the inhabitants of fresh- 
water and terrestrial shells. Besides the shells fhere are impressions 
and casts of the stgms of grasses, reeds, &c. perfectly fossilized by car- 
bonate of lime. 

The shells afford instructwe examples of the various stages of 
fossilization. Some of their coats have been completely converted into 
sparry Garbonate of lime ; others have been filled with the imbedding 
paste, which, when the shell is broken off, exhibit a cast with a 
highly polished exterior. Others again are lined with drusy crystals 
of quartz ; in some, this siliceous crystallization is just beginning to 
roughen the surface of the interior, and is hardly perceptible without 
the aid of a lens; thus exhibiting interesting examples of the processes 
by which fissures in rocks are lined and filled up with minerals which 
we look in vain for in the enclosing walls; geodes of calcedony and 
agate, with cale spar and crystals of quartz and zeolite in the midst 
of calc spar. IT have seen a solitary and beautiful pyramidal hexagon of 
rock érystal, glittering like a diamond in the whitest hey ine mabe of 
the saccharine marble of Carrara. aR ST ye 

None of the shells have lost their carbonic acid, although they | have 
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parted with most of their colour ; and some are quite empty as if imbed- 
ded but yesterday ; most have been evidently entombed in a dead state. 

As no trap or other volcanic rock was at hand to account for the 
silicification of this fresh-water limestone, I proceeded to examine the 
present deposit of the spring a few yards West of the fossil bed. Its 
water I discovered to be slightly thermal, having a temperature of 
85° 3' Farht. which is afew degrees above the mean temperature of the 
spot, isothermally calculateds the height above the sea as roughly ap- 
proximated by the boiling point of water, is about,1250 feet, and the 
average temperature of the ordinary wells about 80° Farht. 

The present deposit of these waters is a brownish-grey calcareous 
mud, about six inches thick, mingled with sand, imbedding similar fresh- 
water shells and a minute specimen of paludina. Stems of graSses and 
leaves were also found in it; some of the latter apparently just decay- 
ed, while others are blackened by carbonization ; none were fossi : 

Below the mud lay a deposit of nodular kunker, quite distinct 
in character from that of the fossil bed, being white and earthy, externally 
pulverulent or chalky, but internally compact and hard. I did not 
observe any shells or plants in it. The depth of this layer*could not 
be ascertained for want of leisure, and better instruments for digging 
under water than areological hammer. | 

The water of the spring is tasteless, inodorous, apd free from gaseous 
bubbles; and, instead of any free carbonic acid gas, is*slightly alka- 
line, turning reddened litmus paper intp a fuint greenish blue; oxalate 
of ammonia, and muriate of baryta produced a considerable white 
precipitate. That from the muriate of baryta effervesced with dilute 
nitric acid, shewing the precipitate to be carbonate of lime. A thin 
slice of gall nut suspended in the water, detected a trace of iron. A 
minute portion of silica remained after evaporation. r 

The present layer of mud then, as we have just seen, *&% more of a 
mechanical deposit than the subjacent white kunker, which is evidently 
a chemical precipitate, and concretionary in character, while that which 
has fossilized the shells and plants, is far more siliceous : s0 much so in- 
deed, as to resemble in some parts the siliceous tufa deposited by the hot 
springs of Iceland, more than the common calcareous kunker of India. 

The natives declare, that both the volume and heat of these thermal 
springs, (of which I have within the last two years discovered several in 
the diamond formation,) are on the decrease. There is po question 
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that the spring under déecriptions! is fast drying up, for the Reddy of 
the village pointed out to me land, now waste, which, within the last 
forty years, had been irrigated by it. It now yields but a scant supply 
to the cattle and the beasts of the forest. The traditionary accounts of 
diminishing temperature are by no means so satisfactory, since the 
Hindoos had noemeans of measuring warmth or cold. 

However, the examination of the deposits ifi and around the mouth 
of this spring goes to support what the natives say, assuming that 
the more siliceous,deposit containing the fossils is of an older date 
than the two at the bottom of the spring, and formed when the spring 
was more abundant, and its water hot enough to hold a considerable 
quantity of silica as well as lime in solution, possibly combined. As the 
heat d€creased, the water would lose most of its silica, but still retain 
the lime; at this p@riod.it may be inferred, that the kunker was preci- 
pitated as the water cooled on the earth’s surface. As the heat still 
diminished, the portion of lime brought up in solution de¢reased to the 
state in which we now see it. That such is the fact appears from 
the circumstance of the water of two other and warmer springs, which 
I have sifce discovered in the same formation, holding considerably 
more limé in solution than this. 

The waters of two other thermal springs in the*same formation still 
deposit lime as a kynkrous incrustation on their sides and on the rocks 
in their course. 

These had a higher temperature ; viz. 90° and 91° 3’; the minerals 
held in solution are similar, but the proportion of lime is greater. One 
fact is worthy of note, that they were all len alkaline, and contain- 
ed no perceptible free carbonic acid. 

In order to ascertain the interesting problem, as indicated: by the tra- 
ditions of natives, and the difference between the quantity and quality 
of the prestot and ancient deposits; viz. that the heat of this part of 
the interior of the globe is decreasing, it would be desirable to keep a 
register not only of the thermal springs of S. India, but of those far 
hotter fountains that gush from the great Southern line of dislocation of 
the Himalayan strata, aud the trap hills of Central and Western India. 


_ The heat. of the springs” might be annually ¢ or triennially | noted 


with compared thermometers. After. many~ experiments, I find ex- 
isting meteorological causes geuerally affect the temperature of such 
opeing?: in a sensible degree s and great care— eee be taken, in 
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making successive experiments, that the meteorological conditions be as 
far as possible similar. The time of the year should be the dry season ; 
and the time of day, sun-set and sun-rise. 

The plains and valleys of India are often covered with sheets of kun- 
ker, sometimes upwards of 70 feet deep, overspreading places where 
it could never have been deposited by rivers or rivulets; and where — 
now, not a spring or drop of water is to be seen. Along the edges of 
trap dykes, we occasionally observe mounds of kunker precisely resem- 
bling those around the mouths of existing kunkeralepositing springs, 
but we look in vain for the springs that deposited the former. 

Still these dwindled remains of springs are generally to be found 
where kunker prevails at no great depth from the surface, deprived 
of their heat and of the greater part of their mineral chagacter, which 
renders the water better adapted for the us@ of man and animals. 
Most of the native diggers in boring for a well, consider kunker as 
almost a sure sign of the vicinity of water. If there can be any 
doubt after what has been said of the certainty of the vast sheets of 
kunker at present seen covering waterless plains, and the arid summits 
of hille of S. India having been formed by springs, many of which are 
now dried up or diverted, it will be removed on an inspgction of a 
vertical section of fhe rocks which underlie it. These, whether trap, 
granite, the hypogene schists, sandstone or limesgone, will be found 
invariably to be penetrated by nearly vertical fissures, through which the 
kunuker appears to rise like trap in a dyke and to overflow the surround- 
ing surface, and like trap, to introduce itself into any horizontal or 
other seams, imparting the appearance of beds of kunker altérnating 
with gneiss, &c. On amore minute inspection it will be found, that 
the kunker has in reality been precipitated chemically from the water 
of springs that now, or formerly, found vent to the surface through 
these fissures. The thermal waters holding the lime in solution as they 
cooled in approaching the surface deposited the lime as they ascended. 

_ I had an opportunity in 1840, of studying the formation of travertine 
in the old volcanic area around Rome, and found it to assimilate that of 
the Indian kunker in all the leading facts. The calcareous conglomerates 
at present forming along the shores of the Red Sea and Mediterranean, 
are little different from the present kunkrous conglomerates of India. 
It may also be added, that the surface soils of S. India, whether of the 
red alluvial, or the black regur, are frequently so strongly impregnated 
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with muriate and carbofiate of soda, as to be utterly unfit for the pur- 
‘poses of agriculture. Many of the springs in such situations are still 


brackish, holding a portion of these salts in solution ; but are quite in- 
adequate to have caused their diffusion in the superincumbent soil. to. 
the present immense amount. 


from the granite to alluvium. We havesufficient evidence, however, 


to divide it into two periods; viz. that immediately prior to the depo- 


sition of the regur, which it often underlies in thick beds, and the pre- 
sent formation, going on. ‘The kunker characterized by the remains 
of the Mastodon at Hingoli, and the kunker conglomerate imbedding 


* the mammoth near Nursingapore, like the travertin of Rome, which 


- imbeds the remain of ¢his animal and of existing species of fresh-water 
shells, may be referred to the post pleiocene period. 
Since the discovery of the first fossil bed I have found an®ther near the 
temple of Hoodelaity on the same range, of considerably greater extent, 
being more than ten feet thick, resting on the ledge of a precipice thirty 
feet above the present level of a stream formed by a thermal-spring. 
Bet not a.vestige of the spring that deposited this bed is to be seen. 
The stems and plants it fossilizes are in a much nfore distinct and per- 
fect form, and in addition to Melania. and Planorbis, I found fragments 


of Unio, and a shell having the suborbicular shape of Cyrena with the 


_ 
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thinness of Cyclas; two forma of fresh-water Conchifer that often pass _ 
into each other; the hinge was not visible. A very perfect impression 
of a léaf, and a number of curious cylindrical bulbiform and reni- 
form bodies, probably vegetable forms, were found. The vertical sur- 
face of this cliff presents in its layers all the curved and geodic forms 
seen in oriental agate, and imbeds solid fragments of a more ancient 
kunker. ‘The height of the sandstone cliffs forming the sides of the 
fissure, (probably a fault,) I found, by a trigonometrical observation, to 
_be 15 feet from the bed of the stream. 

Specimens of some , of the fossil shells, and supposed petrified vege- 
table forms have been forwarded to the Museum of the Asiatic Society. 
I have little doubt of the longer and thinner cylindrical bodies being stems 
of grasses. They are seen in the rock fossilized in clusters upright as 
" they grew, with fresh-water shells half entangled about their roots. 
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dt is difficult* to classify a formation still going on, and to fix the — 
period, geologically, when it commenced, as it is seen in all rocks” 
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Note on the Mijertheyn Somalees. By Lieut. C. J. a BTENDEN, 


Assistant Political Agent, at Aden. ; 


The Mijjertheyn Somalees inhabit the iar of county extending 
from the small port of Bunder Tegadah on the Northern coast*of Seef 
Taweel, a flat belt of land in latitude 6° 30‘ N. and longitude 48° 4’ 
KE. (Owen,) on the Eastern side of Africa, where they are bounded: by 
the Hameea tribe. The province of Murregham forms their limit to 


the South, and the warlike tribes of the Dulbahante and Wursungeli, 


mark their Western boundary. . 

The country, generally speaking, is composed of continuouseimestone 
ranges, mostly running E. S. E. and W. N. W., and varying in altitude 
from 1, 500 to 6,000 feet, In some parts, especially at Bunder Murayah, 
the mountains near their summits are almost entirely composed of pure 
white marble; they form naked sheets on which may be the “luban” 


or frankincense tree, growing without any visible means of nourish~ 


ment, or apy apparent fissure in the rock to support its roots. 
No. 149, No 65, Nuw Sears. - 2z 
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The valleys between these ranges are uniformly well wooded with 
mimosas and acacias, and exhibit in the rugged water-courses that in- 
tersect them, strong proofs of occasional heavy torrents from the hills. 
An ample supply of pasturage for the flocks is afforded by these valleys 
during the N. E, monsoon, but during the hot months they are alike 
destitute of water and grass. 
On the extreme Eastern point of Africa, a tract of sandy country 
extends about nine miles to the North of the range of Jerd Hafoon, 
(commonly Guardafui, ) forming the promontory of Ras Asseyr, which is 
a limestone cliff perpendicular in its Northern face, and gradually 

- sloping away to the Southward. ~ A few stunted bushes scattered over 
the sand hills somewhat relieve the eye, and after a few showers of 
rain, Sufficient grass springs up to support a few half-starved goats and 
sheep. During am exgursion that I made up the Jerd Hafoon range, 
I found the frankincense and gum arabic growing at a very trifling 
elevation above the sea, certainly not more than 400 feet, At 1,500 
feet the dragon’s blood tree was found, exactly similar to that of So- 
cotra, and on the summit of the table land, aloes in abundance, with the 
gum tr@gacanth, &c. 

-The tribe apparently know little or nothing of their origin; their 
traditions “indeed give their descent from the woble Arab family of 
Hasheur, whose grand-son, Jabarti bin Ismail, being obliged to flee 
from his own country, was wrecked on this coast, and falling in with a 

fisherman of the Haweea tribe, married his daughter, who with her 

- father embraced the religion of Islam. Their descendants gradually 

expelled the original tenants of the country, nail. svesinaly became 
masters of the soil. 

In speaking of their country, they frequently give it the name of 
ee Darréad,” which was one of the names of Jabarti bin Ismail, and some 
two or three houses still exist in Mecca, which the Mijjertheyn affect 
to consider as peculiarly belonging to the pilgrims from their tribe, on 
account of their having been erected by their great Arab forefathers. 
They repel with scorn the supposition that they were probably at 

one epee a a. of the Galla, but always speak with great compla- 

cency of Arab descent, especially dwelling upon their early ac- 

: 2 of the tenets of Islam. Jee)! Sees rarin’ 
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This is the only Somalee tribe that I have met with who acknow- 
ledge the name of Sultan; and though some years have elapsed since 
the days when one man governed the entire country, still the title has 
descended in the direct line of the eldest son, down to its present pos- 
sessor, a lad of eleven years of age. 

As in Arabia, soin this country, the people may be divided into two 
classes; viz. those who reside at the different Bunders, and employ 
themselves in trade with Indiay and the Red Sea; and the Bedouin part 
of the population, whose only wealth consists in their horses, camels, 
sheep, &c., and the gums which their mountains produce so abundantly. 

Regarding the town’s-people, they are precisely the game as the 
town-Arabs:—the worst specimens of the tribe. Intolegant (from 
ignorance) in their religion, avaricious to excess, and {if possible) 
equalling the Dunkali tribe at Tajoora in deplicity and falsehood, 
they lead a life of utter indolence; their only care being to get a good 
price for their gums, which the more industrious Bedouin brings from 
the mountains, and which are carried for them to the Red Sea and 
Indian markets in 6uvgalas, navigated chiefly by Arabs. . 

We had many opportunities of seeing and judging of this class 
during our protracted stay on this coast at the wreck of the Mentnon, and 
by every one, [ thin#I can safely say, we were more or less deceived. 

Though many of them are men of considggwble property, they live 
in the coarsest manner possible ; a little jowarit bread, and a few dates 
form their common food, varied occasiqnally by a dish of Mangalore 
rice and a piece of salt shark. Meat is too valuable amongst them to 
form a common article of food, but a sheep is generally slaughtered 
in honor of a guest who may be reasonably supposed to be able and 
willing to pay for the same by a return present. In the N. E. mon- 
soon they have a tolerable supply of milk, which fortis an Sgreeable 
addition to their daily fare. They never smoke, but many chew to- 
bacco to excess, and some of them adopt the Dunkali custom of mixing 
a small quantity of wood ashes with the leaf to increase its pungency. 

The Bedouin portion of the tribe are strictly a race of shepherds, 
with no fixed habitation ; and carrying all their wo goods with 
them, they much resemble the Arabs of Nejd. The number of their 
flocks is immense, and they form a large moving population, rarely te- 
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maining more than three weeks in one place, and regulating their change 
of pasture so as to leave the table lands untouched until the end of the 
N. E. monsoon, or about the middle of February, by which time the 
grass there has become abundant, and if a moderate quantity of rain 
has fallen, sufficient to last them during the hot season, or about the 
end of NovemBer. They are on an average a mean looking race of 
men, not to be compared with the Somalees to the Westward, nor have 
their women much pretension to beauty.« The men, generally speaking, 
are undersized, of slight but compact make, and the fatigue and pri- 
vation that they will endure without repining is almost incredible. 
Nominally Mohammedans, hardly one in thirty can correctly repeat 
the prescribed formula of daily prayer, and the lucky man who has 
been taught, to read and write, steals from hut to but with a well- 
thumbed copy of the keoran slung over his shoulders in a leather bag, 
a huge wooden ink bottle dangling at his girdle, and a dressed goat's 
skin to do duty as a prayer carpet. One of these learned individuals 
whom we met at Tohén, was dignified with the title of * Doctor,” but 
with what reason I could not discover. 

The Bedouins live almost entirely upon milk, and prefer it to any 
thing else 5 so long as they can procure a moderate supply of this 
article from their flocks they rarely touch any thing else, save when 
they visit the coast, Rige, jowari and dates are imported in large quan- 
tities from Ihdia and Arabia, but they rarely use them until the dry 
season diminishes the quantity,of milk, For the same reason, except 
during the hot season, they are unwilling to part with their flocks, and 
thoughewe experienced but little difficulty in procuring a sufficient 
and regular supply of fresh meat, our success I imagine ought to be 
attributed to the magic influence of dollars instead of rice and coarse 
dungaree’ cloth, which form the common articles of barter on this 
coast. As the season advanced, however, even money began to fail to 
induce the people to sell their fat sheep and goats, and at the time 
that Lam writing this, we have been compelled to send a man three days’ 





coffee, and their reasons are ‘rather 
my ere de fe want it eens 
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This abstemiousness amongst them when dependent solely upon 
their own resources, vanishes as soon as a hearty meal is offered 
at the expense of any one else, when they will consume an immense 
quantity of meat, rice and ghee, on the prudent principle of profiting 
by the opportunity ; and the man who sells a sheep to a traveller on 
a journey, always considers himself fully entitled to*a share of the 
same, 

We made frequent short exeursions inland during the operations on 
the wreck, and we were never molested by any of these people, though 
I should not feel disposed to place entire confidence in them, That 
they are all arrant thieves we found out, certainly to our cost at our 
camp, where a regular system of plunder went on for a sport time. 
They were all so miserably poor, that any thing like hospitality*could 
hardly be looked for; but we always experienged Civility from them 
if we approached their huts, and entered into conversation with them. 
A few spoonfuls of sugar to the children generally had the effect of 
bringing out the females of the ghurrea, (a place where the shepherd 
resides,) and in a few minutes we were the best friends in the world. 
On one occasion, a girl was brought who had lost her foot afid ancle 
by the bite of a snake, and who was hopping about with-the help 
of two sticks, On®Captain Powell proposing that she should have 
a wooden leg, and offering to get one mad get he growd of listeners 
at first were lost in wonder, but when the principle and th® advantages 
of the said wooden leg were explained, they were beyond measure 
delighted, and declaring that so astonishing a conception never would 
have entered their thick heads, they begged that the carpentey might 
be set to work directly; a handsome wooden leg was accordingly 
made, and under the superintendence of the surgeon, strapped on 
properly ; but what afterwards became of the young lady I never heard. 

Ignorant and simple as these people are, it is not surprising that 
their jealousy should occasionally have been awakened when they 
saw a strange people, so superior in every way to themselves, wander- 
ing about their country without any apparent reason for so doing. 
Contented as they were with their stony mountains, they naturally felt 
alarmed at the preference we appeared to shew for them, and the idea 
that we were about to take the country, was seriously discussed. 2 
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[ had returned from the Jerd Hafoon range after two or three days’ 
stay there, and where, owing to the heavy rain, I had been compelled 
to take a tent, and in company with Captain Powell, was on my way 
to an assemblage of the chiefs at a considerable distance from our 
camp, when we were overtaken by a party of Bedouins, of whom one, 
by name Noor, Was a chief of some importance at Murayah. Leaning 
upon his two spears, he in the first place peremptorily ordered us to 
halt where we were and proceed no farther, which, in-as-much-as 
all our baggage hagl gone on, we thought proper to decline. With his 
eyes flashing and in a towering rage, he then said, “‘ 1f you are men, we 
also are men, and therefore it is wajib that we should understand each 
other, and_ now I wish to be informed by what right you have built 
three forts op Jerd Hafoon, and what you mean by wandering over the 
country as if you Were éhe owners of it.” We told him that any thing 
he might have to say, we should be glad to hear at the end of our 
day’s march, and requested him to follow us, to which, after some 
demur, he consented. On the road, however, he made some inquiries 
from one of our followers, which apparently made him heartily ashamed 
of himséif, and on our arrival at the halting place, he came into our tent 
at once,*and said, that the Bedouins had seen my tent pitched on 
the Jerd Hafoon range at three different points,*and taking it for a 
chunamed building, hag. reported it se such to him. We laughed at 
him for his felly, and became good friends again. 

Though the town’s-people qffect to despise the Bedouins, and speak 
of them as a treacherous race, they form the only fighting men in the 
eventofwar. Their elders, moreover, are descended from the Sultan, and 
their voice has sufficient weight at a great national meeting to drown the 
clamours of the arrogant chiefs who reside on the coast. The name 
of the Sufitan among the Bedouins is highly venerated, and certain cus- 
toms handed down from time immemorial still exist to remind them 
of the respect due to the family. 

A short account of the division of the country will serve to shew 
whence these Bedouins derive their power. 

ned, , the last chief who governed the entire country, and 









—~ : k place some 300 years ago, at his death divided the 
try equally: ‘between his three eldest sons, Othman, Esa and Omar. 
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To Othman was allotted the Northern portion, extending from Bunder 
Ghassim to Ras Hafoon. To Esa, the part between the country of 
Othman and the Wadi Nogal; and to Oman, the belt of country 
from Wadi Nogal to the province of Murreyhan. 

From Esa and Omar sprung the Bedouin chiefs, whose influence I 
have just mentioned, whilst the posterity of Othman enjoyed the 
Bunders and the trade with the opposite coast. From Othman we 
pass through four generationg, which brings us to another, Sultan 
Mohamed, who died 25 years ago. - 

The chief had had six wives and 17 sons, of whom 12 are now 
living. Prior to his death, he portioned out his territory amongst his 
children, allotting a separate village to the sons by each wife, but 
enjoining them to pay obedience to the authority of his “eldest son, 
who would be hia successor. Bunder Murayah bacame the residence 
of the Sultan Othman on the death of his father, and the villages of 
Aloolla, Feeluk, Geyseli, Gursah and Wurbah were divided between 
his brothers. Sultan Othman, in conjunction with a Somah merchant 
named Fatha Abdi, built seven or eight fortified houses at Mutayah, 
and considerably increased the trade of the port. * 

He died at about the age of 50, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Yusuf, who aftes a turbulent reign of two years, was trtacherously 
slain by an individual of the Ali Seliman bragch of the Mijjertheyn, 
inhabiting Bunder Khor. His onl¥ son, a boy @f four’or five years of age, 
being too young to be considered of much importance, was dignified 
with the name of Sultan, which, when he attains to manhood, his great 
uncles probably will not permit him to enjoy. He is under the 
guardianship of Noor Othman, his uncle, who has also married his 
mother, and who in striving to maintain the importance due to the 
Sultan, has succeeded in causing a bitter and irreconcileabledeud with 
the other branches of the house of Othman. D 

To account for the large number of children that are frequently 
found in one family, it must be borne in mind, that polygamy, which 
to the extent of four wives is tolerated by the Mahomedan law, is here 
in a powerful chief considered ifidispensable. Four wives are there- 
fore married as soon as possible after he arrives at manhood ; any wife 
proving barren, or who has given over bearing, is at once divorced, 
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and another substituted. In some cases, especially when a chief has 
lost several children in battle, a much greater licence is allowed, and 
the number of wives is unlimited. 

I have mentioned that Sultan Mohamed had 17 sons; but if my 
information is correct, he had also 19 daughters, who in accordance 
with eastern custom, do not “count” as part of the family. 

When the Steam frigate Memnon was wrecked on this coast on 
the Ist of August last, the chiefs of Feeluk, Aloolla, and Geyseli, and 
from their vicinity to the scene of the disaster, were the people who 
profited most by plunder, &c., of which the inhabitants of Bunder 
Murayah could not partake, owing to their being at a greater distance, 
Unable to fnduce their greedy brethren to give them a share, they 
affected a Virtuous spirit, and thanked God they were not robbers of 
strangers who had been cast away on their coast, and that had they 
Snly been there, not even a copper bolt would have been stolen, but 
most carefully preserved until the English came for it. The less 
scrupulous chiefs of Aloolla and the other villages, perfectly content 
with their rich booty, laughed to scorn the disinterested remonstrances 
of theirebrothers at Bunder Murayah; but to their great astonishment 
and chagyin, at the annual meeting that took place at Ghoraal on the 
Jetd Hafotn range in January last, they were severally fined by the 
assembled elders and,chiefs of the tribe for daring to appropriate to 
themselves properfy cast On the short by the sea, without the consent 
of the ‘* Sultan’s house,” and this fine, which consisted of one horse 
each, they were obliged to pay. 

The Mijjertheyn pride themselves upon being a peaceful nation, and 
are fond of speaking of their country as * U/rdel Aman,” a title which 
when compared with the Edoor Hebrawul and Esa Somalis, band in 
some megsure deserve. Murder is uncommon, and the “ reesh,” 
ostrich feagher in the hair,* which to the westward denotes that ae 
wearer has killed a man, is by this tribe considered both unholy 
(haram) and unmanly. The fine for murder, if considered unpro- 
voked, is a hundred she-camels with young, or a corresponding sum 
of money. Blood feuds are unfredtent; commutation by fine ge- 

*Nore :—This coincidence in custom with the Abyssinians is one of the most strik- 
ing of the many proofs of the Arab origin of the latte.—Eps, 1 
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nerally being preferred, and are carefully avoided if possible. During 
their debates, quarrels almost invariably arise, daggers are bran- 
dished, spears poised, and a stranger would expect an immediate con- 
flict, but the old men generally step in and prevent the parties from 
injuring each other, by taking away their arms, which after a decent 
show of reluctance are given up with much secret satmfuction, as the 
necessity for fighting ** @ foufrance” is thus avoided ; their armsare two 
light spears, and a shield oferhinoceros or bull’s hide, with a long 
straight double-edged dagger. Numbers of the lowerglass of Bedouins 
carry a bow and quiver of poisoned arrows, and some few are to be 
seen with marvellously ill-looking swords. Matchlocks being beyoud 
their reach, they affect to despise, as cowardly, weapons thatXill from 
a distance; that very quality, however, considerably enhanged thé res- 
pect paid to our rifles and double-barrelled pistols; axl one of the chiefs. 
was so captivated with a revolving 6-barrelled pistol belonging to an 
officer of the Constance, that he offered him a horse in exchange. 

Their arrows are tipped with an iron head, just below the barb of 
which they fasten a black glutinous substance made of the pounded 
bark of a tree and the white milky juice of one of the CactuS tribe, 
which forms a deadly poison. I made many fruitless efforts to*procure 
a specimen of this tfee, which grows chiefly in the lofty ranges of the 
Jibel Wursungeli, 

Armed with these tiny weapons, like the Bushiean of Stuth Africa, 
the Bedouin posts himself in a thick bush near the haunts of the large 
antelope, called here the gurnook. A companion with a camel 
takes a wide circuit, looking out carefully for game, which when he 
sees, he contrives to drive up by degrees towards the ambush, always 
taking care to keep under the lee of the camel. The antelope disliking 
a camel, gradually retreats without being alarmed until withirt 20 feet 
of the bush, when the spin of the unerring arrow through the shoulder 
brings down the quarry, which dies in three minutes. In this way the 
Bedouins frequently provide themselves with an abundant supply of 
fresh meat; many of these antelo 8 weighing 70 and 80 pounds. 

The effect of this poison on a man is the dropping off of his hair 
and nails, and his speedy death. The deep excisions and sears from 
*burning that are so common on the limbs of the men, sufficiently 
attest the dread in which they hold this deadly poison. sig instant a 
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man is wounded by an arrow, the part injured is cut out with a dagger, 
and fire applied to the wound as soon as possible; and yet when an 
antelope is killed with one of these arrows, they content themselves 
with merely cutting away that part of the flesh to which the arrow 
adheres, and which on the specimen that Captain Powell and I saw, 
had a deep plirple appearance. Marriage with the men takes place 
at about eighteen or twenty, and with the women at fourteen to sixteen. 
A young man of property wishing to marry, and not finding a wife 
to suit him in hi=neighbourhood, sends a trusty messenger to another 
tribe, who selects a fitting maiden, and demands her in marriage in the 
name of his master. If the terms are accepted, the young lady is sent 
to her future husband’s encampment, under the escort of the messen- 
ger, and op her arrival there, is treated with all respect by the family, 
and her friends dnd relations are invited to celebrate the marriage 
feast, which generally lasts seven days. The sum paid to the father of 
the bride, frequently amounts to 150 dollars, given partly in money, 
and partly in kind. The bride is required to provide mats for the 
hut and bed, with a few wicker bowls gaily ornamented with white 
couries for milk. Her wedding finery, consisting of a few beads, is 
contribufted by her friends. In the absence of the cazee, any person who 
can read the koran, officiates; and frequently té*spare the modesty of 
the bride, her brqathéMap.some near male relation acts for her during 
the ceremody, as wakeel or proxy. 
In the event of the husband dying, his brother is expected to marry 
the widow, and by many the obligation is considered so imperative, 
that One of their own wives is divorced to make room for the new 
comer, and yet strange to say, marriage between cousins is strictly for- 
bidden amongst these people. Divorces are common, and not considered 
disgraceful. The triple oath sworn in the presence of two witnesses is 
sufficient’ and at the expiration of three months the woman is at liberty 
to marry again. On the birth of a child, the mother is compelled to 
seclude herself for a period of seven days, after which she resumes her 
ordinary daily employment. — Circappcision takes place at seven years, 
and they affirm, that it was practised before the Hejira, which is most 
improbable. ‘The duties of the womey consist in watching their flocks 
3 Se ee ee a ie oP “ie ater ae ees | 
of sheep and goats, fetching wood and water and doing all the drudgery. 
‘The she-camels are under the cate of the men entirely, whose only 
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other employment is gathering gums in the hot weather. Great care 
is required in tending the sheep and goats, on account of the number 
of cheetas that prowl about in the neighbourhood. On one of the 
savage animals being seen, the alarm is instantly given, and the men 
sally forth well armed to dislodge the intruder. A desperate fight 
takes place which ends in the death of the tiger, aftershe has fearfully 
clawed one or two of bis assailants. 

Some of the principal Bedanin chiefs possess upwards of a thousand 
she-camels, which may be valued at two or three dgllars each, located 
in different pastures many days distant from each other, and under the 
care of one of the wives, and a few followers belonging to the family. 
They are generally found in droves of 50 to 80, The sheep nd goats 
are divided in the same manner, a man rarely keeping more th@n 500 
in one place, and thus the life of the chief is sgent ¢nm continually wano- 
dering from ghurreea to ghurreea, visiting his different folds as well as 
his different wives. The number of sheep and goats exported from this 
coast, though not one-tenth so great as from Kurreem and Berbura, is 
still enormous, and not less than 15,000 head per annum; but the 
sheep for export generally come from the Wadi Mogul, and tfe fertile 


plains bordering on the province of Murreyhan. - F 
They have large @roves of horned cattle, the milk of which is almost 
entirely used for the purpose of making gfee. hey are fine animals, 


and one that we purchased at Ras Assey weighed above 300 pounds. 
Horses are abundant amongst them, and highly valued. The best 
description frequently selling for 150 dollars, (in kind.) They are of 
a small breed, and so villainously treated, that whatever beauty they 
may have when very young, completely disappears by the time they are 
five years old. To ride violently to your tent three or four times be- 
fore finally dismounting is considered a great compliment, and*the same 
ceremony is observed on leaving. Springing into his saddle (if he has 
one) with his spears and shield, the Somali cavalier first endeavours 
to infuse a little spirit into his half-starved hack, by persuading him to 
accomplish a few plunges and capers, and then his heels raining a hur- 
ricane of blows against the animal’s ribs, and occasionally using his 
spear point as a spur, away he gallops, and after a short circuit in 
which he endeavours to shew himself off to the best advantage, returns 
to his starting point at full speed, when the heavy Arab bit “ brings up” 
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man is wounded by an arrow, the part injured is cut out with a dagger, 
and fire applied to the wound as soon as possible; and yet when an 
antelope is killed with one of these arrows, they content themselves 
with merely cutting away that part of the flesh to which the arrow 
adheres, and which on the specimen that Captain Powell and I saw, 
had a deep pfirple appearance. Marriage with the men takes place 
at about eighteen or twenty, and with the women at fourteen to sixteen. 
A young man of property wishing to marry, and not finding a wife 
to suit him in his neighbourhood, sends a trusty messenger to another 
tribe, who selects a fitting maiden, and demands her in marriage in the 
name of hig master. If the terms are accepted, the young lady is sent 
to her future husband's encampment, under the escort of the messen- 
ger, And op her arrival there, is treated with all respect by the family, 
and her friends dnd relations are invited to celebrate the marriage 
‘feast, which generally lasts seven days. The sum paid to the father of 
the bride, frequently amounts to 150 dollars, given partly in money, 
and partly in kind. The bride is required to provide mats for the 
hut and bed, with a few wicker bowls gaily ornamented with white 
couries for milk. Her wedding finery, consisting of a few beads, is 
contribifted by her friends. In the absence of the cazee, any person who 
can read the koran, officiates; and frequently té*spare the modesty of 
the bride, her brqtheMgp_some near male relation acts for her during 
the ceremoby, as wakeel or proxy. 

In the event of the husbang dying, his brother is expected to marry 
the widow, and by many the obligation is considered so imperative, 
that One of their own wives is divorced to make room for the new 
comer, and yet strange to say, marriage between cousins is strictly for- 
bidden amongst these people. Divorces are common, and not considered 
disgraceful. The triple oath sworn in the presence of two witnesses is 
sufficient* and at the expiration of three months the woman is at liberty 
to marry again. On the birth of a child, the mother is compelled to 
seclude herself for a period of seven days, after which she resumes her 
ordinary daily employment. Circugpcision takes place at seven years, 
and they affirm, that it was practised before the Hejira, which is most 
improbable. — The duties of the womey consist in watching their flocks 
of sheep and goats, fetching wood and water and doing all the drudgery. 
‘The she-camels are under the care of the men entirely, whose only 
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other employment is gathering gums in the hot weather. Great care 
is required in tending the sheep and goats, on account of the number 
of cheetas that prowl about in the neighbourhood. On one of the 
savage animals being seen, the alarm is instantly given, and the men 
sally forth well armed to dislodge the intruder. A desperate fight 
takes place which ends in the death of the tiger, aftershe has fearfully 
clawed one or two of bis assailants. 

Some of the principal Bedquin chiefs possess upwards of a thousand 
she-camels, which may be valued at two or three dgilars each, located 
in different pastures many days distant from each other, and under the 
care of one of the wives, and a few followers belonging to the family. 
They are generally found in droves of 50 to 80. The sheep nd goats 
are divided in the same manner, a man rarely keeping more th@n 500 
in one place, and thus the life of the chief is sgent¢n continually wau- 
dering from ghurreea to ghurreea, visiting his different folds as well as 
his different wives. The number of sheep and goats exported from this 
coast, though not one-tenth so great as from Kurreem and Berbura, is 
still enormous, and not less than 15,000 head per annum; but the 
sheep for export generally come from the Wadi Mogul, and tfe fertile 


plains bordering on the province of Murreyhan. - 
They have large @roves of horned cattle, the milk of which is almost 
entirely used for the purpose of making ghee. hey are fine aniroals, 


and one that we purchased at Ras Assey weighed above 300 pounds. 
Horses are abundant amongst them, and highly valued. The best 
description frequently selling for 150 dollars, (in kind.) They are of 
a small breed, and so villainously treated, that whatever beauty they 
may have when very young, completely disappears by the time they are 
five years old. To ride violently to your tent three or four times be- 
fore finally dismounting is considered a great compliment, and*the same 
ceremony is observed on leaving. Springing into his saddle (if he has 
one) with his spears and shield, the Somali cavalier first endeavours 
to infuse a little spirit into his half-starved hack, by persuading him to 
accomplish a few plunges and capers, and then his heels raining a hur- 
ricane of blows against the animal’s ribs, and occasionally using his 
spear point as a spur, away he gallops, and after a short circuit in 
which he endeavours to shew himself off to the best advantage, returns 
to his starting point at full speed, when the heavy Arab bit “ brings up” 


‘ 
 . 
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the blown horse with a shock that half breaks his jaw, and fills his 
mouth with blood. 

The affection of the true Arab for his horse is proverbial ; the cruelty 
of the Somali to his, may, I think, be considered equally so. 

During the hot season, the men and boys are daily employed in 
collecting gums which process is carried on as follows :— 

About the end of February, or the beginning of March, the Bedouins 
visit all the trees in succession and make a deep incision in each, 
peeling off a narrqw strip of bark for about five inches below the wound. 
This is left for a month, when a fresh incision is made in the same 
place, but deeper. A third month elapses, and the operation is again 
repeated, after which the gum is supposed to have attained a proper 
degreé of consistency. 

The mountain stiles gre immediately covered with parties of men and 
boys, who scrape off the large clear globules into one basket, whilst the 
inferior quality, that has ran down the tree, is packed separately. 

The gum when first taken from the tree is very soft, but hardens 
quickly. The flame is clear and brilliant, and the traveller is frequent- 
ly amufed by seeing a miserable Bedouin family cowering under a 
wretched hovel, or hole in the rocks, eating their scanty meal by the 
light of half a dozen frankincense torches. ‘Every fortnight the 
mountains are visite this manner, the trees producing large quanti- 
ties as the Season advances, until the middle of September, when the 
first shower of rain puts a close to the gathering that year. 

On my first arrival here, I made many inquiries regarding the quan- 
tity ofegums annually shipped from this coast for the Red Sea and 
Indian markets, but the accounts | received were so surprising, that I 
placed no confidence in them. As I became more acquainted with the 
merchanfs here, I was able to make more minute inquiries. I first as- 
certained the number of boats belonging to the tribe, and their owners, 
I then, by visiting the different ports, found out how many boats had 
taken cargoes of gums at the opening of the fair season, and by com- 
paring their statement with different accounts that I got afterwards 


from the shippers, I was enabled to form a tolerably just estimate, 


in round numbers, of the large quantity annually exported from this 
coast, and which export trade is almost entirely in the hands of those 
hever-failing speculators, the banians of Porebunder and Bombay. 


« 
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At the close of the N. E. monsoon, a party of these banians arrive 
on the coast, and settle at Feeluk, Geyseli, Bunder Murayah, Wurbah, 
and Bunder Khor. The Bedouins from the interior immediately visit 
them, and as there is no one to compete with them, they manage to 
engross the greater part of the trade. As the season draws on, the 
Bedouin finds that his gums are finished, and he is fain go purchase food 
to last him through the hot weather, before the setting in of the grass, on 
credit, and thus a running accgunt is carried on from year to year, which 
of course the wary creditor takes care never to settle. The people are 
perfectly aware how much they are pillaged, and earnestly hope that 
some of the ships that they so frequently see passing along their coast, 
might be induced to come in and trade with them. A small vessel 
might easily do this; but to ensure her cargo being ready foreher, an 
agent must be established on shore. The grtiales that should be 
brought for the purpose of barter are rice, both coarse Mangalore 
and Bengal, in gunnies; dates from the gulf; Surat tobacco; double 
dungaree, and coarse white American sheeting cloth, with a few Surat 
blue striped turbans and loongees, and a small quantity of Ufe iron 
called Aindiwan. Money should also be forthcoming if Preferred. 
German crowns (without holes in them) are the only coin; though 
during our stay, mpees were often accepted. A vessel arriving at 
Bunder Murayah about the end of Septembe ould be enabled to fill 
up a cargo of gums in three or four days, if the agent hal been mode- 
rately diligent during the hot weather. | 
_I annex a list of the boats employed, and the quantity actually 
shipped in each; and I now offer a rough estimate of the, quantity 
shipped this year, taking the weight of the Jahar at 10 to the ton. 
Between the Ist September 1843 to the Ist March 1544, the quantity 
of gums exported was as follows :— . 


To Bombay, .-.- .. 38,770 bahars. 
,, the Red Sea, «< EeZSSO.> - 
» the Arab Coast, sue EOD, » ys 


Total, .- 7,820 bahars which 





at 10 to the ton, gives «. 7392 tons. 
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The season of 1843 was considered as very unfavorable, owing to 
the drought, and the crop of gums not more than half the average 
quantity, and I was assured that three years ago the export exceeded 
20,000 bahars; but taking every thing into consideration, I think 
from 900 to 1,000 tons may be set down as a fair estimate. 

The trees thaa produce the /uban, or frankincense, are of two kinds; 
viz. the duban meyeti, and luban bedowi, of these, the meyett which 
grows out of the naked rock, is the mast valuable, and when clean, 
picked, and of gogd quality, it is sold by the merchants on the coast 
for 4 dollar per frasila of 20 pounds. The luban bedowi of 
the best quality, is sold for 1 dollar per frasila of both kinds; the 
palest colour is preferred. The trees vary greatly in height, but I 
never aw Ohe above 20 feet, with a stem of nine inches diameter. 
Their form is very ggaceful, and when springing from a mass of 
marble on the brink of a precipice, their appearance is especially 
picturesque. 

The gum arabic, or summuk, is of three kinds; viz. the ad-ad, wadi 
and aukokib, of which the aukokib is considered the best. It sells 
at Bundtr Murayah for 14 dollar per frasila of 20 pounds. The tree 
is found eon the mountain sides, ina good red soil, and varies in 
" height froni 10 to 20 feet. ° 

‘The inferior qualiti of gums of course are sold at a much lower 
rate, but whem it is remembered that fhe merchant who resides at the 
Bunder, purchases two pounds of frankincense for one pound of dates, 
and one pound of summuk for two pounds of dates, the profits may be 
easily imagined ; for instance, a man purchases a bag of Muscat dates 
weighing 120 pounds for } dollar, with this he purchases 12 frasi- 
las of /wban, which he sells to the traders, who sell for it at the rate 
of one frasila per 1} dollar, 

Myrrh is brought from Wadi Nogal, and from Murreyhban and 
Agahora; some few trees are found on the mountains at the back of 
Bunder Murayah, about 50 miles from the Levant. It is sold at Bunder 
Murayah, when well picked and clean at 4 pounds for a dollar, I sent 
inland when at Bunder Murayah, and succeeded in getting two spect- 
mens of the tree, which is I believe, but slightly known, = | 

The quantity of the ghee that is brought down for sale is too 
trifling to merit any remark. It is, however, singularly clear and good, 
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perfectly free from the disagreeable smell that distinguishes the ghee 
from Kurachee, though the major part of that originally comes from 
Berbura. The banians from Pore Bunder, who regularly attend the 
Berbura fair, carry back immense supplies of g/ee for the Indian mar- 
ket, and as the Somahs are celebrated for melting down sheep’s tails 
and mixing the fat with the ghee to increase the quantity, the dis- 
agreeable odour that attends “* g/iee, Kurachee Ist sort,” may perhaps 
be accounted for. . 

Of the countries to the Southand West of the Migjertheyn tribe, no- 
thing is as yet known, and as what little information 1 have been able 
to pick up would only swell the mass of hearsay evidence that already 
exists without establishing any fact, I refrain from making asy remark 
on the rivers, &c. that have afforded such field for discusépn. Of the 
practicability of exploring the course of thesewive?s, I have no doubt, 

Since this was writ- DOr should I apprehend any hostility on the part 
peal adres gelp of Of the natives, if the traveller was only duly at- 
Zanzibar, who has ye- tended by a Mijjertheyn chief. Repeated offers 


cently sailed above 20 : > 
miles up the Jub, and were made to me to visit the stream generally called 


ree Bo. eee the “ Wabi,” (Wabi or Webbi in the Somal Janguage 
means a river,) and I only regretted that I was unable to do’so. | 

A most interestifg journey might be made from a few miles South- 
west of Hafoon, along the Wadi Nagal to Kupygetit on the Berbura coast. 
In this valley the best kinds of myrrh grow, and asthe in@abitants are 
of the Mijjertheyn tribe, no danger need be apprehended. 

My principal reason for offering this brief memoir to Government 
is to point out the advantageous trade that might be carried*on with 
this hitherto imperfectly known country, and I much regret that I was 
unable from other duties to visit the interior. I would wish to make one 
concluding remark. Though the general character of the Somalis is 
by no means good, I much doubt if a vessel were wrecked on any 
other coast inhabited by perfect savages, such as the Mijjertheyon, 
whether the crew would have fared as well as that of the steam frigate 
Memnon. During a residence of six months amongst them we experi- 
enced no opposition, and were finally allowed to quit the coast on our 
own terms, and in perfect friendship with all. 

nae (Signed) C. J. Crurrennen, Lieutenant, 
. Assistant Political Agent, Aden. 
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Number of boats laden with gums during the season of 1843, and 
their owners. . - 
To Bombay. — 7 
Robea bin Salem, = ae ics TOO 
Lalla, *ee “ee “** eae eee 600 
Mabhri, eee +** wee ae $ "** 600 
Ky&ti, es = aes e** *#t.* 300 o 
Alli Myjee,_.. 0:19 Mikes -- 600 
Ayal Rocknah,... ae bile sabe aU . - 
Shea Khan, +. eee " et. ee 300 
Aial irba Hersee, ... me 1. 270 
One uame unknown, ... eee vs» 200 
: Toe 28g 7976 
< oe To the Red Sea. ~ 
Wheemek bt; ee *« eee e- 500 
Bon Sifloom, *-*. a . . 7 *“* 250 
. Adthiya bin Ahmed, .. - «+» 200 
Doongoorna, .. S- A Ls ImOO 
Several small Vessels, . . os es 00 4 
ne To the Arab Coast. . , ick ri 
. Vessels owners residing at Shabr : 
~ * and Macullu,... nee tne Je! Seat ‘ 
‘ ~~, Grand Total, ..: ; 7,320 b bakaré which 
° at [0 to a ton,.. 732 tons of Same. 
————t - 





List of Boats owned by the Mi ijjertheyn tribe. | 
Alfolla, —... -- 2 Boats, 1 Alli Yoosuf, | Esa ae Oe 
ete aes Peer) bee KD Esa Dohel. pe iat 
Gursah, Jd oT ale Nee ‘Shermarkhi Fyah. 
Mi: , r yah, ... aaa esters Tatha Abdi. — 
- Bundf ae eee “ _Tarha Kersee. 





Eh te ag under Baa Rare Ia a ulla Farha, | 
=: = “Aer al aye Beate ed Shabhah. 
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Examination of a remarkable Red Sandstone from the junction of the 
Diamond Limestone and Sandstone at Nurnoor in the Kurnool Ter- 
ritory, Southern India. Received Jor the Museum of Economic Geo- : 
lugy, from Capt. Newsorv, M, N. I Assistant Commissioner, 
Kurnool. By Henry Pippixncton, Curator Museum of Economic 
Geology of India and of Geological and Mineralogical Depart- B 
ments, Astatic Sociely Museum. 

It is with many good writers, and I think with justice, a subject of 
regret that the clwmistry of geology is so little attended to. One of 
the reasons for this may perhaps be, that the results are often unsatis- 
factory, or aj least offer nothing striking, and we are thus much tempted 
when wehave bestowed our labour in researches of this kind to put 
them “aside, being unwilling to obtrude them on the notice of the 
scientific world, which®has indeed so many more brilliant and at first 
sight more interesting things to occupy its attention. 

It may however be doubted whether in so doing we do rightly and 7 
well ; for although our results may be always, as results, of little moment, | 
(an this is not always certain,) yet if we consider that by recording 
our own work, even when obtaining mere negative results, we may save 
work to*others we might perhaps oftener do 80, and this with that 
amount of benefit to science which arises from sparing the labours of 
our brother workmen, wag informing them where our researches quan- 
tum valeanf, may have failed to elicit any thing striking, though ap- 
pearances might lead us to syspect that a rock did contain more re- 
markable constituents. It is from this motive then that I have thought 
it right to place upon record my examination of this remarkable sand- 
stone, which would certainly attract the attention of any geologist or 
mineralogist, who might meet with it im situ. Its geological position, a, 
in the diamond tracts, also adds something to the interest of the 
specimen.* 

Capt. Newbold thus describes it, and I quote his description as one 
_ conveying very faithfully, as far as it goes, the appearance of the rock : 
aa ‘ Examining it hastily, the rock apagars to be composed of a dark red 

thy and ae ags spongy-looking mineral, veined and streaked 

rk r chert, and imbedding curious crystals of a flesh-like- 

. ra fs withiad Srepierd resembling rock crystal.” — 

{shoul farther aa to appearance Jue: 
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It appears “‘ peppered” over with minute black grains, which by the 
magnifier are seen to be little nests of protoxide of iron, and exteriorly 
it is covered with a red, and in some places a black varnish, which is 
often somewhat shining. Where the stone is weathered, below this 
varnish, it is a reddish grey sandstone, evidently shewing traces of la- 
mination in the line of the chert laminw and veins. * 

The foregoing are its most remarkable appearances as to sight. I 
proceed now to describe it mere regularly. 

Its fresh fracture has but a little fresher colour than the internal part 
of the hand specimen. It gives out a peculiar faint odour when brok- 
en, which resembles that of iodine (or seaweed 7?) more nearly than any 
thing which occurs either to Capt. Newbold or myself; the feacture is 
somewhat splintery and angular rather than cubical, Tf has fo dis- 
position to break in laminz. » at. F. = 

It is opaque, the streak a dirty yellowish, or orange, white. It does 
not soil: hardness about that of Fluor. It is not tough, except about 
the cherty veins, and is easily powdered. It does not adhere to the 


tongue. It feels meagre but greasy on the external varnish, 

It Specific gravity is 2.64 at Temp: 84° me 

Its smell I have described above. : 

Its taste to the tébgue is very earthy, and it gives an earthy odour, 
though not strong, when breathed upon. Mr « 


It is pounded with tolerable ease, scarcely shewing tht hardness of 
silex, except in a few grains at the last., 
__ In washing off, the first water is of a dull brick red, like the usual fer- 
ruginous mineral washings, the residuum is a dull greyish and denser 
powder, which by long rubbing also diffuses in the water, but is, espe- 
eially the last portions, of a very bright (almost vermillion) red. 


This powder however gives nothing but oxide of iron. st 
The whole washings being mixed and allowed to settle. * 
Blowpipe. 
Open tube. —Very little or no smell, and that rather turfy and peaty 
than iodic ; no sublimate. ae 


Bulb tube.—Water abundant. ities paper discolored ; turmeric 
paper not affected ; smell that of peat, but not strong ; silver leaf is dis- 
coloured, shewing the presence of sulphur, probably from. some peaty 
mixture with it when deposited. 
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In the forceps—Fuses into a metallic looking slag at the edges. 

With Soda on Charcoal.—Fuses with considerable ebullition, and a 
part is reduced, giving bright white, and soft, metallic grains and streaks 
in the mortar ; these dissolve quickly in nitric acid, but give no precipi- 
tate with mur: acid. With prussiate of potass, dark blue precipitate 
and are therefore iron. 

The powder of the washing before the Blowpipe, with Soda on Pla- 
tinum Wire.—Fuses with effervescence iuto an opaque and dirty olive 
green wrinkled bead, which in the reducing flame becomes speckled 
with dark spots. With more soda the same. In the reducing flame 
greyish. The bead allowed to deliquesce takes a bright olive (or grass) 
green, and in the mortar gives metallic traces as before. 

Vid humiga.—Powder boiled in mur : acid, the red colour changes 
to a dull yellow oF disty orange, with a white powder at bottom. 
When cool and settled, the acid is of a clear yellow orange ; tested by 
prussiate potass. Dark blue. 

Tinct. Galls.—A clear brown which by the addition of ini water, 
becomes } purple and black. 

Hydrosulph. Potass.—A dirty black brown. 

Hydrosulph. Ammonia.—The same. 

The solution filtered left a greyish white powdei which was silex. 

The solution wag eMpgrated, re-dissolved and precipitated by ben- 
zoate of ammionia. The precipitate was of a light buff colour and the 
solution left clear, This solujion and the precipitate gave no trace of 
titanium, but a little iron was found in it; the benzoate of ammonia 
not havfhg, apparently, precipitated the whole of the oxide. 

For Iodine.—The powder heated gradually with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid evolved no vapour, and before the blowpipe with microcosmic 
salt and oxide of copper gave also no trace of Iodine. 

The suljfhuric acid solution gave no trace but of iron. 

_ The cherty-loohing Veins,—A vein giving both with the soft iron of a 
knife and a steel edge-tool, a greenish metallic streak, was selected. 

- oy ‘small triangular fragment fuseg into a black slag at the apex, 
be e assay becoming black and iron-like. Fused with soda an olive colour- 
bead, with borax clear pale-green glass, shewing only silica and iron. 

Res: lt. —The rock is a red ferruginous sandstone, with pure silica in 
grains, ‘and protoxide of iron (Hematitic ?) in little black specks and 
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nests, and chert, (hydrate of silica,) in veins and spots. It is slightly 
iunpregnated with peaty matter, and its smell is probably owing to this 
aud to the minute proportion of sulphur which peat contains, and which 
in the specimen just discolours silver foil in the neck of the bulb tube. 
H. PippixnctTon. 


——— 
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Report of a Journey from Herat to Simla, via Candahar, Cabool and 
the Punjaub, undertaken in the year \838, by &rder of His Excet- 
fency Joun McNeiuu, Esq. H. B. M. Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Persia. By Mason Toop, 

al 


Acting Secretary of Legation. aie S 


The circumstances under which this journey was undertaken, the 
short time (sixty days) which it occupied, and the disturbed state "of 
some of the districts on my route, prevented my taking more than a 
hasty survey of the countries through which I passed, or obtaining any 
information beyond what chance threw in my way. : 

The following rough notes were mostly jotted down either eon horse- 
back, or after being in the saddle from twelve to fifteen hours out of 


the twenty-four. « . . 
I left the Persian camp before Herat, on eens May, and arriy- 
ed at Simla on the 20th of July. al 


The city and valley of Herat have been minutely describes by suc- 
cessive travellers. It may, however, b® required, that I should say a 
few words on the defences of a place which, garrisoned by a small 
band of determined men, had up to the date of our latest authentic in- 
_ telligence, successfully resisted the whole concentrated power of Persia 
for upwards of seven months. . ‘" 

The strength of the besieging army may be esfimated at from 12 to 
15,000 regular infantry, 7 or 8,000 irregular horse, and about 50 
pieces of brass ordnance, 24, 18, 14, 12, 6 and 4-pounders, about half 
being of the two last mentioned calibres, with half a dozen 54-inch_ 
mortars. I do not think that the besieged mustered more than 2,5 
fighting men, actually under arms. They had no artillery, and tiieir 
horsemen had been sent away to Korook, Subzawaur, and other places 
soon after the commencement of the siege. 
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The city of Herat is of an oblong shape, about 1,600 yards in length 
and 13 or 14,000 yards in breadth, The place is encircled by an artifi- 
cial mound of earth, varying from 40 to 60 feet in height, on the sum- 
mit of which stands the wall of the town. There are about thirty 
bastions on each face, circular and built of unburnt brick ; those at the 
angles of the plaee being much larger and higher than the intermedi- 
ate ones. The height of the bastions, and walls about the mound, 
varies from 25 to 35 feet. 

The following ryde section of the datuaiee will illustrate my des- 
cription of them :— 

a. The artificial mound mentioned above, which forms the real 
circle of defence. 

6. The wis of the place. 

C. Cc. Trenches cut in the mound, or what may be called the ex- 
terior slope of the rampart, about 64 or 7 feet deep, and running 
entirely round the place. These are called the upper and lower Sheer 
Hajee, or Sheerazah, and in them are stationed nearly the whole of 
the gafrison,_. The Sheer Hajees communicate with one another and 
with the town by subterranean passages, and since the commence- 
ment of the siege, they have been partly traversed. 

d. The dfttch. . 

e. The town. = 

I saw the gitch ‘only af two points, at the S. E. angle of the place 
it was about nine yards broad, with water in it, but not filled. The 
Affghans had established a covéred way, or place of arms on the coun- 
terscarp, communicating with the searp by means of a plank thrown 
across the ditch. The Persians had worked up to within ten or 
twelve yards of this work, and both parties were incessantly engaged 
in mining,and countermining. I also saw the ditch between the S. W- 
angle and the Candahar gate, which is situated in the centre of the 
southern face. It was dry at this point, and about twelve yards 
broad. The Persians had here advanced a covered gallery half way 
across the ditch. e 
‘The } exterior slope of the artificial mound or rampart is at an angle 
ym B85 to 45, forming in most places too steep an ascent for men 
ed with arms, in f face of a determined. 2 tee 4 The breach 
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are some places where the ascent is not so steep, and at one of these, 
the Persians, in a late attempt at assault, clambered up to the upper 
Sheer Hajee, of which they kept possession for some time. 

The citadel of Herat is built upon a mound at the northern end of 
the town, surrounded by a wet ditch, said to be of considerable depth, 
and about 36 feet wide, and flanked by large massiv® towers of burnt 
brick, 60 or 70 feet high. The position is a strong one, and might be 
held for some days, or evem weeks, after the fall of the town. The 
only entrance to the citadel is on its Southern face, over a bridge, 
which might be destroyed in a few minutes. 

On the northern face of the town, an outwork has of late years been 
constructed, called the Ark-i-no, or new citadel. This covers the cita- 
del, and one of the gates of the town. — = 

From the above rough sketch of the defenges ef Herat, some idea 
may be formed of its strength. It would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible to breach it with artillery, and the immense quantity of 
powder which would be necessary in order to establish such a mine 
as would effect a practicable breach, may be estimated frem the dimen- 
sions of the rampart above given. From the size of the place,4t would 
require an army of 25 or 30,000 mien to invest it effectually. 

Herat is not, however, without its weak points. The ruined walls 
of houses and gardens surround the place, and edford shelter to the be- 
siegers, almost up to the edge of fhe ditch. ‘On the northern side of the 
town is an immense mound called the Tull-i-bunjee, which was 
thrown up I believe by Nadir Shah, about 4 or 500 yards from the 
walls, and behind which a couple of regiments might be encamped, 
completely screened from the fire of the town. ‘The very size of Herat 
is also a weakness: it would require a garrison of at least 10,000 men 
to defend it against an active and enterprizing enemy. - 

The Sheer Hajees are not traversed throughout their whole extent, 
and might therefore by an enfilading ricochet fire be rendered in some 
places, untenable. | 

Nearly all the weak points above-mentioned, might, however, be 
remedied by a skilful engineer? and if time were allowed for this, 
the place supplied with guns, and a sufficiency of ammunition, and 
the works defended with common bravery, the capture of Her even 
with European troops, would be a tedious and difficult enterprize. 
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Hérat,;... s| eo] «- On leaving the town, the road to Canda- 
: . har leads due south, through a succession 


of gardens and fields, intersected by nu- 
» |Merous watercourses. About three miles 
i* from the town, the Herirood or Pul-i-Ma- 
larun river is crossed. Formerly a fine 
bridge of burnt brick spanned the stream 
at this point, but the river has formed for 
itself a new channel, and now flows round 
one end of the bridge. ‘The breadth of the ri- 
ver, at the place where I crossed, was about 
e {150 yards, the stream was exceedingly ra- 
pid, and water reached to our saddle flaps : 
several fatal accidents had lately occurred 
hee persons who had attempted to ford the 
am, when it had been swollen by a 
fall of rain in the adjacent mountains. 
To the south of the river is a, fine tract of 
pasture land, thickly etudded with villages 
. jand gardens. . 





~- Situated in an coining’ ae the range of 
hills, to the south of the town. 


> Houz, ---:| 14, 

- (reservoir _ i) 
| water, ) 

MéeeDaned, 4, 8. in good Repair: with a fine 

| r from a kahreez or 

vells, connected by*an under- 

ground passage, w 3 whieh conduets the stream 

" _~ |from its 


Shah Beg,--| 12 | S. Ruinete caravanserai; abundance of water. 







Meer Allah,| 12 | -S. Ruined caravanserai, 54 miles beyond 



















ot 7 ee Shah Beg a spring of sweet water on_ Me 
Allah surrounded by cultivation, dn 
fine stream of water — we ye tn i Sav the 
Ss. | Ar sictauil i baa broad. 
+ Bedi Streanr ze 0 tert Rood-ji-Adrus- 


. “ left of the road. The caravanserai of 
. walls. 
a, > cund, a peer, - mh oi of fresh 
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hill, at the foot which runs a stream 
slightly brackish. |. 


oad turns off to Subzawaur, leaving 
ry which leads directtg Candahar on the 
tleft 
Reservoir of water ruined. 

‘A small mud fort, 200 of 250 yards 
|square, with seven circular bastéons, on” 
each one gate. On the Sedthera face 
scar Ty any ditch, the walls iff a state of 
dilapidation. A small “ark or citadel, the 
residence of the Prince governor in the 
centre of the aan Subzawaur is a place 
of no ie , and might be taken with 
little loss b p de main. It is situated 
in the ss ba of a richly cultivated tract of 
py studded with innumerable villages, 
which are inhabited by Noorzyes. Each 
village is about sixty yards squire, syr- 
rounded by a mud wall, with towers at 
the angles» A rangeof hills of inconsider-_ 
able elevation to@he south of the town, dis- 
_itant about two miles. The road between 
t and Subzawaur is good. and level, 
; “passable for wheel carriages of every 
description. 

oe eee of fresh water in every part 
8f this oute ; but provisions are not pro- 
curable at any point between Herat and 
Subzawaur. Shahzadeh Iskund¢r, a son 
lof Shah Kamran was nominally the go- 
vernor of this district. When*I passed 
‘|through it, he possessed, however, little 

ight or influence anywhere, and none 
beyond the walls of his fort; he seemed to 
be a half-witted and imbecile person. He 
had ofade no attempt to succour his father, 
wy even to divert the attention of the Per- 
sians. The surrounding c aa oes in a 
state of ulter disc rder. ‘Bands 
‘ ers ic | roving sbout in sh. 


Houz, *2 @ @ 7 
phen) 
se" +f >. 
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SS.W_ and those men were described as acknow- 

ledging neither God nor king 
E. At this point, the road from Subzawaur 
| » j|joins the main road between Herat and 
kd Candahar. The gange of hills to the south 
of Subzawaur terminates four miles from 
the town in a long spur, upon which the 
: remains of an extensive fort are visible. 
This is called the Kulla-i-Dookhter, or 
_ © ~ | iInaiden’s castle, and at a short distance from 
= | it, on aomound in the plain, are the ruins 
x Py e of another castle. called Kulla-i-Pisr, or 
) _ |the youth's fort ; the plain is thickly stud- 
ded with villages and £/ails (encampment) 
of epee Abundance of water, road per- 

level. 
S. E. aN grove of khenjuck trees, with a fine 
| stream of water situated under a range of 
| 








Sabzawaur., 
fcontinued./ 


* 





- 





Kharuck, ; 20 
e 
hills running W. 8. W. and E. N. E. 
| W ells or springs at every six or eight miles, 
| _ |but no provisions proc@rable. For the last 
| eal nei 4 or 5 miles, the road hilly and. difficult 
. @\for wheel carriages ; but a road which is 
described as being good and level, strikes 
| off to the right three miles before Kha- 
rutk, and after turning the Kharuck range 
crosses the pli to Dowlutabad, where it 
again joins the road which I followed. 
Encampments- of Noorzyes are occasional- 
iv formed in the vicinity of Kharuck, but 
these cannot be depended on for furnish. 
ing supplies even to a small force. 
Road or rather pathway impassable for 
wheel carriages. Je 
A ruined fort on the right Sank of of the 
Furrah, and several largé encampments in 
the vicinity. The vall?y of the Furrah 
road run from N. E. to S. W., and is said 
to be richly cultivated fn the vicinity of 
the town of Furrah, about 40 miles below 
Dowlatabad. Supplies to almost any extent 
and mrenye Secription might be “drawn 

















Summitef | .3 S. 
Pass. 
_ Dowlutabad, i5 |S. E. 
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KE. from the district of FurrahsA son of Kam- 
rap, with the title of Saadut-ool-Moolk, 
resides at Furrah, and is the governor of 
the district. He, like the Subzawaur prince, 
rik , has not attempted to aid_his father. 

Checkaub, -| 22.) S. E.| ‘On the 29th of May, the river was ford- 
| . lable at a point where it was divided into 
five streams about 300 yards above a large 
solitary tree which stands on™ the water's 
ledge; and is remarkable as bging thg only 
tree near Dowlutabad. - 

Checkaub is theenamffie given to a fine 
spring of water, near whichwas an encamp- 
ment of Noorzyes.. The road from Dowlut- 
abad passable for wheel carriages. No 
water between the Furrah road and 
Checkaub, except a few brackish stfeams. 
Abundance of water, and a good deal of 
cultivation, wheat and barley, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Checkaub. » | 

Gardens 4 mile to the right 6f the ro&d, 
with abundance of water. Some encamp- 
3 mentg of Atchikayes in he vicinity. 

Water. ° 
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(continued) 
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Largebur 9 © E. 
Kahreez, 


Carwan 4 | S.E. 
Cazee, . ! 

Toot-i-Gus- | 10 E. 
serman, 


' Several eficampments near some mul- 
berry trees, which are said to mark the half 
way distance between Herat and Candahar. 
Abundance of water and cultivation. Road 
from Largebur Kahreez hilly and stony, 
difficult for wheel carriages. 


Ss. . 
E. Gardens and encampments of Atchikzyes 
near a fine stream ; country hilly, but road 


Gunnee- 
murgh, 


River. a point, and ascended the right bank of the 
“t” <n atream. mh 

Tull-i-Ku- | NN. E.| Mud fort belonging to Meru Khan, 

man. a chief of Noorzyes, on the left bank of the 

. | stream. There are about thirty other forts 

higher up the stream inhabited by the 


8 
6 
| . good. | 
Ibrahim-joee} 7 |S.S.E.| We turned off the main road at this 
re — 
7 
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‘Tull-i-Ku- 
man. 
(continued 
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e/ | N. B.|Baderzyes branch of the Noorzyes. There 


are two branches of the Noorzyes, the 
Chulakzyes and the Baderzyes. The head 
of the formes is Mahomed Haleem Khan, 
(at present in the Persian camp before 
Herat; he was with Sheer Mahomed Khan 
when Ghorian was given up to Mahomed 
Shah,) and Hassan Khan, at present in 
Herat, is the head of the Jatter. It is said — 
that the two branches of this tribe muster 
from 600 to 700 families. There is no 
such fort as Killa Suffeed, as mentioned 
by Lieutenant Conolly, and inserted in 
Arrowsmith’s map; but I was told that 
the Tull-i-Kuman was built upon the site 
of what has once been the Killa Suffeed, 
which like all the other Killa Suffeeds, is 
assigned to the days of Rustam and the 
white demon. | atta 
The Tull-i-Kuman is surrounded by 
encampments, and is eused as a keep for 
the flocks and herds of the chief and his 
people. In times of danger, these people re- 
tire to caves and hiding places in the ad- 
jacent hills. ote a 
| he Tull-i-Kuman and its dependent 
forts are nominally under the authority of 
the Syfool Moolk, (a son of Shah Kamran,) 
who resides at Ghorey said to be about 35 
miles north of Toot-i-Gusserman, but he 
has not been able for a long time past to 
extract any thing from them in the shape ~~ 
of revenue or taxes, and they enjoy their 
fields and their flocks, without paying 
any regard to the constituted authority, 
which is too weak to enforce its demands. 
| Camé again upon the hth. ; abun- 
ldance of water on the road between the 
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Khaushrood; 6 |E.8.E. boundary between Kamran’s territory and 
River, that of the Candahar sirdars. = 
(continyed. ) ; | 


" 
Washeer, -+)} 14 |E.b 8S.» Four forts situated on a fine stream, and 
; surrounded by rich cultivation and gar- 
déns. 
Village with a stream from a Aahreez. 
The road in some places rugged, but pass- 
fable for wheel carriages. No fresh water 
~ (during the first 10 or 12 miles. Thjs road 
is to the south of that followedy Conolly, 
which leads through tfe villages of Poo-. 
sand and Numzand. j eo 
Village surrounded by a mud-wall and 
towers. 


Byabanck, .| 24 E. 





Dooshaukh 51a od E. 


















Lur, “-| 3$! E. Deserted fort with a stream from ‘a/- 
, vreez; no encampments in 4he vicihity. 
7 &=E.S.E. Stream near a deserted fort, agd some 
| encampments of Barukzyes. Road perfect- 
| ily level. : a 
4 §E.S.E.| Fort small, but strong and in food repair. 


This fort was built by Futteh Khan Ba- 
rukzyg for his mother, who is said to have 
held a petty court, here. Abundance of 
water. 

The fort ofGirishk is built upon a mound 
about two miles from the right bank of the 
Helmund. Girishk isa place of constderable 
strength, and if properly garrisoned, would 
reguire a force of three or four thousand 
men, with a small train of artillery, (4 iron 
guns and 2 or 3 mortars would Ue suffici- 
ent,) to ensure its capture. here are 
four or five old guns in the fort, but 
they appeared to be in an unserviceable 
tate. ; 

" Between the river and the fort is a fine 
chummun, (pasture land,) intersected by 
water-courses, and dotted with gardens, 

d graves, and villages. The country 
fround the fort might be easily flooded, and 

the approach to it thus rendered exceeding- 
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Girishk, ..| 21 | S. E. |ly dificult to a besieging force. Mahomed 
(continued) Siddick Khan, a clever intelligent young 
| man, one of the sons of Sirdar Kohundil 
Khan, (the eldest of the Candahar bro- 
thers,) rules at Girishk, and is the gover- 
nor of the frontier district. He is attempt- 
ing to form a corps of infantry, to be drilled 
and disciplined after the European man- 
= ner. I saw about a hundred of his re- 
e | cruits, armed with Sticks in lieu of mus- 
~~ © kets. being drilled by a fellow who looked 
f e |very much like a runaway sepoy dressed 





in a gay English uniform. When I passed 
through Girishk, Mahomed Omar Khan 
and AMiahomed Osman Khan, two sons of 
Kohundil Khan, were encamped in_ the 
vicinity, with about two hundred followers, 
on the way to join the Persian army be- 
| _ |fore Herat. The measure was most un- 
. popular, and it was given out that after a 
> | sufficient force had keen collected, the 
young chiefs would in the first instance 
undertake a plundering expedition against 
‘ Furrah and Subzawaur. 
Rood-i-Hel-| 2 E. The Etymander of the ancients, Broad 


mund, .. and@ exceedingly rapid river not fordable 
(River, ) | at this season. The distance between the 
no's ¢ banks is about a thousand yards, but in 


spring it is said to spread itself over the 
low ground on its right bank, and some- 
times to approach within a few hundred 
yards of the walls of Girishk. The Hel- 
mund takes its rise in the mountains to 
| the west of Cabool, and after a course of 
_ |600 miles, during which it is joined by 
several considerable streams, the principal of 
which are the Turnuk, the/rghundab, the 
Shah Burd and the Khaushrood, it falls 

into the Jake of Tumah. & 
There is usually a small boat at this 
place, by which travellers cross the river 
. ‘when the stream is not fordable ; but this 
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Kiood-i-Hel-| 2 
mund, 
(River,) 
(confinued.) 
Khak-i- | 24 
Chanpan, | 


~ 


—— 


ee | Direction. 


Kooshk-i- | 7 .Eb S. 


Nakhood, | 
) 
| 
Houzi-Mud I4 


dud Khan. | 
Candahar, 26 
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had been destroyed a shortJime before our 





arrival, and we crossed the river on an 








elephant, the water being in some places 
abgut seven feet deep, 3d June. 


K.5.E. <A grove of mulberry trees with a small 


stream ; there is no Water between the 
Helmund and this place. : 

A great deal of rich cultivation, and 
several fine groves and gardens, in the 
vicinity. Abundance of water. The ruins of 
an ancient fort called the Kidla-icNadir, 
which must have been #place of consider- 
able strength in its day, about 2 miles td 
the west of Koosh-i-Nakhood. 

A large tank on the right of road- 


The Urghundab, a fine stregm about half 
a mile to the right of road, the banks of the 
river thickly studded with gardens and 
villages. The Urghandab after passing Can- 
dahar, takes a westerly course #s far as the 
Houz-i-Muddud Khan, and then turns to 
the South, not it is Jayl down in Arrow- 
smiths map. The road from«the Houz to 
Candahar passes through a succession of 
fields, and gafdens, and villages, which cover 
this fertile and delightful valley, the breadth 
of which varies from 3 to 9 miles. « Nearly 
the whole of the water of the Urghundab is 
taken off by canals, for the purpose of irriga- 
tion. 
The route by which I travetled from 
Herat to Candahar, was nearl the same 
as that followed in 1828 by Lieutenant 
Conolly, to the accuracy of whose state- 
ments and descriptions, I can bear ample 
testimony. I calculated the distance to be 
380Lemiles by the average rate of a fast- 
walking horse, which I found to be 4 miles 
an hour on level ground. 

The journey is performed by horsemen 
in ten and sometimes in nine days, but ca- 
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Candahar, 6 f. |ravans of laden mules are usually from 1 
(continued.) sixteen or eighteen days between Herat 


and Candahar. The country is occupied 
by pastoral tribes, chiefly of the Noorzye, 
| Atchikzye and Barukzye branches of the 
Dooranee Affghans. They are possessed of 
numerous flocks and herds, and in the vi- 
cinity of their Ahat/s or encampments, they 
| raise a sufficiency of grain for their own con- 
sumption. These Ahai/(s, which generally 
consist of from fifteen to fifty tents, are 
e jseattered over the face of the country, and 
. jas they are usually at some distance from 
the road, it is impossible for a mere traveller 
even to make a rough guess at the extent 
of population, or the amount of the re- 
sources of the country. 
To the South of the route above describ- ‘ 
ed, isanother which passes through Bakwa, 
and which was followed by Forster in 1783, 
since which time I b®lieve no European 
has travelled it. The Southern, or Dilaram | 
« road, as ig is usually called, is described as 
| being perfectly level, and not more than 
| forty or fifty miles longer than the North- 
erm or more direct one; but there is a 
a * scarcity of water on it, some of the halting 
: vl eG places being upwards of thirty miles apart. 
It is however travelled’ by caravans and 
horsemen, and for an army it would have 
the advantage of passing within a short - 
‘ distance of Furrah and Subzawaur, from 
.. which places supplies almost to any extent 
eg = | : are procurable. 
The | ty of Candahar is of an obldng shape, thea gt, North and ‘ 
South, g about 2,0 , and the greadth 1 600 yards. The city is 
enclosed aay a mud wall with circular bastions at regular intervals. 
The height of the walls may be about thirty feet, the ditch is dry, and 


from ten to sixteen feet deep, and fifteen broad, in some places less. A 
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wall loopholed for musquetry, about six feet high, runs round the searp 
of the ditch, between which and the main wall, is a level place or 
Jausse braye, eight or ten feet in breadth; the works are in tolerable 
repair. 

Candahar is surrounded by gardens and enclosed fields, which would 
afford cover to a besieging force almost up to the edge of the ditch. 
About a hundred yards from the S. W. angle, is a large walled gar- 
den, which was taken possession of by Shah Shooja in his attempt 
upon Candahar in 1834, and which formed a strong advanced post for 
his troops. . ; 

Candahar is a place of no strength, and might be*taken by esealade ; 
but should this be deemed a hazardous experiment, fourliron gyns 12 
or 18-pounders, would effect a practicable breach yp the “ourse of a 
day's firing. J . 

Three or four mortars (8 and 54 inches) should be added. 

Supplies almost to any extent may be drawn from the surrounding 
country. . 
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Kulla-i-kha-| 13 |E. and) <A half ruined village. Road for the 
_ lek-dad | E.N.E. |first two or three miles led throug) gar- 
Khan, . dens and cultivation, after which we tra- 
| “ velled over @n open uncultivated plain. 
Good level road free from stones; water 
only amongst the gardens and cultvation. 
Kulla-i-A- | 83 Eb N.| A small fort in tolerable repair, with a 
zim Khan, | stream of clear water. 
| & Eb N.| Opening in a low range of hills. 
Khail-i-Ak-| 7 |E.N.E.| Road good, but stony. 
hoond, or »...N.E.b/ <A few houses built round the tomb of 
‘“Dominie’s”| “| E. /a saintgd school-master, situated on the 
Khail, right bank of the river Turnuk. The course 
ee of the Turnah, (N. E. and 8S. W.) is 
imarked by a green line of tamarisk trees. 
| ! ‘A good deal of cultivation round the 
village. j 
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Julduk, ,- 
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Road excellent. Cultivation the whole 
way, but no villages or k/Aai/s to be seen, 
the people having retired from the vicinity 
of the highfvay, to avoid the extortions of 
the great men who frequent the road. 

A minaret about 40 feet high on the 
right of the road, said to mark the spot 
where an arrow of Ahmed Shah's fell, 
when that monarch was shooting from an 
eminence, which is pointed out on the 
left of the road. 

No habitation to be seen. Bivouac 
on the right bank of the Turnuk, in the 
district of Khower Taneh, two or three 
miles beyond the minar, at a place called 
'* Jalloogeer,” or “‘the bridle full,” the 
road bad and stony; for a short distance 
with this exception, the road perfectly level 
and good, following the right bank of the 
Turnuk. The valley of the Turnuk is 
now, (12th June,) a Riess of waving corn 
ripe for the sickle. — 

A village surrounded by gardens, about 
a mile to the left of the road. 

« Crossed the Turnuk near a mill, which 
marks the boundary between the country 
of the Dooranees, and that of the Ghil- 
ees. 
: Here we diverged from the direct road, 
which leads along the right bank of the 
Turnuk, and passes Kelat-i-Ghiljee, but 
which is now seldom taken by travellers, 
in eonsequence of its being infested by 
robbers, or lawless Ghiljee chiefs, who 
either send their followers to attack car- 
avans, or levy oe ae themselves, 
under yarious pretences. The principal 
of these are, the sons of one Shaabadeen 
Khan , and are considered as the chiefs of 
this part of the country. They are upwards 
are seldom 











mentione by their own names, being gene- 
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Ford, -...| 8 . E. |rally called ‘“* Buchachaee@® Shaabadeen,” 


(continued. ) the sons of Shaabadeen. They reside at 
Kelat-i-Ghiljee and in the forts of this 
district, between the territories of the 
Ameer and the Sirdarse and are uncon- 
trolled by either, although nominally their 
country is under the rule of the latter. 

KRulla-i-Ra- & E.bN.| A small fort. Our route from the river 

mazan | E.N-.E|lay amongst low hills—road story, but 
Khan, .. | passable for wheel carriages. o 

| | - Black mail was levied of ts at this 

| | | place by Shaabadéen’s men, who had, 

| | heard of our being in the vicinity.. 

22 NOE. Small garden and Ahareez in the dis- 

| trict of Koorrum. Passed several forts 

and Afaitls with slips of cultivation... At 

the Il4th mile Deewalik, a tuined fort, 

| which is said to have been once & con- 

siderable place. As far as Deewalik the 

country is inhabited by the, Hotukee 

branch of the tribe of Ghiljees—the district 

of Koorrum is inhabited by 7akhees. The 

river Furnuk two and tiree miles distant 
| | |behind some low hills to the westward. 

Kulla-i- 30 N.E. Several fogis ; the road from Koorum 

Jaafferee, | over undulating ground, passable for wheel 

carriages. MAhai/s and forts on _either 
hand, but at some distance from the road. 
At the 8th mile, Gloondee, said to be a 
large village. We passed it in the dark, 
the residence of one of the sons of, Shaaba- 
deen. 
At the Kulla-i-Jaafferee, we dgain en- 
tered the valley of the Zwrnusk. Forts 
| and fails are seen in every direction— 
rich fertile tract of country on the banks 
of the gtream. . 

N. E. Crossed the Turnuk, water reaching to 

W NE. ‘horses’ knees. 

The first fort of the district of Mookoor, 
which forms a part of the government of 


ot Cabool. — 


Koorrum, .. 
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Sourceofthe) 66 NNE. Several fine springs under a range of 


Turnuk, .. 


y 


— 
Kareezin the 


Obehor ® 
WU ba, 


Chardeh, .. 
° . 


Khureez,... 
Khareez, .. 


Water Mills. 


Cheh! Bu- 
ehagan, -. 


; 


Ghuznee, .-. 


hills; road for the last ten miles lay 
through fields of waving corn, (wheat and 
barley,) clover and madder. Forts thickly 
spread over the country, and abundance of 
Water at every step. ‘These forts form the 
district of Mookoor. Road level and free 
from stones. 


14 NNE.. Road sandy. Obeh isa pastoral district, 
distract of . 


the whole plain covered with flocks of 
sheep and goats, and droves of camels, 

© ‘but few forts are to be seen. Some khails 
under the hills, on either side of the road, 
at the distance of 6 or 8 miles. 


LG NN E. One of the thousand forts of the fertile 


8 


district of Karabagh, which is chiefly peo- 

pled by Hazarehs. 

- The whole country as far as the eye can 

reach, one large field of wheat. The har- 
vest is gathered in, early in July. 

N. E. Good level road. ° 


N.E.| Road execrable, sandy and large round 
®@ stones. » ; 
*é In the district of Nanee. Between this 


districtand Karrabagh is that of Moorakee, 
which is said to be very populous, and to 
contain many forts, but I saw nothing of 
it, as I passed it in the dark. 

N. E. Fine grove ; a place of pilgrimage, road 
good, numerous villages chiefly on the right, 
inhabited by the Underee division of the 
Ghiljees; the whole plain covered with 
green wheat and fine clumps of trees. Abun- 
dance of water. 


4 NNE. The present town of Ghuznee is a small 





place, not more than O yards square, 
said to have been the cif€del of a former 
town. It was built by the Jagatars 400 
years ago, and is situated on the Southern 
slope of a hill, to the S. W. of two minars, 
. which are said to mark the spot upon 
which, or near which, stood the bazar of 
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Tombof Sul. 
tan Maho- 
med, 





Shushgao,..| 





Sydabad, .. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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4 |NNE. |Sultan Mahmood’s city. ‘Lhe walls of mo- 














dern Ghuznee are lofty, and stand upona 
khahreez or fausse braye, of consider- 
alle elevation, but the ditch is narrow, and 
of no depth, and the whole of the works are 
commanded by some hifis to the N. E. and 
N. of the place. At the Northern and 
upper end of the town is a hill, upon which 
has been constructed a small citadg], form- 
ing the palace of the governor, (Gholam 
Hyder Khan,) a son of Ameer #oat Maho- 
med. [saw one mrge“Sunmanageable gun 
and four smaller ones, as I passed from the 
gate of the town to the citadel. I had no 
opportunity, however, of examining their 
state. The approach to Ghuznee from the 
South is highly picturesque,and tht cita- 
del, from its great height, looks forgidable. 
The river of Ghuznee flows from the North 
under the Western face of the -town; it 
supplies the place and the surrounding 
country with an abundance of water. 
Ghugnee may centain 980 to 1000 families 
of Taujiks, Dooranees, and Mindoo shop- 
keepers and merchants. As Ghuznee 
commands the high road between Canda- 
har and Cabool, it would be necessary that 
a force advancing from the former upon 
the latter place, should take possession of 
it; but this could be easily accomplished, 
as the works are of no strength, and are 
commanded as above-mentioned’ 

This celebrated place of pilgrimage is 
situated in the midst of a large village, 
surrounded by fime gardens with several 
running streams. 

Narrow defile, called the Tung-i-Sheer, 
a vefy strong position, but I believe it may 


Village, water, and cultivation. 
Village. The country between Shushgao 
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Sydabad, ..| 23 


W. and Sydabad highly cultivated, a fine 
(continued. ) 


valley between low hills, villages at every 
step, abundance of water. Road good, but 
stony in some places. 
Bridge called the Pull-i-Shaikhabad. The 
Logur river runs here from N. W.to 8. E. 
” | crossing the valley, and entering some hills 
2 | to the Kastward. 
Top, = .--;| 6) N. Village. 
River ef Ca. 12 N. Ford. Rapid stream, about 20 yards 
bool, > broad, water at this season (June) stirrup 
| © jdeep. The Cabool river comes from a 
break in the hills to the N. W. of this 
point, and runs in a South Easterly direc- 
tion, through a similar break called the 
Tung-i-“* Lullunder,” in the Eastern range. 
Mydaéh, .. ' 4)- N. A collection of villages to the left of the 


LogurRiver, 4 





road, rich cultivation, abundance of water. 
The country between Ghuznee and Mydan 
is chiefly inhabited by Wurdeks, who 
claim descent from tht? Imaum Zeinala- 
Se ; they number about 12,000 fami- 
ies, and may 90,000 rupees to govern- 
ment; they are divided into three 
branches. 
| ° Malyar Chief,.. ....Koorum Khan. 
2. Noaree ditto .. .. ..Tein Khan. 
: 3. Meer Khail ditto ..Jan anaes 
an. 
Urghundee, 94\/EN.E.| Several fine villages forming the dis- 
trict of Urghundee, about a mile to the 
= North of the high road. 

i4 E. Half way from Urghundee, the v we 

| of Kulla-i-Hajee. From this place to t 
city, the road passes through a succession 
| of gardens and fields ; the whole country 
. intersected by water-course® brought from 
the river ofCabool ; road excellent, villages 





and gardens as far as the eye can reach. 
The approach to Caboo) from the West, 

is through a narrow defile, which forms as 

it were the Western gate of the city ; and 
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Cabool Bool,| 12 


Khak Tee-| 25 
zee, © lee 


ot 
_.* 





Direction. 
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through this defile, runs the river of Ca- 
bool, which afterwards flows through the 
centre of the city. ‘The hills on both sides 
have been fortified with lines of wall, 
flanked at regular intgrvals by massive 
towers; but the works which have fallen 
to decay, are too extensive & be properly 
defended, and the height may be easily 
turned, - 

The citadel or Bala Hisgar, situated at 
the Eastern extremity, of the city, is a 
place of no strengt®, being commanded hy 
jheights in the vicinity. 

There are about 40 guns in Cabool, most 

of which are in a serviceable state. 
The route between Candahar and Ca- 
‘bool above described, is generally blocked 
up by snow during four months of winter, 
but at the other seasons good, and passable 
for all descriptions of wheel “carriages. 
Water is abundant, and supplies are pro- 
curable at any season, for an army of 
290 of 30,000 rffen. AWaravan travels be- 
tween Candahar and Cabool in fifteen days, 
but horsemen perform the journey in 8 
days, and couriers in 6. 

I estimated the distance at 317 miles, 
but the direct route via Kelat-i-Ghiljee is 
shorter by about ten or fifteen miles. 

Village—road good, through gardens 
and fields. 


S.E. &) Ditto, situated on the skirt ofa range of 
E. 


lofty hills. At the 4th mile, erfered a de- 
file called Tung-i-Khoord Cabool, about 3 
miles in length. Ascended a small stream, 
which is crossed by the road every 50 
yards. After passing the defile, the road 
enters an open country, the village of 
Khoord Cabool two miles to the right. 
Twelve miles beyond Bootchak, another 
defile. Road hilly and stony; in some 
places impassable for guns. 
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Khak Tee-) 26 |S. E.&) Between the second defile and Teezee, 
zee, . E. j|the road passes over the Huft Kothul, 
(continued. ) or seven Passes. KhoodjBuksh Khan is 
the chief of this district. 
Hissaruk, | 17 LE.b S.| Cluster of villages on the Soorkhrood 
(Pissaruck stream. After leaving Teezee, steep ascent 
| 


of Arrow - for about 5 miles, mountains covered with 
smith’s pine and holly oak, magnificent scenery, 
map ?> road impassable for guns, abrupt descent 
rs = for about two miles ; the road or pathway 

sa le «lin the bed of a mountain stream. 
! ° The Soorkhrood flows from a break in 


the mountains to the East of Hissaruk. 
| The skirt of these mountains, covered with 

gardens and villages. 
Ishpan,---- sal E.S.E.| Village on the left of the road. Between 





Cabool and this place the country is inha- 
bited by Ghiljees, but we here enter the 
districts peopled by MAAogianees. Forded 
the Soorkhrood, cledr rapid stream near 
Hissaruk, water at this season (June) 
stirrup deep, and about 2U yards broad. 
The Soerkhrood after being fed by 
numberless mountain streams, which come 
down from the ranges called Suffeed Koh, 
joins the Cabool river near Jellalabad. 
Large village. Abundance of water; 
fine cultivation, road stony, but passable 
for wheel carriages, crossed several moun- 
tain streams, running from South to North. 
Village in a valley running down from 
the Suffeed Koh. Abundance of water, 
rdens and cultivation. After leaving 
ookoor Khail, the road descends into a 






















| 


Mookoor 12 |E.b 8S. 


Khail,” 





—_—_— 


Warzeh, .., 14 |E.3.E. 







on the ny sd, n ida of the 
Phe Gth mile passed the cele- 
Se hog Ere 
ithe left; at the | mile, villages an 

; gardens on the skirts of f the ‘Suffeed Koh 
range. 
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on Agaum, 7 |E.S. Village, situated in a. valley similar 


E. 
& S. E.|to that of Wurzeh. Fine stream, gardens, 
and rich cultivation. Villages as far as 
; the eye can reach. 

oad stony, but passable for guns. Sir- 
dar Mahomed Akbar KRfan, ason of Ameer 
Dost Mahomed Khan, was egeamped with 
his troops in the valley of Agaum. This 
young man although not the eldest, is said 
to be possessed of more power and influ- 
ence than any of the other song, fle has 
acquired a high chgracter for courage, and 
he certainly displayed this quality in the 
affair of Jumrood. The government of 
Jellalabad has been entrusted to him, and 
if he is not greatly respected by the people, 
he is certainly the least unpopular ef the 
family. His immediate d@bendents are 
said to be devoted to him. His troops 
Were scattered in the different. villages 
near Agaum, when I passed theough tMat 
place, but I believe he has twelve guns, 
chiefly G-poundess, in ajserviceable condi- 
tion ; %& corps of about 1500, Jazayurchees, 
a fine body of men armed with long heavy 
guns which e@re fired from a rest, and will 
carry a ball four hundred yards with pre- 
cision, and two or three thousand good 

horses. | 
Village. The road or rather pathway 
for the first six miles led through gardens 











» and rice fields, the whole country flooded 
for the purpose of irrigation, ynpassable 
for guns. There is, however, gun road, 
which makes a circuit of some miles be- 
tween Agaum and Jellalabad, the remain. 

- . der of the road passable for wheel carriages. 

Jellalabad is situated on the Aight bank of the Cabool river, which 

is here a stream of considerable volume, and about half a mile broad. 
. Round Jellalabad are the remains of a wall of considerable extent, 
but the place is now reduced to a mere village, surrounded by exten- 

"= sive ruins. | | 


3k 
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The various routes between Jellalabad and Peshawur have been 
already minutely described. At this season of the year (June,) the 
river route is generally followed, as being the safest and most ex pedi- 
tious. Rafts are formed of splinters of wood, which hold together 
from twenty to a hundred inflated bullock skins, and an accident 
rarely happens furing the months of May, June and July, when the 
water is of sufficient depth to cover the rocks, which are dangerous at 
other seasons. Near Jellalabad, the riger runs in a broad bed with 
low banks on eaeh side; distant hills with snow on their sum- 
mits on either hand. The space between the foot of these hills and 
the river, covered with villages and green fields. Fine groves of trees 
scatterei along the banks. The stream, when I passed down, was 
running at.the rate of six or seven miles an hour. A few miles below 
Jellalabad, the Cabdool eviver is joined by a broad and rapid stream of 
considerable volume, called Durya-i-Koower. The distance between 
Jellalabad and Peshawur by the river route, is about 90 miles. This 
distance is performed on a raft of 25 skins, impelled by two large oars, 
in about twelve hours. Half way is the large village of Lalpoor, 
situated on the left bank of the river, the residence of Saadut Khan, 
chief of he Momund tribe, which is said to number 4,000 families. 
After passing Lalpoor, the river flows for about thirty miles in a deep 
narrow channel, walled in by precipitous rocky mountains of great 
height. Imthis part of the river are most of the whirlpools and dan- 
gerous places. One called the Shutr Gurdun, or camel's neck, 26 or 
27 miles below Lalpoor, is particularly dreaded by the raftsmen, and 
is considered even in the best season a place of peril. Two or three 
miles below Shutr Gurdun, the river debouches from the mountains, 
and enters an open cultivated country. At the village of Muchnee, 
‘on the lett bank, tolls are levied on rafts passing down theriver. From 
Muttee, @ small village on the right bank of the river, seven or eight 
miles below Shutr Gurdun, Peshawur is distant about 14 miles. The 
country was overflowed for the purpose of irrigation, and the road 
which passed through a succession of rice fields, was scarce! y passable 
to Jaden ponies. -* ‘ 
_ I need say nothing of the present state of Peshawur, or of the route 
through the Punjaub from that place to Loodhiana, both having been 
minutely described by others. . : 
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Appendiz to Mr. Blyth's Report for December Meeting, \842. 
[Continued from vol. XII, p. LOLI. ] 


Mynahs.—In Vol. XI, p. 178 (dis), [thought it necé@ssary to deseribe 
the two Hill Mynahs of India (genus Gracula, v. Eulabes, Cuv-), and 
I have now approximated todhese my Aznpeliceps coronatus (vide XI, 
986): perhaps an enumeration of the other Indian Mynahs will not 
be unacceptable. These vary considerably in form and habit, and may 
“4 be resolved into different minor groups. The genus Pastor, Tem- 

minck, apud G. R. Gray, is typified by P. roseus ; and Acritlotheres, 
Vieillot, by Acr. ¢ristis. I shall begin with the more bujky“heavy- 
formed species, which seek their food chiefly a wifolly on the ground. 
Of these, the two first are distinguished by having a large naked space 
under and beyond the eye. 
l. Aer. tristis, (Gm.) Vieillot; Pastor tristoides, Hodgson, men- 
tioned in J. A. S., V. note to p. 773. (Common M¥au.) Every- 
F where abundant throughout India in the vicinity of human abéddes and 
cultivation, and remarkable for its familiarity. It rarely nidificates 
except in the cavities of buildings. : F 

2. Acr. ginginianus; Turdus } ginginiagus, Latham ; Gracula gri- 
sea, Daudin ; Cossyphus griseus, *Dumeril. (Bank Myn-u. ) Common 
in Bengal (though not in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta), 
Nepal, Assam, and in the Tenasserim provinces ; but has never been 
observed by Mr. Jerdon in the Indian peninsula. It frequents¢he vici- 
nity of water, at least during the breeding season, when it builds in 
holes in river-banks, The frontal feathers are erectile, forming a slight 
crest less developed than in the two next species, and these on the 
sides of the head are directed towards the median line. @he young 
are plain gréyish-brown, much as in the immature Sturnus vulgaris, 
but exhibit a whitish wing-spot and tips to the tail-feathers, and the 
: plumage of theesides of the crown is disposed as usual. This species 
may generally be obtained of the Calcutta dealers. 

The two next retain the bulky form of the preceding, but have no 
naked space on the face, and the frontal feathers stand up, a a 


“a short and laterally compressed crest. 


a) 
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3. Acr. cristatellus ; Gracula cristatella, Lin. ; Pastor griseus, Hors- 
field; P. ertstailoides, Hodgson, J. A. S., V. note to p. 773. (Sun- 
cRESTED Mywnan.) Common in Bengal, Nepal, and eastward to the 
Chusan Archipelago, also in the Burmese and Malay countries ; but 
replaced in Southern India by the next species. Always nidificates in 
the hollows of trees. 

4. Aer. fuscus ; Pastor fuscus, Temminck, apud Griffith's work ; P. 
Mahrattensis, Sykes. (Dusky Mynant) Closely allied to the last, 
but smaller, with the upper-parts inclining to brown inStead of ashy, 
and the irides greyish-white instead of bright yellow. Southern India. 

Acr. fuliginosus, Nobis. In a collection of bird-skins procured in 
the vicinity of Macao, are two specimens of a Mynah allied to Acr. 
cristatelius> bilt obviously distinct in species, though being in a transi- 
tional state of feather from the immature to the adult garb, the latter 
eannot be fully described at present. Length about ten inches, of 
wing five and a quarter, and tail three inches; bill to gape an 
inch and a quarter, and tarse an inch and a half. The new feathers 
of the upper®parts were coming dusky-cinereous, of the breast and 
flanks a purer dark cinereous, resembling in hue the fore-neck and 
breast of “Acr. cristatel/us: the belly and vent are uniformly coloured 
with the reat of the under-parts, and the lower tail-coverts are 
blackish, whereas,in bot) the preceding species these are nearly or 
quite white &t all ages: the nestling plumage of the head is blackish, 
and the form of the feathers ipdicates that these would be slender and 
elongated in the adult, which has probably a slight frontal crest less 
develop@d than in Acr. ecristatellus; the new feathers of the wings are 
bronzed black, except the base of the primaries and the coverts im- 
pending them, which are white: tail wholly blackish: the beak is less 
compresséf than in Aer. cristatellus, and the tip of the upper mandible 
is more distinctly incurved and emarginated; the colour of both 
mandibles would seem to have been orange at base, and white for the 
terminal half; the legs apparently have been yellow. There is no naked 
skin upon the face; and its superior size, with the *total absence of 
white upon the tail and fits under-coverts, So Sane this Bpecios 
readily from Acr. cristatellus of any age. | 
| The next are smaller and lighter-formed, more. “allied to Sturnus, 
but having a shorter and more yin css bill. Their habits are much 
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more arboreal, as they seek their food upon trees, and are very rarely 
seen on the ground. They constitute the Sturnia of Lesson. 

1. St. pagodarum ; Turdus pagodarum, Lin. (Brauminee Mywnau.) 
Body greyish, the ear-coverts, neck, and under-parts, bright buff, with 
mesial streaks to the feathers of different texture ; the cap black, and 
bearing a long pendent crest of slender pointed feathers ; thighs, lower 
tail-coverts, and tips of the outer tail-feathers, white. Female rather 
less deeply coloured, with the crest not quite so long: and young 
yellowish-grey, inclining to pale buff on the throat and breast ; the cap 
at first concolorous or nearly so, afterwards dusky-black and not crest- 
ed. An abundant species in the Carnatic, and occasionglly observed 
in other parts of Southern India: in Lower Bengal it is chiefly met 
with towards the close of the coo] season, frequenting the’arbereal cotton 
then in blossom. It may often be obtained of tle Caleutta birddealers, 

2. St. Malabarica: Turdus Malabaricus, Gm., but not Paster - 
Malabaricus, apud Jerdon, Madr Jl. XI, 22, which refers to the next 
species.” (Grey Mynan.) Upper-parts grey, the forehead and throat 
whitish, the former occasionally pure white; and entife under-parts 
from the fore-neck ferruginous-buff, deep and bright-coloured in old 
males, and comparatively very faint in the younger females; ; “primaries 
slightly green-glossed black and tipped with grey, and the middle tail- 
feathers greyish, the rest dusky, successively more broadly tipped with 
deep ferruginous. The wings and tail, and in fact the plumage gene- 
rally, are quite those of a typical Sturnys. Young pale greyish, light- 
er underneath, with rufous tips to the outer tail-feathers. ‘There are 
few birds which abrade their plumage so much by the time tht moult- 
ing season comes round: the colours fade, and even make a near ap- 
proach to uniformity. It is very common in Bengal, Nepal, and 
Assam, but apparently rare or perhaps local in the peninsul& of India. 

3. St. dominicana (? di olim P. mailabaricus apufl Jerdon.t 
(WuHIrTsc-HEADED _Mywnan.) Closely allied to the preceding, but dis- 


*According to Nr.Yerdon, the Pastor nanus vel Gracula cinerea of Lesson's Traitd 
appears to refer to this species. © . 

+ No doubt the Pastor dominicanus apud Lesson, Voy. de Bélanger, stated to be 
tolerably common on the Continent of India; but its identity with the Philippine 
species so named, remains I suspect to be ascertained. In a letter just received from 
Mr. Jerdon, that naturalist remarks that ‘+ Pastor dominicanus, as described by Lesson 
{in his Traitd 7] can never be my malabaricus,”’ 
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tinguished structurally by its longer tail, and in colour by having the 
whole head, neck, throat and breast, silky-white, the back of a more 
albescent grey, and the primaries plain black; the flanks, belly, lower 
tail-coverts, and a portion of the tail, being alone rufous. Inhabite 
Southern India, and especially the lofty jungles of the Malabar coast, so 
that the name malabaricus is better applicable to this species than to 
the preceding one. Gmelin, it may be remarked, in his long and 
heterogeneous list of species assigned toethe genus Turdus, has des- 
cribed two very defferent species by the appellation 7. malabaricus, 
namely, thé preceding bird and the PAyllornis (wv. Chlorapsis) mo- 
dernly so named (XI, 957). 

S¢. elegans ; Pastor elegans, Lesson, Voy. de Bélanger, p. 266. This 
is a beautiéul — of the present group, inhabiting Cochin China 
apd the Malay peninsulm. Colour glistening grey, the forehead, lores, 
and throat, medial part of wing, rump, tail-tip, with the belly, flanks, 
and lower tail-coverts, bright golden-ferruginous; fore-part of wing 
white, and the hinder half, brightly bronzed black ; base of tail also 
black ; bill je@d-_coloured, and tarsi yell6w. According to M. Lesson, 
“this species was named P. Chinensis, by Temminck, in Kuhl’s 
Catalogue of Daubenton’s Planches Colortées ; it is both Oriolus Si. 
nensts, sp. 44, and Sturnus sericeus, sp. 8, of Latham ; and Daubenton’s 
figure, pl. pcxvit, where ig is cormies Kink of China, is so bad as to 
give a false ifea."" More or less of this is certainly erroneous. I have 
now before me specimens of bgth sexes of the true Sturnus sericeus, 
Latham, received from Chusan, being evidently that deseribed as such 
by Shawand in the Dict. Class. It is a larger bird than any of the 
preceding members of this group, with a stronger bill less laterally 
compressed at tip, and may be thus distinguished:— _ 1 Se 

St. seri®a, Length nearly nine inches, of wing four and three- 
quarters, and tail two inches and phe eb pees bill to gape an 
inch and one-eighth, and tarsi an inch. “Upper parts of male fine 
glistening ashy, the wings and tail bronzed green-black, excepting the 
coverts: of the primaries which are Mattes entire hea, throat, and 
ck a silky subdued white, the teashiare of the crown slender 












en iddl 7. of the belly, under” ail-c verts, and { fore-f -part of | the under 
surface of the wing, whites bil coral-red with a black tip; and legs 
en ple hs  # 





rs rest of ‘under-parts somewhat paler ashy than the back, 
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bright yellow. Female rather smaller, having the ash-colour of the 
male replaced by brown, pale on rump, and the head and throat dingy 
whitish, passing into ashy-brown on the occiput. A handsome species, 
with delicate silky plumage." 

St. cana, Nobis. I can only describe this species from an imper- 
fectly moulted specimen received from Macao. Length about seven 
inches, of wing three inches and seven-eighths, and tail two inches and 
three-eighths ; bill to gape an,inch, and tarse seven-eighths of an inch. 
Colour of the new feathers of the crown and back glain brownish-ash, 
and of those of the breast and flanks the same but much,paler and de- 
licately tinted, all being rounded as in the nestling plumage, not 
slender and elongate as usual in this group; throat and belly al- 
bescent: the unshed nestling feathers are unifomnlye of a Paler or 
browner grey above, and lighter-coloured below: wtngs and tail darker, 
the primaries and middle tail-feathers glossy nigrescent: some of the 
larger coverts upon each wing towards the scapularies are white in the 
specimen, which however I conceive to be partial albinism, and not to 
be a constant character ; but the coverts of the primariegare alsd white 
for the greater part of their outer web, which is more probably normal : 
tertiaries brownish and pale-edged, and the outer tail-feathers whitish 
towards their tips: bill yellowish, mixed with dusky ; and*legs appear 
to have been sullied yellow. This is obviously a distinct species from 
any of the foregoing. , . 

The Pastor tricolor, Horsfield, Lin. Trans. x111, 155, v. P. mela- 
nopterus, Wagler, is probably another ‘Species of this group inhabiting 
Java. . 

According to Mr. G. R. Gray (List of the Genera of Birds, 2nd 
edit.), the type of the genus Pastor is P. roseus, (Lin.) Tem., which is 
very common in many parts of India, but visits the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta only towards the end of the cool season, when flocks of 
this species and of Sturnia”pagodarum are not unfrequently observed 
upon the arboreal cotton then in blossom. Nearly related to this, 
according to M. “Lesson, is a Peguan species, P. pequanus, Lesson, 

* in Mr. Strickland’s catalogue of itis Chinese birds exhibited in London ( Ann. 
and Mag. Nat. Hist., Sept. 1845, p. 221), the above species is termed Acridotheres 
sericeus, with the remark, that it ‘* is quite distinet from 4. dauricus, Pall., with 


which ‘it is united by Wagler.”’ To whith of the minor groups this A. dawricus 
should be referred, it is not easy to divine from the description of it, 
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having “les plumes capistrales courtes et serres,” : it would seem to 
connect the present form with Sternia. Mr. Eyton has described 
a Mynah from the Malay peninsula as Pastor Malayensis, P. Z. S. 
1839, p. 103; and the Turdus ocrocephalus, Gm. (Tem., pl. col. 
136), said to inhabit Ceylon and Java, is referred to the group of 
Mynahs by Stephens.* 

The ordinary Indian Starling, Sturnus contra and capensis, Auct., 
Pastor jalla, Uorsfield, and apparently FP. auricularis of the Dict. 
Class., constitutes, Mr. Hodgson’s division Sturnopasteor: and the 
Hima! tarling, considered to be identical with S¢. vulgaris by 
most authe , certainly differs considerably from the European bird in 
the form of its beak, which is longer and more compressed at tip, 
being Grayn out to a much finer point, besides that this organ never 
turns yellow as in*the European Starling: considerable numbers are 
_ gometimes sold alive in Calcutta, brought from the hilly regions of 
Bengal (as Monghyr, &c.), observation of which has led me to con- 
clude that the distinctions above-mentioned are permanent, and there- 
fore fo follow Mr. Hodgson in styling’ this oriental analogue of the 
common European Starling Sé. indicus, 

Fiflally, there remain two oriental species of Sturnide, which, 
though by*no means nearly allied, have both been referred to the 
genus Lamprotornis. One is Calornis cantor, (Latham) G. R. Gray, 
v. Zurdus chalybeus, and 7. strigaluS, Horsfield, which the Society has 
received from Arracan and the Tenasserim provinces, where it would 
seem to be very common. What are probably once-moulted females, ra- 
ther than the young of the year, have the under-parts yellowish-white, 
with green-black central streaks to the feathers; and in one specimen be- 
fore me are some mingled under tail-coverts, ofan uniform glossy green- 
black as usuai. The other species is 1. spilopterus, Vigors, figured in 
Gould's Cantwry, an inhabitant of Nep&l and the hill ranges of Assam, 
upon which Mr. Hodgson founds his genu’ Saraglossa, referring it to 
the Meliphagide, and which he characterises as follows : — 

Picky OY -— ne 
-® Io Griffith's edition of the Régne died Vi, 422, is described P. temporatis, 
ene red; eahows: streak over eyes pure white; collar black ; 


and wings black-brown; chest and belly 
r i eleven inches. Bengal, 
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“Genus Saroglossa, H. Bill Chloropsian, but stouter. Tongue 
cartilaginous, flat, furnished with a full brush forwards. Wings con- 
siderably acuminated and firm, Ist quill bastard, 3rd longest, 2nd and 
4th equal, and rather less than the third. ‘Tail firm, stoutish, sub- 
furcate. Legs and feet strong, arboreal, and subrepatory. ‘Tarsus 
(to sole) exceeding thé mid-toe and claw: heavily se@led to the front ; 
smooth to sides, and cultrated behind. Toes medial, unequal; the 
hind one large and depressed. Nails acute, well curved, suited for 
creeping or clinging. = 

“ Type, Lamprotornis spilopterus, Vigors. oo = 

“ Habits monticolous and arboreal, feeding like Chioropsis, to 
which genus and to Mypsipetes, Brachypus, &c., it has ‘most affinity, 
both of structure and manners, seeming to represemt the Styrnfe birds 
in its own group.” I still prefer to retain it amory the Sturnida. 

Another group requiring elucidation, and which has strangely been 

* referred by several authors to that of the Mynahs, is the genus of 
Doomrees ( Malacocercus, Swainson), and its various allies. This 
genus was founded on a Ceylon species, identified by@Ir. Swainson 
with the Gracula striata of the Paris Museum (or Cossyphus striatus, 
Dumeril), and figured by him in his ‘ Zoological Illustrations’ as— 

1. Malacocercus striatus. It closely resembles one frofn Southern 
India, and another from Bengal, Nepal, and Assam; but is distin- 
guished from the first by the absénce of the | pale longitudenal markings 
of the feathers of the back and breast, and from the second by the obvi- 
ous striation of its tertiaries and tail. A Cingalese specimen presented to 
the Society by Willis Earle, Esq., corresponds exactly with Swainson’s 
figure ; the cross-stria being much more conspicuous than in its Bengal 
representative, and consisting of rays of a deeper colour seen at all an- 
gles of reflection: the under-parts also are more deeply timged with 
rufous. Length about nine inches and a half, of wing ten inches, and 
middle tail-feathers four and a quarter, the outermost an inch and one- 
eighth less: tarse an inch and one-eighth : the bill to gape an inch only. 

2. HM. terricalo?, Hodgson ; mentioned as Pastor terricolor, H., in 
J. A. S., V, 771, and also class¢d by Dr. Pearson among the Mynahs 
in X, 650. Resembles the preceding species, excepting that all its 
colours are less brought out, the cross+rays on the tail being faint 


and inconspicuous, and barely discernible on the tertiaries; a very 
3 F 
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weak tinge of fulvous on the abdominal region. Bill an inch and 
one-eighth to gape. This is one of the most common birds of Bengal, 
and it is only after examining a considerable number of specimens, 
that I consider it may be safely separated from M. striatus. 1t extends 
into NepAl and Assam.* 

3. M. Somerdillei ; Timalia Somervillei, Sykes, P. Z. S., 1832, p. 
89. ‘The general colour of this species is somewhat darker, with dis- 
tinct pale mesial streaks on the feathers ef the back and breast, which 
are seen also on the upper-parts of the next species; its tertials are 
but very obscprely striated, but the tail distinctly so, as in the first: 
tarse somewhat shorter than in the two preceding. Mr. Jerdon agrees 
with mein considering this distinct from M. ¢erricolor, which it repre- 


sents iff the Indiam peninsula, extending northward, according to Dr. 


Royle’s list, to the Hlaigs nearest Saharunpore ; but the species of this 
group approximate so very closely, that it is necessary to be most 
cautious in identifying them. Indeed, the present one is not impro- 
bably the original sfriafus, although not that of Mr. Swainson. 

4. iM. grisgus; Turdus griseus, Latham; TVimalia grisea, Jerdon, 
Madr. Jl. No. XXV, 258. This is another peninsular species, also 
closely related to the foregoing, but readily distinguished by its 
inferior size, yellowish-white crown or whole top of the head, and dark 
throat. Common in the Carnatic, and found sparingly in the more open 
portion of the West Coast. 2 

A race allied to this was met with in the Southern Mahratta 


country by Mr. Elliot, being described by him to have whitish legs and — 


feet, instead of yellow (vide Madr. Ji. No. XXV, 259). Mr. Jerdon 
has never observed A. grtseus above the Ghauts. 


* No doubt the Af. striatus of a catalogue of Bengal birds published in the An, 
and Mag. Wat. Hist. 1843, p. 447.—It is also, I perceive from Edwards's description 
of his ‘Brown Indian Thrash,” which was '* brought from Bengal in the East Indies,’ 
decidedly the species intended by him: the figure, too, being chiefly faulty in atti- 
tide, while the colouring of it is enongh to mislead any one. Upon this figure and 
description is founded Turdus canorus, Lin-, and the ‘* Janthocincla canora, (Lin.)"’. 
of Mr. Strickland’s list of some Chinese birds exhibited in London, An. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist. 1843, p- 221, is meant to refer to it, but doubtless indictites some other 86 
cies, probably the Twrdus chinensis, Osbefk, which Linnwus considered identica 


[<o ste Nepe 
with the bird of Edwards, The specific name canorus has accordingly the priori 
for this species, but must be rejected from its extreme inappropriateness: the si 
ing a most particularly harsh voice (atch, afch), and no pretensions whatever 
musical, in the least degree. 
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In the following species, the tail is more elongated, narrower, and 
more graduated :-— 

5. M. Malcolmi ; Timatia Maicolmi, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 88; 
Garrulus albifrons, Gray, in Hardwicke’s Iilustrations. Elevated lands 
of Southern India. Cawnpore (?), apud Hardwicke. 

6. M. Eurlet, Nobis. Allied in form to A/. subruffs, but the beak 
more compressed, and plumage very different. Length nearly ten, 
inches, of which the middle, tail-feathers measure five, the outer- 
most two inches less; wing three and a half; bill,to gape an inch 
and one-eighth, and tarse an inch and a quarter. Upper plumage 
much as in 7, chatarrie@a, the frontal feathers however more defined, 
and less inclining to rufescent, having similar dark central streaks ; 
transverse stric of the tail-feathers scarcely, if at all,-diseernjple? neck 
and throat dull-reddish fulvous, the feathers margiffed paler, and hav- 
ing faint dark central lines: rest of the under-parts dingy albescent- 
brown. Beak yellowish, and legs also light yellowish. Common in 
heavy reed and grass jungle in Bengal, and described from a specimen 
shot in the vicinity of Calcutta by Willis Earle, Esq.ja@o whoin the 
Society is indebted for numerous zoological contributions, Mr. Hodg- 
son has since sent it from Nepal, and Mr. Barb from Tipperah ; and 
it has likewise been procured by Mr. Earle in the Rajmafl district. 
A young one shot near Calcutta is clad in the flimsy nestling plu- 
mage, having the markings generafly less distinct, except ugon the fore- 
head, and the throat and breast of a clearer pale ferruginous. One of 
the drawings of the late Dr. Buchanan Hamilton appears to repre- 
sent this species, and I would have adopted his specific name fos it, had 
this only been a little more euphonious. 

7. M. chatarhea; Timalia chatarh@a, Franklin, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 
118: Cossyphus caudatus (?), Dumeril, vide Dict. Class: Wegalurus 
isabellinus, Sw., “‘ Menag.” Inhabits bushes and grass-jungle in the 
peninsula, also, according to Mr. Frith, the extensive reedy tracts 
covering the churrs in the large rivers of Bengal. Sir A. Burnes obtain- 
ed itin Scinde., ~ 

8. M. subrufus ; Timalia subPufa, Jerdon, Madr. J/., 1839, p. 259: 
T. pecilorhyncha, de la Fresnaye, Rev. Zool. de la Soc. Cuv. 1840, 
p. 65. ‘Tail broader and softer than in the preceding species. Neil- 
gherries. 
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9. M, (?) pellotis ; Timalia pellotis, Hodgson, As. Res. X1X, 182. 
Nepal. 

10. M. (?) nipalensis ; Timalia nipalensis, Hodgson, foc. eit. Mr. 
Hodgson has forwarded two skins as examples of his 7”. pellotis and 
7’. leucotis, which Jatter would seem to be only another name for his 
nipalensis, whfch is stated by him to have the entire cheeks pure 
prhite ; the state of the specimen does not permit me to distinguish 
it from 7’. pellotis, to which, at all evenjs, it is very closely allied.* 

The true Malagocerci have been considered peculiar to India, but 
the Craterogus Jardin of Dr. Andrew Smith's ‘ Zoology of South 
Africa’ appears to me to belong decidedly to the present group, rather 
than t6 Crateropus v. Garrulax ; and I should also place here the 
Malufus equamiceps and M. acacia of Ruppell. The Vimatia hypery- 
thra of Franklin, fhough of very diminutive size, is so closely allied to 
M. subrufus, that I almost think it should be ranged with it:? and of 
the other reputed Zimalte of Southern India, 7°. Aypoleuca, Franklin, 
is the type of Mr. Hodgson’s genus Cirysomma, being, I think, separa- 
ted With prapriety, and Mr. Frith informs me that there is a second 
species of this form in Bengal, additional to Aypoleuca (vel Horsfieldi, 
Jardine and Selby), from which it differs in being about half larger : 
the 7” platyura, Jerdon, approaches more to Sphenwra than aught else, 
but cannot well rank therein, its bill much resembling that of Sp. 
striata, (J.« A, S. XI, 603,) but* the vibrisse being less develop- 
ed :t and lastly, the 7. poiocephala, Jerdon, I refer to an extensive 
Malayan group, exemplified *by Malacopteron, Eyton, which is my 
Trichastoma, XI, 795, and is hereinafter subdivided, the species in 
question falling under my division Alcippe, p. 384. 

Gampsorhynchus, Nobis, n. g. Allied to the long- tailed Malacocerci, 
and also ¢o Sphenura, but the bill intermediate in form to those of 
Turdus and Lanius, and the gape conspicuously armed with straight 
vibrisse : it is nearly equal to the head, moderately compressed, the 
ridge of the upper ‘mandible obtusely angulated, sige its outline cury- 





* The Malacocerci appear all to lay bright Auge egg’, at least Such i is ke colour of 
thore of M. terricolor, griseus, an and chatar , in the Society's Museum; and the 
Oxylophus : -atus, which lays a he edts ferenyih egy, but tei a greenish cast, 
resorts to their nests to deposit itim. 

at Vise ot othe species | allies it to Stachyris, Hodgson, Hs 378. 
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ing towards the tip, which is strongly emarginated, and forms a dis- 
tinct hook, overhanging the extremity of the lower mandible ; nostrils 
oval, pierced in the fore-part of the nasal membrane; wings and tail 
graduated, the first primary two-fifths the length of the fifth, which 
is equal to the sixth and seventh and longest: feet formed for perch- 
ing, the tarse rather longer than the middle toe with,its claw, and the 
claws but moderately curved: tail elongated, 

G. rufulus, Nobis. Length about nine inches, of which the tail is 
four and three-quarters, and bill to gape above seven-eighths of an 
inch ; wing three inches and a half; and tarse an inch and one six- 
teenth. Colour of the upper-parts uniform olive-brown : and the head 
and entire under-parts probably wholly ferruginous;*but,the only 
specimen examined is a partial albino, having he head apd under- 
parts white, with a few ferruginous feathers ingermixed: bill horn- 
coloured, the upper mandible dusky above, and the lower pale; and 
feet light brown: under-surface of the wings pale fulvescent, which 
also margins the basal portion of the inner webs of the large alars =: tail 
much graduated, its feathers more or less tipped with gibescent ; ricto- 
rial bristles black. Received from Darjeeling. 

Orthorhinus, Nobis, n. g. General structure of Pomatorhinus, but 
the plumage still more lax and open, the wings more bewed orthol- 
lowed, and the feet more decidedly adapted for progression on the 
ground, having the claws larger and straig&iter : tlf bill js less elongat- 


ed than in the more typical Pomatorhini, and is much less compressed, 


its upper mandible shewing scarcely*more than an indication of a 
curve, and the gonys of the lower mandible ascending posteriorly to the 
junction of its rami, by which a distinct angle is there produced. 

O. hypoleucos, Nobis. Length about ten inches, of which the tail mea- 
sures four ; wing four inches and a quarter ; bill to gape one and a half; 
tarse rather more; hind toe and claw an inch and a quarter. General 
colour fulvescent olive-brown above, the lower parts white, with traces 
of dusky terminal spots on the breast ; streak backward from behind 
the ey@, and the sides of the neck posterior to the ear-coverts, bright 
fulvous ; sides of the breast asly, with white centres to feathers: the 
bill dusky, a little whitish at tip, and beneath the lower mandible: 
legs pale: the feathers of the crowna little squamose. Inhabits Arracan. 

Another Indian genus referrible to the same great series, is Pellor- 
nium of Swainson, v. Cinclidia, Gould ; and the only species—P. ruft- 
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ceps, Sw., C. punectata, Gould, and P. elivaceum, Jerdon,—appears also 
to claim Wegalurus ? ruficeps of Sykes asa synonym ; at least his des- 
cription of the plumage agrees precisely, only he states that the tail is 
equal and narrow, whence it may be that the outermost pair of rec- 
trices were wanting in his specimen. The admeasurements which he 
assigns, also, areeimprobable for a bird of this group, whence I suspect 
that there must be some typographical error; the minute description 
of the colouring coincides exactly." The Society has received speci- 
mens Of Pellornium ruficeps from Mr. Hodgson and from Mr. Jerdon. 
Very different is the 

Megalurus palustris (2), Horsfield, (which is Malurus marginatlis, 
Reinwardt ;)° Turdus twhklao of Buchanan Hamilton’s drawings, 
J. A. Sa.XI, 603., This, 1 believe, is a genuine Megalurus. It 
has a long and mach J#raduated tail, and is remarkable for the 
cofsiderable difference of size between the male and female. Length 
of the male about nine inches and a half, of which the tail measures 
four and three-quarters, its outermost feathers two inches and a 
quarter less; yyings three inches and three-quarters, and their spread 
twelve inches; bill to gape an inch, and tarse an inch and a half: 
female eight inches and a quarter, of which the tail measures four and 
a qUarter ;*expanse ten inches and a half, and closed wing three 
and one-eighth; bill to gape seven-eighths of an inch, and tarse 
barely one ang a quarter. Colour mech as in the British Locustella 
fia ;} the feathers becoming extremely worn prior to their renewal, 
and tail much rubbed away. “In new plumage the upper parts are 
bright olive-brown, with a mesial broad black stripe to each feather of 
the back and scapularies ; margins of the wing-feathers also brown, 
their inner portion dusky; crown rufescent, with mesial dark lines to 
the feathers, tending to become obsolete towards the front, these coronal 
feathers being small, rigid, and appressed ; a pale streak over the eye ; 

* Io a valuable communication from Mr. H. E. Strickland, that naturalist remarks, 
of Col. Sykes's specimen,—"Megalurus ruficeps, Sykes, is not a Megalurus, but 
seems to me to belong to Gould’s Australian genus Hylacola.’" The latter would 
seem, however, from the description in P. Z, S. 1842, p. 135, to’come very close 
upon Pellornium, and 1 should not be surprised to learn of their identity, Gould’s 
illustrated work on the ‘ Birds of Australia,’ | have not at present an opportunity of 
referring to ; but J think L can recollect the figures of his two Mylacole, and that they 
do closely approximate the Pellornium. — 

+ ‘The Locusteta is indeed more allied to this and proximate geuera than to the bicds 
with which it is us | 












ually arranged. 
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and the under-parts are dull whitish, tinged with brown, the breast 
usually more or less speckled with small linear dark spots; tail brown 
without markings; bill horn-coloured, the lower mandible chiefly pale, 
and inside of the mouth light yellowish, with merely a black spot at 
each posterior angle of the tongue,—but during the breeding season 
the interior of the mouth is wholly black, and the bill 4s then of a livid 
colour, suffused above with blackish: legs dull purplish-brown. In 
worn plumage, the black potions of the feathers have faded to dusky- 
brown, and their brown lateral margins have moresor less disappeared, 
what remains of them having faded in hue. The young mearly resem- 
ble the newly moulted adults in colouring, but have a strong tinge 
of yellow on the eye-streak and under-parts, and the lower mandible 
is chiefly bright yellow ; their crown also is devoid of any ryfofls tinge. 
The different size of the sexes is very conspicudus when they leave 
the nest (which is during May). In many respects, this bird resem- 
bles the Sphenura, but the beak is considerably more slender and 
elongated, the rictorial bristles are inconsiderable, and the tarse is 
larger and stronger, with proportionate toes and claws# Both genera 
have remarkable freedom of action of the legs, enabling them to sprawl 
widely as they clamber among the reeds and grags- stems, and _the 
black interior of the mouth during the breeding season “is common 
to both, the entire beak also becoming black i in the Sphenura.* 

Of the latter genus, I now suspect, from analogy witls the Megalu- 
rus, that the two supposed species noticed in XI, 602-3, are merely 
male and female of the same, notwithstanding the considerable dis- 
specimens of the large size which I have now obtained, all proved to 
be males, while the only example of the small size which I have yet 
succeeded in procuring, was a female. Mr. Jerdon has lateéy procured 
two or three of the smal! size in the vicinity of Nellore, and it remains 
to ascertain whether all of these were females. The large measure 
eight inches and three-quarters long, by eleven across; wing three 
and a quarterg middle tail-feathers three and three-quarters ; bill to 
gape seven-eighths of an inch} to forehead under five-cighths ; tarse 


* Mr. Frith informs me, that the Afegalurus ascends singing, with a fine flute-like 
voice, tosome height above the reeds which it frequents, and then suddenly drops down 
among them. 
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an inch and three-sixteenths. The small female gave seven by nine 
inches ; wing two and seven-eighths; tail eight inches, and tarse 4 
an inch and one-sixteenth. Mr. Frith has well suggested that the 
very remarkable ant-orbital bristles of this genus are admirably 
adapted to protect the eyes When the bird is forcing its way through 
the dense tufts “of high grass and reeds, among which both it and the 
Megalurus are constantly found. 

Following the Sphenura should rank Mr. Jerdon’s Timalia platyura, 
for which I have seggested to him the generic name Schaenicofa ; but 
I have not a specimen now by me wherefrom to draw up its particular 
characters. Another allied but distinet form may be designated “a 

Euricercus, Nobis. General form diminutive of Sphenura, but pro- 
portional. mutch fess robust ; the bill weaker, slenderer, and more 
compressed ; the rictal bristles feeble and inconsiderable : the feet and 
claws resemble those of Sphenura, but are somewhat less elongated : the 
wings also are shorter and more rounded, having the fourth, fifth, and rs, 
sixth primaries subequal and longest, the third equalling the ninth, ~— 
and the first ®eing half the length of the fourth: the tail-feathers are 
much broader and softer, and extremely graduated ; plumage Jax and 
soft. . \ 

Eu. Burnesii, Nobis. Length six inches and a quarter, of which the 
middle tail-featherg are thyee and three-quarters, the outermost two 
and one-eighth less, and breadth of middle tail-feathers above half an 
inch ; wing two inches and ong-eighth ; bill to gape five-eighths of an 
inch; and tarse three-quarters of an inch. Upper-parts coloured as 
in the Malacocerci generally, or brownish-grey with darker central 
streaks to*the feathers, chiefly apparent on the scapularies and inter-sca- 
pularies ; tail very faintly barred, only discernibly so in certain lights, 
haying no cubterminal band or white tip ; under-parts whitish, tinged 

at 5 fulveseent on the flanks ; a shade of the same also on the sides of 

the neck, where the mesial streaks to the feathers are tolerably dis- 
tinct; under tail-coverts ferruginous: the upper mandible of the bill , 
is dusky-horn above, the lower yellowish-white; legs yellowish-brown. 

_ Inhabits the Indus territories, where obtained by the late Sir Alexan- 
der Burnes and Dr. Lord.* ) | 
— * Both this and the eceding genus are distinct from Sphencracus, Strickland, . 


. Fluteur of Levaillant, figured as africanus in Swainson's 


‘Zoological’ [llustrations. Sphenaacus should be placed next to Sphenura. 
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The Suya criniger, Hodgson, (As. Res. xix, 183,) may next be in- 
troduced, a form which connects Sphenura and its allies with Prinia, 
being again much related to Malacocercus chatarrhea : and hereabouts 
should probably also range the Cossyphus minutus, Dumeril, briefly 
described in the Dict, Class. to have ‘*the upper-parts brown ; head 
rayed longitudinally with rufous and brown ; under-parts fulvous-grey, 
with a white throat: length four inches and a half:” and inhabiting 
India, P 

The various Indian Prinie are perfectly identwal as a group with 
the African Drymoice of Swainson, numerous specieseof which are 
figured by Dr. A. Smith and by Ruppell, and two or three by Levaillant. 
Ruppell, or rather his editor Dr. Cretzschmar, adopts Prinid (in the 
‘ Neue Wirbelthiere’) ; but Dr. Smith employs DryInoica fometfe whole 
series, including the Pinc-pinc of Levaillane, upon which Swainson 
founded his Hemipteryx. Referring to Mr. G. R. Gray's ‘ List of the 
Genera of Birds’, 2nd edit., I find fe Capocier of Levaillant ( Sylvia 
macroura, Lath., v. Malurus capensis, Stephens,) cited as the type of 
the genus, and the date given so far back as 1827; but®this must be 

a typographical error for 1837, when Drymoica appears to have been 
first defined by Mr. Swainson in his classification of Birds published 
in Lardner’s Cyclopedia ; at least, there is no mention of the group in 
Swainson’s remarks on the Sy/viad@ in the ‘Fauna Americana-borealis,’ 
II, 201, (1831,) nor in the notice accompanying his figtire of Prinia 

familiaris, Horsfield, in the “* Zool. TIl.,” , 2nd series, Vol. ILI, ( 1832-3.) 
In the ‘ Classification of Birds,’ the wine author suggests that Prinia 
famitiaris, Horsf., is probably an aberrant species of Orthotonms ; and 
gives, as the types of Drymoica, firstly, Sylvia cysticola, Tem., and 
secondly, Levaillant’s Capocier : but the former of these, if considered 
separable, (and if 1837 be the true date of Drymoica,) must rank as 
Cysticola sckanicola, (Bonap.) Lesson, who elevated it to the rank of 
a subdivision in 1831; and the latter would appear to be a true Prinia, 
Horsfield, (1820,) whence the name Drymgica becomes inadmissable. 
To judge fromethe coloured figures, it would seem that the various 
African species effect a complete transition from Prinia into Cysticola, 
which latter is rather an aberrant form of Prinia than a distinct na- 
tural group, the particular aberration attaining its ultimatum in //e- 


mipteryx, Sw. t shall follow Dr. A. Smith in uniting the entire series, 
3a 
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as Mr. Jerdon and others have done with the Indian species, which 
are as follow :— 

l. Pr. sylvatica, Jerdon, Madr. Ji. XI,4. This is one of the most 
Zimatia-like, having the bill comparatively deep and compressed. 
It inhabits the Neilgherries. 

2. Pr. socialés, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 89. Indian peninsula. Pro- 
bably also Bengal, as it is figured in one of Buchanan's drawings, by the 
name Sylvia kalaphuthi, i. e. ‘ Blacks Phutky (or Foodkey, apud 
Latham,) a name by which this tribe is generally known to the natives 
of India. a 

3. Pr. flaviventris ; Orthotomus flaviventris, Delessert, Souv. pt. 
I], 30. ‘Neilgherries ; Bengal, 'Tenasserim, Singapore.* ‘The Motacilla 
olivace®)-Raffies, Lin. Trans. XIII, 313, is probably allied to this. 

_ 4. Pr. tnornata, Sykes, P. Z. §. 1832, p. 89. Very common in the 
Indian Peninsula, in Bengal, and also in Nepal. The wing varies in 
length from an inch and three-quarters, or even less, to two inches, and 
this in specimens from the same locality. ‘That described as new in 
XI, 883, is, lenow think, but a variety of the present species. 

5. Pr. Franklinii, Nobis ; Pr. macroura, Franklin, P. Z. S. 1631, 
p- 118, bet not Pr. macroura, (Latham,) founded on the Capocier of 

Levaillant.* “ Closely allied to the last, though perfectly distinct ; dif- 
fering in the more reddish or fawn tint of the brown, and the more ru- 
fous tint of ¢he white. It is much more rare than the last, and 
prefers more jungly and wooded places.” Jerdon. Non vidi. 

6. Pr. Buchanani, Nobis ; Py. rufifrons, Jerdon, Madras Jl. XI, 4, 
but noteof Ruppell. Southern India. Probably also Bengal, as it is 
figured by Buchanan Hamilton. 

4. Pr. Hodgsonii, Nobis; Pr. gracilis, Franklin, P. Z. S. 1831, 
p- 119, bue not Malurus gracilis of Ruppell, (figured also by Savigny,) 
which pertains to the present group. A Nepalese specimen forwarded by 
Mr. Hodgson, appears perfectly identical in species with one from 
yeepeiec India presented by Mr. Jerdon. __ 

. Pr, lepida, Nobis. A delicate little species, with the colouring ofa 
eee Length four inches and three-quarters, of which the 


 * At least, M. Delessert's description of the Neilgherry bird applies to specimens 
- from the vicinity of Calcutta and from Tenasserim and Singapore; and M. Delessert, 
to whom I have shewn the latter, thinks them identical in species: : but actual compa- 
rison is still necessary to confirm this. 
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middle tail-feathers are two and a half; wing an inch and three- 
quarters ; bill to gape half an inch, and tarse five-cighths of an inch. 
Upper parts light brownish-grey, with central dark lines to the feathers ; 
wing-coverts and tertials edged paler, the latter faintly rayed: tail dis- 
tinctly rayed and tipped as usual: a whitish streak over the lores ; and 
the whole under-parts slightly yellowish white: bill dirk brown; legs 
pale. Indus territories. Sir A. Burnes. 

9. Pr. cysticola (?); Sylviaecysticola (?), Tem.; Cysticola schenicola 
(?, Bonap.) Lesson; Prinia cursitans, Franklin, P. @. S. 183], p. 118." 
In Griffith's ‘Animal Kingdom,’ V1, 467, the Sylvia cystacola, Tem., is 
mentioned to inhabit ‘‘ India (Gen. Hardwicke),” as well. as Southern 
Europe: and previously to observing this statement, I had provision- 
ally identified the present species with it. It vartes a gos“Geal in 
length of wing. Mr. Jerdon gives this as twoe inches, and such is the 
measurement of the wing of one specimen sent by Mr. Hodgson, while 
that of another from the same quarter barely exceeds an inch and 
three-quarters, and the wing of one sent by Mr. Jerdon is only an 


inch and five-eighths in length: these three have the erown longitu- 


dinally striated like the back; and Mr. Jerdon’s bird is more fulves- 
cent than the others, especially on the under-parts. In another from 
Mr. Hodgson the striation of the crown is less distinct, the wing 
measuring two inches ; while in three othegs from the same naturalist 
the crown is almost uniform brown, and the rump of these is brighter 
fulvous; the wing of one measuring gs much as two inches and a 
quarter, and of the other two inches. I incline to consider all identical 
in species ;+ but should Mr. Hodgson’s prove distinct, he proposes the 
specific appellation subhemalayana. 

In immediate contiguity to these Prinie, ranges the genus Orthoto- 
mus (or Tailor-bird), whereof I believe there is but one #ndian spe- 
cies, the adult of which was termed O. Bennetiti by Sykes, while 
the young constitutes his O. /ingoo: this bird, following Mr. Strickland, 
“‘should be called O. longicauda. I consider it,” he adds, “ to be the 
Motacilla longieauda, and sutoria (imperfectly described), of Gmelin ; 


* A figure of this species is given in the Ist No. of Mr. Jerdon’s * Illustrations of In- 
dian Ornithology." 

+ A-contrary opinion is expressed in XI, 884, at the i ange of writing which, I had 
fewer specimens whereupon t found a conclusion, . 
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Sylvia guzuratia, Lath. ; Orthotomus sphenurus, Swainson ; and Sylvia 
ruficapilla, Hutton,” Elsewhere he remarks, of the Malayan species, 
““ according to my observation, the Zidela ruficeps, Lesson, ( Orthotomus 
edela, Tem. p. c. 599, f. 2,) is the same as Motacilla sepium, Raffles, 
but is not the Orthotomus sepium of Horsfield.* 

The true Tifaliz, with which the Malacocerci have been often ar- 
ranged, are chiefly a Malayan group, and several presumed new species 
from Singapore have been described by me in J. A. S. XI, 793 et seq.t+ 
One common Mglayan species, 7. pileata, Horsf., extends into 
Assam, Nepgl, and Bengal generally ; and there is also one allied 
fo 2. gularis, Horsf., (which latter is common in ‘Tenasserim,) the 
I. chloris, X1, 794, this being the type of Mr. Hodgson’s Mixeornis, 
and, agL-suspect, the Motacilla rubicapilia, Tickell, J. A. S., X, 576. I 
am aware of no Sthes Indian species of true Timalia, unless 7’. 
hyperythra, Franklin, be retained in it; but the following group is 
considerably allied :— 

Stachyris, Hodgson. Beak moderately slender, straight, compressed, 
and taperingesharp to the extremity, where the tip of the upper man- 
dible has a very slight downward inclination, with little or no trace of 
a notch » nostrils almost closed by an impending scale; and rictus 
nearly sméoth. Tarse of mean length and strength, the outer and 
inner front toes subequal ;_and claws moderate. Wings rounded, the 
5th, 6th, and 7th primaries equal afd longest : exterior three or four 
pairs of tail-feathers graduated. Crown subcrested, the feathers of this 
part semi-erect and more or less divergent. | 

1. Sé@ nigriceps, Hodgson. Length five inches and a half, of wing 
two and a quarter, and tail two inches: bill to gape eleven-sixteenths 
of an inch; and tarse above three-quarters of an inch. Upper-parts 


* Ann. amd Mag. Nat. Hist, 1842, p. 371, and 1844, p.35. Accordingly, the Indian 
Tailor-bird yould rank as O. longicauda ; that of Sumatra as O. edela ; the Javanese 
species as O, sepium; and Mr. Swainson describes a fourth, from the 8S. W. const of 
Australia, as O. dongirostris. Mr. Strickland, who has recently examined the speci- 
mens upon which Col, Sykes and Dr. Horsfield founded their descriptions, writes me 
word ; that “Orthotomus lingoo, Sykes, seems to be the young of hjs O. Bennetti; but 
T may be wrong,”’ he adds: and he mentions (gat *' O. sepium has the whole head and 
chin rufous, breast olive-brown, belly cream-colour, upper-parts olive :-——not Mot. 
sepium, Kaffles."' | 

+ One or more of these are probably identical with the Sumatran, 7. dugubris, 7’. 
mitrata, or T. & of M. M. Miller and Temminck, Tydschry voor natuurlyke 


7 geschiedenis, &e. (44 to 1835, ) the descriptions of which [ have not seen. 
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olive-brown, the lower paler and rufescent ; crown, throat, and face, 
dusky-black, the coronal feathers laterally margined with whitish-grey ; 
chin somewhat albescent, and a white moustache from the base of the 
lower mandible: bill dusky-horn above, the lower mandible whitish ; 
and legs pale. Nepal. 

2. St. pyrrhops, Hodgson. Length about five inches, of wing two 
inches, and tail the same: bill to gape five-eighths of an inch; and 
tarse three-quarters of an ingh. Upper-parts slightly greenish olivace- 
ous, tinged with rufous on the head; below rufescent, more or less 
brown ; lores and chin black, a pale line impending the latter: beak 
brown ; and legs pale, probably greenish. TThe young differ only in the 
looser texture of their feathers. Nepal. ¥ 

3. St. chrysea, Hodgson. Length four inche® and a «effrter, of 
wing two inches, and tail an inch and severeigfiths : bill from gape 
nine-sixteenths of an inch, and tarse eleven-sixteenths. Upper-parts 
yellowish-olivaceous, the lower bright yellow ; wings and tail dusky, 
margined with the colour of the back; forehead and crown yellow, 
the latter with black central streaks to the feathers ; lowes black; bill 
plumbeous ; and legs pale yellowish. Nepal, Arracan. 

4? The gitalus flammiceps, Burton, P. Z. S. 1835, p 153, may 
perhaps belong to this group. Xi 

Erpornis, Hodgson. Combines the bill and crested crown of the 
preceding with the wings and tall of Zora.* ® 

* Mr. Hodgson sends the following diagnowsics of his genera Stachyris, Brpornis, 
and Mirornis. 


“\ Stachyris, Mihi. (Certhiane ? Leiotrichane ? Parian@? [I do not hesitate to 
place it as above.—E. B,] Bill equal to head, very strong, pointed, and trenchant; 
tips equal and entire ; its form conico-compressed and higher than broad, with culmen 
raised between prolonged nareal fossw. Nares basal, lateral, with ovoil posteal aper- 
ture, the front being closed by the very salient rude scale above. eGape smooth. 
Frontlet rigid. Tongue cartilaginous, bifid, simple. Legs and feet very strong, suited 
to creeping and climbing ip inverted strained positions. ‘larse very stout, longer than 
any toe or nail. Toes short, unequal, depressed, basally connected, the hind stoutest 
and exceeding the inner fore. Nails very faleate and acute. Wings short, feeble, 
the first four primaries much graduated, the four next subequal. Tail medial, simple, 
firm. ad —. | 

“Type St. nigriceps. Sylvan, shy ; creeps among foliage, buds and flowers, like 
Zosterops and Orthotomus; feeds on minute hard insects and their eggs and larve. 


Habitat, hills exclusively, central region chiefly. Sexes alike. 
? _ 4 Brpornis. Mihi (sow, to creep]. Close to the last form. Bill medial, conico- 


compressed, strony, straight, scarpt, pointed; the tip of the upper mandible rather 
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Erp. zantholeuca, Hodgson. Length about five inches, of wing 
two and a half, and tail an inch and seven-eighths: bill to gape 
five-eighths of an inch, and tarse the same. Entire upper-parts light 
olive-green, the lower dull white; coronal feathers elongated and 
spatulate: bill dusky yellowish-brown, and feet pale. Young having 
looser feathers, those of the crown not spatulate, and general colour 
of the upper-parts weaker and somewhat rufescent. NepAl; common 
in Arracan, and occurs also in the Malay*peninsula. 

fora, Horsfield. «© There are three distinct species of this genus, 
which have been erroneously considered identical ; viz. 

1. I. zeylonica; Motacilla zeylonica, Gmelin ; ZI. meliceps, apud 
Horsfield, J. A. S,X, 50. Inhabits the Indian peninsula, and is at once 
distinguiseed by tfe jetty-black cap of the male, with more or less of 
this colour margining the dorsal plumage ; tail also margined with 
yellowish-white, with often traces of green towards the extremities 
of the feathers. 

2. 1. typhia; Motacilla typhia, Lin. Inhabits Bengal, Nepal, Assam, 
and Arracan, Being somewhat rare in the last-named province. Has no 
black except on the wings and tail of the male, though a dusky tinge 
is often perceptible on the crown and back of the male. One speci- 
men only, of many dozens obtained in the vicinity of Calcutta during 
the height of the hreeding, season, has the hinder half of the crown 


longer and notched. Nares elliptic, lateral, free, and placed in a membranous groove, 
with small process above the aperture, Tongue cartilaginous, simple. Wings medial, 
round, acuminate, firm, the fifth primary longest, first small. Tail subfurcate, simple. 
Legs and feet strong and repertatory, feebler than in Stachyris, but otherwise similar. 

“Type, Erp. zantholeuca. Hab. central region. Sexes alike. Structure and 
habits passing from those of last towards those of Zosterops, by the notched bill, 
stronger wings, shorter feet, and furcate tail. 

“* Mixornis, Mibi \/4tS(C, compound]. Still near the last, but tending to Jora. 
Bill rather plus head, elongate, conic, but culmen and commissure inclining to arch : 
base subdepressed, gradually attenuated to blunt tip: upper mandible barely longer, 
or notched. Tomi scarpt, erect, entire. Nares ovoid, free, fossed, shaded behind by 
fossal membrane. Wings submedial, rounded, the fifth and sixth primaries subequal 
and longest; four first consecutively graduated, Tail medial, rounded, simple, Legs 
aud feet suited to creeping and clinging. Tarsus smooth, strong, rather plus any toe. 
‘Toes short, unequal, depressed, basally connected: hind large, and in length equal to 
outer fore. Nails highly curved and acute. i a 
| * Type M. chloris [ Timalia and Jora chloris, X1, 794; closely allied to 7. gularis, 
Horsfield]. Hab. Lower hills. Sexes alike. Shy and exclusively arboreal, Essen- 
tially linked to the two last by its powerful bill and creeping feet, but leans toward 


7 , a ; 


fora and Sylvian forms in the depression of the base ofthe bill.” | 


“ 
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black, with but a slight admixture of yellow, and appears as if it had 
been assuming the colouring of J. zeylonica by a change of hue in 
the feathers; but there is reason to suppose that this may have been a 
hybrid between the present and the preceding species. Mr. Jerdon, to 
whom I suggested their identity, upon the authority of the specimen in 
question, remarks, that “I think your first opinion oftheir distinctness 
will still hold good, at least the males have always some black here 
Lin the South of India], thoygh at one time I thought not,” by which 
I presume he means some black upon the head. Certainly, I have 


tried much, in vain, to obtain a second specimen thus, characterized. 


The females have the tail of the same colour as the back, more or less 
infuseated, and the dark portion of the wings merely dusky. “I do not 
perceive that they can be distinguished with certainty &om je females 
of the preceding species, though the darkened taifis a tolerable crite- 
rion, so far as I have observed. 

3. J. scapularis, Horsfield. Inhabits the Malay countries. Colour 
considerably greener than in the others (as represented in Dr. Hors- 
field's figure), especially upon the head ; and the white on thé wings 
less developed. I have only seen females. 

Another genus which appears to me to belong to the great Zimalia 
group, is the Cutia of Mr. Hodgson, J. A. S., V, 771, as Was first sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Frith: and there is a difficult series of species 
with more Thrush-like or Warbler-like bills, but whioh are likewise 
referrible to the same subfamily, exemplified by the genera Brachyp- 
teryx, Horsfield, Macronous, Jardine and Selby, and Malacopleron, 
Eyton, all of which much require elucidation. . 

The genus Brachypteryx (Lin. Trans. XIII, 157,) was founded on 
two Javanese species, to the first of which it has since been restricted ; 
and though several others have been referred to it by differant authors, 
(as Br. nigrocapitata, Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 103,—Br. atriceps, 
Jerdon, and Br. bicolor, Lesson, fev. Zool. &c. 1659, p. 138,) it 
would appear that all of these, with the Br. sepiaria of Dr. Horsfield, 
exhibit more af the characters of Malacepteron, Eyton, (P. Z. S. 1839, 
p. 102), with which Mr. Strickland identifies my Vrichastoma (J. A. 
S., XI, 795). To the same group must likewise be assigned the Zimalia 
poiocephala of Jerdon’s Supplement. In the first edition of Mr. G. 
R. Gray's ‘List of the Genera of Birds,’ the name Brachypteryx is 
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stated to have been pre-employed in Entomology, and Gol/dana js 
substituted for it; but in the second edition of that work, the former 
appellation ‘s restored to Ornithology. 

The very curious species upon which the genus Macronous was 
founded, has more the character of the true 7ima/ie@ than any of those 
which follow, arf has been described in J. A. 8S. XI, 795. 

Next to it, I had arranged a bird which has recently been described 
by Mr. Strickland by the name Malacopteron macrodactylum ( Ann. 
and Mag. Nat. Het. 1844, p. 417), but I still consider it to merit 
separation, frepm the general robustness of its conformation, and the 
great strength of the tarse and of the middle and hind toes. The bill 
closely Yesembles that of Macronous. I designate it 

Lurdieys, Nobit. Form somewhat Meruline, thick-set, with large 
strong legs and toes} andsrounded wings and ‘tail. Bill as long as the 
head, moderately stout, straight, compressed, the ridge of the upper 
mandible angulated, its tip emarginated, and curving over that of the 
lower mandible ; nostrils oval, and pierced in the fore-part of the nasal ~ 
membrane, at#some distance from the frontal feathers; rictus well 
armed: legs stout, the tarse equalling the middle toe with its claw ; 
outer and dnner toes equal, and proportionally small, their terminal 
joint reachifig only to the penultimate joint of the middle toe ; hind 
toe strong, and furnished with a rather large claw, but caodaraiels 
curved: wings much graduated, the fifth to the ninth primaries 
inclusive subequal and longest, the first about half their length ; tail 
also graduated externally, and hollowed underneath ; plumage lax and 
scale-likes at least on the upper-parts, very copious and puffy over the 
rump. 

T. macrodactylus, (Strickland) Blyth. Length about seven inches 
(making altowance for the manner in which the skins which I have 
seen have been prepared), of wing three and a half, and tail two anda 
half ; bill to gape an inch ; tarse an inch and one-eighth ; hind-toeand | 
claw seven-eighths. Colour a rich brown above, generally darker on 
the crown, the centres of the feathers paler, and their margins black ; 
rump inclining to rusty, and devoid of” marking: wings and tail also 
plain rusty-brown, darkening on the latter: throat white, with the 
shaft of each feather blackish, terminating in a slight spot more deve- 
loped towards the breast ; rest of the under-paris confusedly mottled, 
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the abdominal feathers dul] white, laterally marked with greyish, the 
breast and flanks nearly resembling the back, and the under tail-co- 
verts rusty-brown: bill dark horn-colour, and legs and toes brown, 
the claws pale. Brought from Singapore. 

Malacopteron, Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 1038, founded on two 
species, 7. magnum and M. cinereum, Eyton, to “which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Strickland (An. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1844. p. 35), my 
Lrichastoma rostratum and «T'r. affine, J. A. S. XI, 795, must be 
referred ; an identification which I suspect holds true in neither in- 
stance, further than as regards the genus. With the sefies of species 
before me, I find it necessary to restrict the group Matacopteron to 
those species which, as stated by Mr. Eyton, have the bill about equal 
to the head in length.  —« 

1. M. magnum, Eyton. Described to have the forehead and tail. fey- 
ruginous, the neck black, the back, and a streak across the breast, 
cinereous ; wings brown, and bill yellow. Length six inches; of bill 
seven-twelfths of an inch, and tarse nine-twelfths. Female smaller, 
with the head and neck ferruginous, spotted or mottl@l with “black. 
Inhabits the Malay peninsula. 

2. M. ferruginosum, Nobis. Bill somewhat thicker and fore Kly- 
catcher-like than in the others, and the wings comparatively longer. 
Length about seven inches, of wing three and a qwarter, and tail two 
and three-quarters: bill to gape an inch; tarse an inth and one- 
sixteenth ; hind-toe and claw three-quayters of an inch, the latter very 
large, being double the size of the middle front claw. Colour of the 
upper-parts ferruginous-brown, purer dull ferruginous on the crown 
and wings, and much brighter ferruginous on the tail ; coronal feathers 
of different texture from the rest, being somewhat broad, with dis- 
united webs, inconspicuously squamate: under-parts mucff paler, the 
throat and belly white; lores albescent, contrasting with" the rufous 
hue of the crown. Bill dusky-brownish above, pale and yellowish 
below ; and legs light brown. Probably from Singapore. 

3. M. rostratum ; Trichastoma rostratum, Nobis, passim. I have 
nothing to add to the description before given of this species, to which 
that by Mr. Eyton of M@. magnum does not apply. Its form is less 
robust than that of the preceding species. 

, 3H 
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Alcippe, Nobis. Has the bill much shorter than the head, approach- 
ing nearly in form to that of Zeiothrix: in other respects resembling 
the foregoing ; but the toes generally are small and proportionate. 

1. A. cinerea ? (Eyton). A species which, from the name, I suspect 
must be this, differs from the next in its predominating more ashy 
tinge, having the crown, neck, and back, uniform dusky greyish- 
brown, the wings and rump tinged with fulvous, tail darker and in- 
clining to dingy maronne, but still fulvgscent in some lights, and the 
under. parts whitish, tinged on the throat and breast with ashy ; bill 
light horn-colpur, and feet pale. Length about five inches and a half, of 
wing two and five-eighths, and tail two and a quarter; bill to gape 
eleven-sixteenths of an inch, and tarse three-quarters of an inch. The 
tail, alsOpis lese rounded, and the tips of its feathers are less wedge- 
shaped, than in the*nextspecies. Received from Singapore. 

A. affinis; Trichastoma affine, Nobis, passim. Distinguished 
from the preceding by its darker crown, paler nape, the more rufescent 
hue of the back and rump, and deep ferruginous tail-feathers ; the 
under-parts age whiter, with a distinct brownish-grey band crossing 
the breast. This species could scarcely have been designated cinerea, 
which name is appropriate in the instance of the preceding one. 

3. A. poiocephala ; Timalia poiocephala, Jerdon, Supplement to 
Catalogue. This egnsiderably approaches Siva nipalensis, Hodgson, of 
the Letotrichwne series; and has the rictal bristles less elongated, and 
the feet stouter, with a more robust hind-toe, than in the foregoing. The 
colour is olive, passing to dark russet on the rump, tail, and wings ; the 
crown ashy ; and under-parts pale rufescent. Inhabits Southern India. 

4. A. atrices; Brachypteryx atriceps, Jerdon. Rictal bristles still 
shorter; the crown and ear-coverts black ; the rest of the upper-parts 
fulvescent-#rown, and under-parts white, passing into brownish on the 
flanks. Legs apparently have been lead-coloured. Inhabits Southern 
India. 

The two next would seem to approach the second species, but 
cannot well be identified with it, nor with each other. , The length of 
both is given as five inches only. | 

‘5. A. (2) sepiaria; Brachypteryx sepiaria, Horsfield. +“ Olivaceo sah: 
ful ivescens, mbuiga! ilutior, gula spiomineaue, medio albidis Remiges 
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et rectrices badio-fusce, externw fere badiw ; rectrices due medix con- 
colores. Crissum badio testaceum.” Hab. Java. 

6. A. (?) bicolor ; Brachypteryx bicolor, Lesson, Rev. Zool. dela Soc. 
Cuv., 1838, p. 138. “ Corpore supra, sincipite, genis caudaque brunneo- 
spadiceis ; gula, collo, thorace, abdomineque albo sericeo; tibiarum 
plumis castaneis. Rostro livido ; pedibus subincarnatis.” Hab. Sumatra. 

The Brachypleryx nigrocapitata, Eyton, is rather a peculiar species, 
intermediate in developmenteof bill to Malacepteron and Alcippe, but 
having the lengthened rictal vibriss# characteristie of those divisions 
little more than rudimentary. It is described in J. A. S&S, XI, 796. 

Setarta, Nobis. Very close to Alcippe, but cannot exactly be arrang- 
ed therein. Bill shorter than the head, moderately stout, somewhat 
depressed at base, a little compressed beyond the’ *nostrils, fe upper 
mandible slightly emarginated, its ridge angulated throughout, and the 
tips of both distinetly accurved: rictus armed with large setx, which 
are particularly strong and firm towards their base, offering much 
resistance ; the frontal feathers also are erect and rigid to the feel, and 
especially those which surmount the loral region. Wings of mean length, 
having the fifth and sixth primaries longest: tail also of mean length, 
a little graduated externally. Feet moderately stout, the outermost toe 
exceeding the inner one-in length, the hind toe and claw large and 
strong, equalling in length the middle tog with its claw, and all the 
claws moderately curved. Plumage lax, but squamate updéh the crown, 
copious and puffy over the rump. 

S. albogularis, Nobis. Length about five inches and a quarter, 
of wing two and three-quarters, and tail two and a quarter; bill 
to forehead half an inch, to gape eleven-sixteenths of an inch ; tarse 
three-quarters of an inch ; hind toe and claw above five-eighths of an 
inch. Upper-parts olive brown, tinged with rufous on the ruftmp ; head, 
including ear-coverts, dark ash-colour, with a white streak oVer but not 
beyond the eye, and meeting its opposite above the base of the bill ; 
lores black; throat white; an ash-coloured band across the breast ; 
flanks and under tail-coverts rufescent, and belly white slightly tinged 
with the same: bill black above, beneath whitish ; and feet have pro- 
bably been greenish. Received from Singapore. 

The following very distinct form among the Flycatchers is also be- 
lieved to be from the same quarter. 
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fole, Nobis, n. g. Allied to Muscipeta, and especially to my M. 
plumosa (J. A. S. XI, 791), but the beak much less widened, being 
nearly similar to that of 7richastoma Jerruginosum (hereinbefore des- 
cribed.) Bill of moderate length and strength, undepressed, and scarcely 
compressed, narrowing evenly to the tip, the ridge of the upper mandi- 
ble angulated throughout, and its tip slightly overhanging that of the 
lower mandible, and distinctly emarginated ; nostrils fissured in the 
lower part of the nasal membrane; gape well armed. Feet as in 
Muscipeta, but rather stouter, the outer front toe and claw barely 
exceeding in Jength the innermost. Wings of mean length, graduated, 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth primaries subequal and longest, and the 
seventh’ exceeding the third: tail slightly rounded. Plumage soft, and 
excessitely dense and copious over the rump; the crown (at least in 
the species described,) aubcrested, with pointed feathers much as in 
Hypsipetes. 

I. olivacea, Nobis. Length about six inches and three-quarters, of 
wing three and a quarter, and tail three inches ; bill to gape seven- 
eighths of anminch ; tarse five-eighths of an inch ; hind-toe and claw 
seven-sixteenths. Colour of the upper-parts deep olive-brown, with 
a slight greenish tinge, which latter is wanting on the tail, and is 
scarcely visible on the subcrested head : under-parts much paler, pass- 
ing into dull yellowish-white on the belly, and darker on the sides of 
the breast. Bill dark corneous above, the lower mandible pale ; and 
feet light brown. 

Muscicapa leucogastra, Nobis. Length about six inches, of wing 
three, and tail two and a quarter; bill to frontal feathers half 
an inch, and” tarse nearly five-eighths. Head, throat, front and 
sides of the neck, ear-coverts, and breast, glossy-black ; mape, sea- 
pularies, imterscapularies, wings and tail, dusky greyish-brown ; the 
rump purer grey ; and belly and under tail-coverts white, slightly 
tinged with fulvous. Bill black ; and legs, in the dry specimen, dusky. 
Probably Malayan, but perhaps Chinese. 

_ M. rubecula, Nobis.* Length six inches and a half, or more, of 
wing three and five-eighths, and tail three and one-eighth; bill 
to frontal feathers above half an inch, and tarse five-eighths of an 
inch, ‘Head, including ear-coverts, glossy dull black ; scapularies 

BR.  ® The M. rubecuia, Sw, iga female Cyornis, vide p: 390. 
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and interscapularies ashy-brown ; the rump dark grey ; wings and tail 
dusky-brown, the outermost feather of the latter slightly albescent: 
throat, fore-neck, and breast, bright ferruginous ; the belly and under 
tail-coverts fulvescent-white. Bill dark horn-colour, and legs appear 
to have been leaden-brown. 

A supposed young female is smaller, having the wing but three 
inches, and tail two and three quarters. The nestling garb appears to 
be retained about the nape, where the feathers are of open texture, 
and of a light brown colour. Crown and ear-covgrts dark ashy ; and 
the colours generally are less deep, the breast being of a much weaker 
ferruginous, still more diluted on the throat. Bill imperfect, and what 
remains of it induces me rather to doubt the specifical identity of this 
with the preceding specimen. Both, with M. leucogastyza, haye the bill 
remarkably broad at base, and approximating the* Muscipete. 

Vanellus leucurus (?); Charadrius leucurus (?), Lichtenstéin, 
mentioned in Griffith’s work to inhabit Tartary, as well as Egypt 
and Nubia. I have obtained a single specimen in the Calcutta bazar 
of a species which I doubt not is the Tartarian bird hgre alluded to,* 
but whether perfectly identical with the African species is more 
doubtful. As compared with the figure in the great Frengh work on 
Egypt, this Asiatic specimen differs in having no trace of the ruTous- 
isabelline tint represented, beyond a mere blush of this hue on the ab- 
dominal region, and there is fio defined grey patch gn the breast. 
Length (of a female) eleven inches, by twenty-three inches in alar 
expanse ; wing seven inches; tail two and three-quarters; bill to 
forehead an inch and one-eighth ; tarse two inches and five-eighths. 
Irides reddish-amber ; bill black, and legs and toes bright yellow, the 
claws black. General colour brownish-grey, with a reddish-purple 
gloss on the mantle, extending over the tertiaries ; head and neck 
browner and glossless, the throat and around the bill yyhite ; breast 
more ashy, the feathers margined paler ; rest of the under-parts, with 
the tail and its upper coverts, white, the belly and flanks conspicu- 
ously tinged with dull rosy, or a roseate-cream hue ; primaries and 
their coverts black, the secondaries and their coverts largely tipped 

* Elere may be mentioned that I have likewise procured a beautiful fresh specimen 
of the Anas formosa, Gmelin, shot on the salt-water lake near Calcutta, which 


4 


species is described to frequent Lake Baikal, and was unknown to Mr. Hodgson who 
had never met with itin Nepal. The tracheal bony vesicle is but slightly developed. 
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with white, and having a black bar above the white; rest of the 
wing-coverts like the back. 

The general colour of this species approaches that of the Lebivanet- 
lus cinereus, Nobis (XI, 587), which latter is perhaps the Vanel/us 
keptuschha, Tem., of a catalogue of Bengal birds published in the An. 
and Mag. Nat. TWist. 1843, p. 447, as it sufficiently agrees with the 
brief description of Charadrius keptuschka, Lepech., in Griffith's work, 
where, as synonyms, are attached the 7rigga fasciata, Gmelin, as the 
female, and Ch. gregarius, Pallas, as the young. The same syno- 
nyms are, however, annexed in a paper by Prof Brandt, * On certain 
Siberian birds described by Latham,’ published in the dn. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist. 1843, p. 114, where itis added that the * Black-sided Sand- 
piper’ of "Hardwicke’s published drawings ‘‘seems to belong to this 
species,” being, on fhe ather hand, very different from my cinereus. 
Cawnpore is mentioned on Hardwicke’s plate as the locality where his 
two specimens were obtained, and Mr. Frith tells me, that he also 
has met with the same species in Bengal; but it has not hitherto 
occurred to mé#@mor to Mr. Jerdon in the South of India. In the same 
list of Bengal specimens, Vanellus cristatus is also mentioned, a species 
which is cammon along the Indus, and is included in Mr. Hodgson’s 
MS. eatalogife of Nepalese birds ; but this also I have not yet met with 
here, neither have I hitherto obtained the Hoplopterus ventralis in this 
vicinity ; but b have procu two examples only of Sarciophorus bilo- 
bus* ; Lobivanellus goensis is very common, and J. cinereus far from 
rare. oe an arrangement of this Lapwing group, vide P. Z. S. 1841, 
p 42. . 

Totanus brevipes, Vieillot (apud Drapiez, Dict. Class. d' Hist. Nat. 
III, 572. “ Patrie inconnue”). The Society possess an old specimen 
of a Sandpiger which I think may be referred to this, though rather 
superior in dimensions to those assigned in the work cited. It is not 
very unlike the Green Sand piper (7. ochropus/, but is larger, 
with no white over or upon the tail, and remarkably short legs. 
Length about nine inches and a half ; of f wing six inches, and tail two 
and a half; bill to forehead an inch and a half; and tarse under an 
inch and a quarter. Colour of the upper-parts uniform dingy olive- 


* Recently, (in September and October 1844,) several fresh examples of this specios 
have occurred, 
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brown, the small wing-feathers having a subterminal faint dusky bar, 
and slightly tipped with albescent ; primaries dusky-brown: throat, 
fore-neck, and breast, paler than the upper-parts ; the belly and under 
tail-coverts white: a whitish line also from the beak to the eye above 
it, and a darker one bordering it below on the lores. This specimen 
(with the two Muscicape just described,) formed part of a collection 
made at Macao, but comprising many Malayan species; and it is pro- 
bably Chinese. Eight inches (French) is stated to be the length 
of M. Vieillot’s species; but I have little doubt that the present speci- 
men is correctly referred to it. ‘ 

7’. solitarius, Vieillot, apud Dict. Class. This is another little- 
known Sandpiper, from the western coast of South America, interme- 
diate to 7. glottis and 7. fuseus. Length aboud fourteenznches, of 
wing seven and a half, and tail three incheg; bfll slender, and two 
inches and three-eighths to forehead, its tips much accurved ; tarse 
two inches and three-quarters, Upper-parts olive grey, the feathers 
laterally margined with dusky-black and whitish alternately, forming 
the extremities of transverse bars which are obsoletegyin the ‘medial 
portion of the feather; crown dark, the feathers laterally margined 
with whitish; neck streaky, the dark colour predominatipg behind, 
and the white in front; above the lores, the throat, and the under- 
parts from the breast, pure white, having some dark streaks and broken 
bars on jhe pectoral feathers ; prfmaries dusk y; the upper tail-coverts 
chiefly white; and tail closely barred white and dusky, the colours 
of its middle feathers blending except “on their lateral margins. Bill 
dark ; and the legs appear to have been greenish. Inhabits Chili. 

P. S.—It is so long since the foregoing Report, and the former por- 
tion of its Appendix, were published, that I have now a few further 
elucidations to offer on some of the groups treated of. o 

Vol. XII, p. 930. For Erythrospiza rosea, read £:. erythrina, vide 
Strickland in An. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1844, p. 38. Itisa typically 
formed species. 

P. 933. Carvus rufus, Lath., is identical with Crypstrina vaga- 
bunda. Temnurus leucopterifs seems to be allied to the Drongos, 
and like them would appear to have only ten tail-feathers. ; 

P. P. 941, 1007. Genus Cyornis, Nobis. Add, as a fifth species, 


Muscicapa pallipes, Jerdon ; aad probably as a sixth, M. indigo, 
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Horsfield. The . rubecula, Swainson, would appear rather to be 
the female of C. Zickelliew, Nobis, than of C. banyumas, in which case 
the name rubecu/a must stand for the former. 

P. 944. Chrysococcyx licidus has now been also received from 
Arracan: and I have just seen a fine adult from the hilly district of 
Monghyr, in Berfgal. 

P. 945. Centropus dimidiatus, Nobis. Lately received from Cut- 
tack, and may yet probably turn out g0 be the final plumage of 
C. lepidus. . 

Phenicophaus lucidus, Vigors, * described in Lady Raffles’ Memoir, 
p- 671,” is identical), as I am informed by Dr. Horsfield, with the 
species No. 18 of my Monograph of eastern Cuculida, XT, 923, and 


XII, 240 & Je 
s * > 


* Mr. Strickland bas favored me by examining certain specimens of Cuculide in 
London, and otherwise aided in reducing the synonyms of the group. ‘' ‘The Cucn- 
lus flawiventris, Scop., v. radiatus, Gm,’’ (vide XI, 900), he informs me, ‘‘ is a good 
species. J have a specimen from Malacca, exactly agreeing with Sonnerat's descrip- 
tion, except that 1@ tail is not even, but very slightly rounded, with the outermost 
pair of feathers an inch and a quarter shorter than the rest. It is of the size of 
C. fugaxr, thg beak rather more slender."’ (Can it be the C. tenuirostris, Lesson, 
referfed by meeto C. fugar, vide XII, 9437 In such case, it would doubtless have 
been confounded with C. fugor.) Of the Javanese specimen referred to C. canorus 
by Dr. Horsfield (vide $1, 902), Mr. Strickland writes—** Apparently the same as 
the European, bet I had not a European one‘to compare with it at the time. It is 
not the micropterus, nor the fugar, both of which are at the India House.—C. pravata, 
Horsfield, =C. Sonneratii, Lath.,—=C. mifovittatus, Drapiez’’ (XI, 906, 911). ‘'L have 
seen many specimens from Malacca, all in the same plumage, but I never saw any 
adult-looking bird to which it could be referred. It has a broader beak than any 
other Cu uckoo of the same size.—Cuc. lugubris is, 1 suspect, the samo as dicruroides. 







Ihave a forked-tailed one with the wing four inches and three-quarters long, and an_ 


even-tail jone from Malacca with the wings five inches and a quarter, being the re- 


| verse of ‘the s@pposed distinctions between them.’’ To this (vide also XL, #4), I 







ark, that several Malayan specimens which I bave seen have all been smaller 
ie Sane, ones 5 and the same relation holds between the Malayan C. flavus 
ogaste -, Vieillot, Je ‘A; 8. XI, 912, is probably a synonym,) and the 
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P, 948. Genus Garrular. G. rufifrons, No. 3. There is also a 
Crateropus rufifrons, Sw. (* Menag.’,) which is probably identical with 
AMI. Lesson’s species. 

No. 11, G. melanotis. Capt. Phayre sent two specimens with black 
ear-coverts, such as I have never seen among numerous examples of 
G. pectoralis from the Himalaya; but a third, forwafded subsequent- 
ly, has an admixture of white on the ear-coverts, though less than in 
the Himalayan specimens: and hence I now think that the Arracan 
bird had better be regarded as a variety only of G, pectoralis. 

Nos. 13, G. dumaris, and 14, G. ruficollzs, are identjcal, and will 
retain the latter appellation. The Society has received fine specimens 
from Tipperah. " + 

No. 29, G. Delesserti, is nearly allied to G. gularés, No. 8. 

Nos. 25, G. dineatus, and 26, G. setafer, are ald, I greatly suspect, 
identical, in which case the former name must be preserved. ~ 


assigns to it considerably larger dimensions. Lastly, I have to,observe that the 
alleged Chusan specimens referred to Cuc. flavus in AIT, 944 (note), and the 
Chrysecoccys chalcites of the same page, and Centropus dimidiatus of p. 945 (note), 
were obtained, as I have now much reason to suspect, from the vicinity of Sin- 
gapore, although the former localities were given to me with much*positiveness : 
certainly the specimens were prepared as the Singapore bird-skins usually are, 
and one in the same lot which was, stated to@e Souths American, proves to 
be the Malayan Turdus modestus, Eyton, which Capt. Phayre ha# since procured 
in Arracan. But to return to Mr. Strickland’s notes: the Malayan C, fluews, 
he remarks, ‘‘ should more properly stand & C. merudinus, Scopoli; and the 
Australian C. cineraceus’’ (XII, @42) ‘* is very distinct from merulinus, being 
much larger and longer in the wing,’’ &c. For the Indian bird he retains the name 
tenuirostris, Gray. ‘‘ Cuculus basalis, Horsf,, is identical with immature specimens of 
Chrysococeyx lucidus, from Australia. Phanicophaus melanognathus, Horsf., has che 
nostrils narrow, and the lower mandible black :-—not Cuc. melanagnathus of Raffles, 
your PA. viridis'’ (X1, 987), ‘‘which bas round nostrils, and a red spof on the lower 
mandible. The Cuculus sematranus, Raffies, is also distinct from Ph. Piardi,"” (No, 
24 of my monograph, XI, 928, vide XII, 246,) ‘‘ having the belly and lower tail- 
coverts rufous, and the nostrils narrow, almost linear, and oblique. I have it from 
Malacca. Centropus lepidus’’ (XI, 1102, XII, 945 note) “is larger (not lese, as 
Horsfield states,) ¢han C. affinis, and has the beak stronger and higher. C. affinis is 
the smallest of all the species, the wing measuring but five inches and three-eighths, 
and tail six and a half. It is certainly the Cuculus viridis, Scopoli, founded on 
Sonnerat’s Voy. Nouv. Guin., pl. 80. The curve of the hind claws in Horsfield's 
specimen is only very slight.’’ May not this be C, hengalensis, v. pumilus, XT, 1104, 
XIT, 9a5? 
s 31 
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No. 29, G. Delesserti, is nearly allied to G. gularis, No. 8. 

The Turdus ochrocephalus, Gm., Horsfield, Zin. Trans. XLII, 
149, is now doubtfully referred by Dr. Horsfield to this group. 

Nos. 1, G. leucolophos, and 20, G. rufogularis, occur in Sylhet; 
and the former also in Arracan. | 

P. P. 953 antl 958. The genus Jzops, as Dr. Horsfield informs 
me, is identical with Actinodura, Gould; and Siéza must be retained 
for S. picoides and S. gracilis, while S.mnigriceps should perhaps be 
separated, and is allied to YuAtna, Hodgson, As. Res. X1X, 165. 

Leiocincla glumosa is also an inhabitant of Sylhet; and the Zurdus 
canorus, Lin., mentioned in the note, | have now referred to the com- 
mon Miulacocercus of Bengal, vide note to p. 368. 

P. P.@55, etweqs The name Phylornis has the priority over Chéo- 
ropsis, and must therefgre be adopted. The specimen which I de- 
scribed as the female PA. casmarhynchus proves to be a male of the 
species referred to Ph. cochinchinensis by Mr. Jerdon: but it is doubt- 
ful whether the latter be the true cochinchinensis, Auct., which is 
descrifed as yeing “‘ towards the tail and outer edges of the wings 
blue.”” Now Mr. Jerdon’s species has no trace of blue either on the tail 
or wings, except the usual verditer patch on the shoulders of the wings, 
and a tinge*of the same on the lesser coverts of old birds, the outer 
primaries having their external webs more or less yellowish, especially 
in the females and~ young. * Should ft prove distinct, 1 would propose 
for it the appellation P/. Jerdoni. The black portion of the throat of 
this bird is surrounded by ‘dull pale yellow, which is continued up 
over theeforehead. 

From. Arracan, the Society has received three species of this genus, 
viz. the Himalayan Ph. Hardwichii (v. curvirostris, §c.), which i is there 
rare, and the other two common,—FPA. aurifrons, and a species which 
resembles the so-called PA. malabaricus in size and colouring, but has 
the bill more tapering and pointed, as in those of India. I do not like, 
however, to venture on separating it from PA. malabaricus. It may be 
added, that Chloropsis mysticalis, Sw., refers to the female of the Ma- 
Jayan malabaricus ; and Turdus vifidis, Horsf., (according to Mr. 
_ Strickland,) is the female Ph. Sonneratii, v. Meliphaga Javensis of 

| Dr. Horsfield’s catalogue. 

_P. 960. Pitta -malaecensis has, 1 believe, been already so denomi- 
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nated by Scopoli.* P. nigricollis, Nobis (of which I suspect P. rodo- 
gaster to be merely the young), is the P. cuculiata, Hartlaub, des- 
cribed in the Fev. Zool., 1843, p. 65, and recently by Mr. Strickland 
in the An. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1844, p. 410. Mr. Strickland retains 
the name Pitta for this genus, rejecting Brachyurus, Thunberg, 
which Mr. G. R. Gray proposes should be substituted. 

P. 963. Genus Phylloscopus. A\l the species described, with the 
exception of Ph. magnirostnis, (which I have now reason to suspect 
is the Sylvia javanica, Horsfield), and two or three others in addition 
to them, have now been obtained by Mr. Jerdon in Seuthern India. 
Ph. tristis, Nobis, was referred to Sylvia trochilus in = gentleman’ s 
first catalogue. 

P. 968. Culicipeta Burkii. Add Cryptolopha aGricapilia; @wainson 
(‘Menag.’, p. 343), as another synonym. ° 

P. 983. Diceum Tickellie, Nobis, is the Certhia erythrorh ynchus, 
Latham ; the young bird having a fleshy-red bill, which colour 
is much exaggerated in one of Buchanan Hamilton’s drawings, a 
duplicate of which was probably Latham’s authority for the species. 
The specific name erythrorhynchus is, however, so inappropriate that 
it can scarcely be retained - 

P. 985. Magpies. I was wrong in identifying the Chilian species 
with that of Europe, which latter has since been received by the So- 
ciety. The other is intermediate in its proportions to ¥. bottanensis 
-and P. caudata, and may be termed , 

P. media, Nobis. Exactly similar to the British Magpie, but 
larger, with proportionally stouter legs, and tail scarcely*so long. 
Length of wing eight inches and a quarter, that of the Bootan species 
measuring nine and three-quarters, and of the European Magpie 
but seven inches. Middle tail-feathers ten inches; Sill to gape 
one and seven-eighths; and tarse two inches and one-eighth. In- 
habits the Andes. The tertiaries and borders of the secondaries are 
of a finer steel-purple than in the European species, and the gloss of 
the tail is greener, with less of a bronze cast. The tail of the Yellow- 
billed Magpie of Western North America has again a different gloss ; 
and I remember seeing a species smaller than that of Britain among 


* Vide, however, a Note by Mr. Strickland in the ‘Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History’ for July 1844, p. 47. 
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the stores of the Zoological Society, which had a black bill, but the tail 
was glossed as in the yellow-billed species. 

P. 990. Buceros pucoran should be B. pusaran, Raffles. Speci- 
mens of both it and B. plicafus have lately been received from Arra- 
can, and the former proving to have a yellow gular skin, may now be 
considered as sufficiently determined. 

P. 998. B. gingalensis, Shaw. This I have since examined, and it 
seems, with some others, (as the African &. dambatus and B. flavirostris 
of Ruppell,) to conséitute a particular group of Hornbills, which may 
some day rank as a subgenus. 

“* Halcyon, smyrnensts, var.? albogularis,” is identified by Mr. 
Strickland with A. gularis, (Kuhl); H. rujicollis, Sw.; and H. 
melanoptera, Tem: a species which was procured in the Philippine 
Islands by Mr. Cumings 

P. 1000. Picus ( Gecinus ) viridanus, Nobis. The female has the 
crown and pifeus wholly black, the ear-coverts and sides of the [neck 
are darker than in the male, and the entire plumage is more dingy, 
with the markéng of the under-parts less defined. 

P. 1005. Pieus (Chrysocolaptes) melanotus is the Dendrocopus 
Ellioti of —Mr. Jerdon’s catalogue, and perhaps also identical with 
P. strenuus* Gould, obtained by Dr. McClelland in Assam. For the 
present it will range as Chrysocolaptes Eilltioti. The female differs 
in having the frontal feathers to above the eye broadly tipped with 
whitish, and the crest glistening bright yellow, with a tinge of red at 
its extremity. 

P, 1008. The two Barbets mentioned are the Bucco viridis, Gm., 
and &. zeylanicus, Auct, Vv. caniceps, Franklin, v. déneatus, Tickell. 

P.1010. The Fringilla agilis, Tickell, Pipra squalida, Burton, and 
Parisoma wirecides, Jerdon, prove to be the same species, which must 
be distinct from Pardalotus pipra of Lesson, to judge from the generic 
characters which he assigns to the latter, upon which is founded his 
genus) Idopleura, Fev. Zool, &c. 1838, p. 44.% The Liggoce species 
I distinguish as follows :— 
ba _ Piprisoma ,» Nobis, n. g. Bill short ‘and sited,” acutely trian 
“gular | as viewed from above, the ridge of the upper mandible eho 

maculatus, Tem, p.c. 600, from Sumatra and Borneo, 
th ape be | referable t to either Adopleura or Piprisoma. 
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and that of the lower slightly but distinctly so ; the outlines of both 
accurved, of the lower somewhat more abruptly (being tumid at base 
towards the divarication of its two lateral rami), and the tip of the 
upper overhangs that of the lower mandible, but without showing any 
marked terminal bend ; nostrils almost closed by the nasal membrane ; 
gape unarmed. Feet formed for perching, and rafher small than 
otherwise, the tarse equalling the middle toe with its claw, the, outer 
and middle toes connected tosthe first joint, and the claws compressed 
and moderately hooked, as in the more typicaleperchers. Wings 
reaching to the end of the tail, which is rather short ; amd having the 
first primary exceedingly minute, and the four next equal,and longest: 
taileven. Plumage sombre and unadorned. - 

P. agilis, (Tickell,) Nobis. Length four incNes,* of wing two 
and a quarter, and tail one and one-eighth ; bill to gape three- 
eighths of an inch, and tarse half an inch. Colour dull ashen- 
olive, tinged with green upon the rump and upper tail-coverts, and 
margining the greater wing-feathers; beneath whitish, having a few 
ashy-brown striw on the breast, and one along each sid@of the throat : 
tail darker towards the end, and slightly edged at tip with whitish, 
which forms a terminal spot upon the inner web of its -outermost 
feathers: bill mingled whitish and dusky-corneous; and feet lead- 
coloured. Inhabits the Himalaya, and central and Southern India. 

Vol. XIII, p. 363. Sturnia, No. 3, has just been figured by Mr. 
Jerdon with the specific name Blythii. Calornis cantor. 

P. 366. Calornis cantor, &. The Turdus strigatus, Horsfield, 
is founded on the second state of plumage referred to; so that this 
species is both 7. chalybeus and 7. strigatus, Horsfield. Strickland. 

P. 373. Sphenura striata. I have just obtained the nest and eggs 
of this species, the latter blue as in the Ma/lacocerci, and dhe vest also 


nearly accords with that of a Malacocercus. . 
P. 376. Prinia Franklinii. Add, asa synonym, Sylvia longicaudata, 
Tickell, J. A. S. 11, 576. : 


, 
* The preserved skin sent on loan“by Mr. Jerdon, measures but three inches and a 
half, which is the length given by Burton. 
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’ A Grammar of the Cashmeeree Language. By Major R. Lexcn, C. B. 
lst Assistant Governor General's Agent, N. W. F._ 


The following few pages, drawn up with the assistance of an educat- 
ed Mussulman of Loodiana, who pas not revisitedehis country fora 
quarter of century, are intended to facilitate the deqjuisifion of a collo- 
quial knowledge of ttre Cashmeeree language, and although they do not 
deserye the name of a Grammar so much as the publication by Dr. W. 
Carey in 1812, entitled a Grammar of the Punjabee Language, yet the 
student will not have to get by heart such laboriously manufactured 
tenses of verbs as that at page. 85, of the above work. r 

Ex.—“ Let him be obliged to be caused to be made.” Much labor 
and time would be saved, and every ordinary purpose answered, if in 
order to assist the acquirementeof a colloquial knowledge of similar 
minor dialects, that scarcely deserve the name of a language, a Vo- 
cabulary only of words, and a collection of sentences actually heard 


spoken, were made in the Roman character. 
No. 150. No. 66, New Sentss. 3k 
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The Cashmeeree language (Kaushir Zeo,) is not generally a written 
one; the character called Shdérad4, (after the Goddess of"that name, ) 
having been, and being chiefly used to write Sanscrit works. The 
language is without doubt of Sanscrit origin, but has been consider- 
ably corrupted*by the number of Persian words grafted on it by the 
Mahommedan conquerors of the province. It differs slightly in almost 
every pergunna. ene instance, a ery fh the city is called hreak; at 
Islamabad krik ; ‘and in other parts Arek. A hill in the city is called 
labur, and labur in the districts. In the city the bill of a bird is call- 
ed toent, and in the suburbs ¢soents; also a snake is in the former 
called Sareep,” andgin the latter sriph. The dialect spoken at Kishite- 
war is, as might be expected, a mixture of Cashmeeree and Punjabee, 

From the number of vowels and diphthongs, the language it would 
appear cannot be written correctly, either in the Devanagaree or Arabic 
character. *° : 

A Cashmeeree in speaking Persian, munches it, as it were with, and 
hisses it through, his teeth. 

. The ou (of our), of the Persian houz, (a ibteen) and the Hindustanee 
houdee, (a shéll,) is changed in the mouth of a Cashmeeree into oa (of 
oar) and they pronounce thtm i aie hoadee, They. also change 
Kidbul {the a of car) into hoabud, 

They moreover change the Persian and Hindustanee ai, (of aisle,) of 
paisa, (a copper coin,) which is ordagiieeed as diintoag a or aai, and 
they draw] out paainsa. In fact, the warty, » tvHosl © of the de- 
pressed and sneaking nation. . | 

Natives of Cashmeer, who have sous -Wiouledee | on the more 
free and elegant Persian, are almost bate oy cisftown jusrile na- 
tive ba whieh a is rae it ect T sus ) 
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— | : : Value of a Letter. 
qe & “ 
<: 4dou a, ...a Idst a of America. 
See I ee 
SIT } aitou 4, ... @ in part. : 
2 - 


* 
yayou ye,... i in hit. 


isharou ee,. ee in feel. - 


@~ 


upal wo, -. ty i in oe 


upalbé. woo, oo in fool. : 


uy 


~ 
ee : 


« 


HA ld 


‘ - 
- : 
~% 


+. 
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_. 
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fe 


ee” 


“a - a | . , 
o : ‘a #2 +t e 
% on te - _ 
7 ‘ a — — ° 
* > gee 
‘ l ie =o * 
#§ : ead 4. . wo i 
2 j re . 





rinou Fries 
rakhou roo, 
liyou le, .. 


lisou fee, ewe y 

“a 

kr&lou ee,... ae 

tralou ai, ee ai 
— Ss * 


asada ook ou 





in aerie, 


in aisle. 


in oer or roe. 


ee 
im our. 
Be a a 
- 
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Fs s+ 3 g Vi 

feos feat ee | oe ee 

a oS & = = 
x | 5 ot ae kouke, .ok ®in king 
F ‘ a F afar khunjkha,.. kh in ask him. 
| | 





- om 


gagarga,... @ in got. 


gb in hog hunt 
gas ga... or dg in pledge. 


narugna, og in king. 


ts in prints 
Gin ‘ten, ee in church. 


tssuting tsh in fits him 
«tes, ehh in fetch him (tch. ) 


zaee za, ... z and j. 
zhdshing za, za, zh and jh. 
Khunaputa nye, ny as gn in digne. 
armanta ...t (not t.) 
sarmGnta, .. th (not th.) 
duda, ...d (not D.) 
dbakadha,.. dh (not dh.) 

a She Frelieh harsh.) 
1. eee 


¢ 


4 > 
‘ wres ; ~ = 
i= oe Se ee 





+ 
— 
a Jk 


id 
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5 = = Cy , Value of a Letter. 
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AaaAADAAMAANAMH HAT Ga ca 


a 
Sey 
. UBRAAY 





CENTRAL UBRARY 
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G03 Mwaantn oa 
4f 

‘ ie. y * 
a > % 
bpeeistdg dF 
=F i . 4 

ee ee ee 






~ ———— 
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Sis. 
: wy | 


_——\s 
* . Se 


— 


—_——————— = 


— we ee ee om - 


aidan dad,... 4 °* 
doojy da,.. dh 
nastoo na, . n- Ditto. 
paocorpa ... p . ; 
Phurinys ««: pb in ‘uphold. 
buba con b 
baiba, ... bh in abhor. 
mouma, ... 
yawaye, ... 


rakarf, 
ldfrala, «.. 1 


y . 


wasbinva, . Ww 
shakarshe, . sh 
phérishe, ... sh “4 





bélaha, ... h_ " 


kruli 





~ 


five Contingntal. 


wath, kkb, kb,h the Sancrit. 





ph 
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The language has besides the preceding, 
The English e in let. 
® in hot. 


fie in aerie. 
alin cause. 
oa in oar. 


It has not the ‘Arabic kk and gA, nor the g or & in quoit, the hickup 
d,k, ngy the lickup .. and substitutes ph generally for Se 

The nasal dot answers to the gn, nm inghe French non, or expressés 
the nin the following words, Aing, finch, flint, and the m in plump. 

There are three ///, the English final and Italian gl. 

Besides th¢ usual #4, there is the indication of one at the end of many 
words which I have expressed by raising it above the line. Ex. /u” a fox, 
su*® a lion, tsu”® thou*; zu* 2, besides the w full there is the French u of 
regu, which I nivel romaered by a as dtinga, a kind of boat, tunga, 
a sob, sufs, tailor, There is also another long vowel which I have ex- 
pressed by aa, it has the sound of u or ea before an +, as in burn, earn. 

The Cashmeer z has often the sound of partaking of dz, the ds of 
“sounds.” «© 

It has not the Arabie ¢h in think, and ¢A in those. 

There igalso another vowel between a and i, which might be ex- 
pressed as dé in kandadr, bahery, mdts, earth, rats, better, yais, more, 
pydts, a kind of grags. = “ 

“. Of the Diphthongs. 

In these consists the chief difficulty of speaking the language. 

Ist. Diphthong of the short a and short ¢ ( ai ), which might also be 
| expressed @ or ai. 




















Tait, a pony mare. Zait, old, tattered. 
Kair, a beam. Rait, taken, (f.) 
Zair, a deafevoman. Wait, rolled up, (f.) 
Bair, a crack in wood. Baid, a woman of rank. 
Mair, a hut. Gair, a pitcher, 
Nair, lower part of arm. _ Tssairr, empty, much. 
in health. Bhair, a she ass. 
Ais, +> Tair, chair, a chatterjng woman. 
Bait, a hob. Waim a pee pudding. 
Jair, mounted as jewels.  Pait, ope 
Dair, arobust woman. age nce’ eo t. 





baa sasiarstee ee ee 


ns ated vy > Shed . _ 


= 


< 
- 
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In the Persian character faié is written 5 but if pronounced fafe, 
means “really, actually a pony mare.” It could not be written taty, 
but might be written tati, with the i above the line; how it and the 


other diphthongs or rather compound vowels should be printed, others 


must determine, “ 


2d. Diphthong of the short aand short «, taut, a poney=.3 peceeere 
ed something like te wt, Ave not falu. 


Baud, a great man. Thaud, a tall man. 

Bhaul, open, loose. Tsaud, a round basin. 
Waud, tied. Gaud, a hole. - 
Daud, burnt, (m.) Tsaut, torn, (m,) 

Khaut, concealed. Phaut, drowned, (m.J : 
Waut, arisen. Raut, taken. 

Laud, made. Maut, mad. * -« 

Khaud, pudendum. Laut, nearly dimb. 

Kaul, dumb. Daul, skirt. ° 
Naul, a shell. Tsaul, escaped. 

Waul, drest. Daul, slipped. 

Baul, recovered in health. Naur, sleeve. 

Baur, a large crack in wood. ‘Tsaur, mare. © 
Gaur, made. Jaur, mounted as jfwels. 


This compound vowel appears an o not so long as ce in roe, and not 
so short as o in hot. It might be written ai, the short « thus seeans to 
indicate the masculine, as the short i does the feminine gender. 

3. Diphthong of the short gnd shortes. . 

Guir, a mare, Pd pronounced not as if written gury, but rather as gur?. 


Shuir, a virgin. Duiny, walnuts, 
Luits, light, (f.) Tuiny, navel, 
Muij, a reddish. Muits, fallen off in flesh. 
Suil, spare time. Tuij, raised. 
Buil, proper name of woman. Duij, simple woman. 
Kuib, hump-backed, (pl.) Tuil, antimony, pencil. 
Wuith, arisen, (pl.) Duib, washermen. 
Guit, emaciated, a plaitin sewing. Luit, light, (pl.) 
Wuit, passages. ; Wuiny, now. 
Kbuit, part of a boat. Buit, face. 

It might be conjectured ee the above w could be written as a 
was gwir. 


Guri, means horses, and Pes mares. 
4th. Diphthong of the short é and short w, 


Liul, ‘lise a vessel for cooking Biun, set up in business in the 
rice. world. 
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Piul, a testicle. Ziun, to be born. 
Diul, a soft grass used for packing Miul, reconciliation. 
and matting. Siut, grief, misfortune. 
Tsiul, squeezed. Jiut, wan. 
Jiur, granular parts of rice. Kiut, on account of. 
Chhiut, white. Kiul, a peg. 
Tiut, bitter. 7 Tsiut, leavings. 
Asiup, emaciated. Diun, to give. 
Piun, & fall. Chiun, to drink. — ae 
Nium, to take away. Tsuin,-a pillar. | 
Khiun, to eat. Miun, measured. 


Lium, plastered. 
? 


This ¢ is not exactly a y. 
5th. Diphthong of the short i and short a. 


Piak, thou falleat, * Liad, litter horse. 
Diad, mother. ~~ ic Vias, a woman’s confidante, 
Mics, a root in a lake, Khias, eat of him. 
Chias, drink of him. Viat, name of river. 
Tsiab, heart. Khiat, eaten. 
Tiat, interested friendship. Riakb, a fowl’s dung. ~ 
Diakh, angry. Chhiab, thou art, (f.) 
Tsiad, patience” Bhiak, thou eatest or eat thou. ‘ne 
Tsial, squeezed, shampoeing. Dial, akin, peal. 7 
Hial, lake weed. Zial, cream. 
6th. Diphthong, the short uw and the English o in hot. 
Duod, milk, .7 5 ngt dwod, - 
Buod, understanding. Wuol, dregs of butter. 
Khood, a pit. e Guon, a heap. 
Tsuol, a large kettle, stone of ma- EHluod, a fool. 
sonry. - Wuod, scalp. 
Muol, price. Zuol, drowsiness, 
Puot, piles. Wuot, rice. 
Suobh, ees contentment, T'suot, any. - 
peace, Muokh, cheek. 
Duokh, pain. Daos, wall. , 
Chhuok, wound. Khuot, false. a 
Nuosh, daughter-in-law. Tsuon, to these four. . 
Kruok, @ snoar, Kruon, misery, ™ , . 
Suon, golde, rival wife. Bhuon, elbow. ‘ et 
Buon, below. e - €s >. 
a 4 
7 th. Diphthong of shortened ai of aisle, and the ne short @ (as in by, and— 
not bye,) care must be taken to drop the indication of an ¢ at the end — c 
of the letter ¢, as pronounced eye. Ae oi es. A 


" - 
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The pronunciation of eye according to this system, would be aé ¢, 


but this dipthong is ai a. 

Aiat, eight 

Aiar, own 

Vaias, a year 

Daian, a fine 

Laias, a glutton 

; Jaiar, pleasure, excursion 

Maial, desire 

Ghaial, name of a favorite resort 
in Cashmeer 

Saiad, a sayud 

_ Maian, a frog 


Zaian, a wooden bucket 
Aiab, defect 

Vaiad, a caste 

Paiat, a market 

Aiash, enjoyment 

Suiat, a wick 

Waiar, enmity 

Saial, flood 

Raian, a caste * 

Maiat, a corpse ° 


7th. Diphthong of a double or prolonged short a (aa.) * . 


Chaauy, thine 

Praauy, old, (f.) 
Dyaauy, tea churns 
Jaauy, life 

Zaauy, acquaintance 
Braar, a cat, (f.) 

Chaar, an idiot, (f.) 

’ A’‘as, mouth 

Kraauy, relations 
Naauy, grand-mother 
Siaauy, clever. 

Tsaauy I have brought in 
Dyaar, a rich woman 
Aar, an owl 

Maauush, a male buffalo, 
Maaiush, a female ditto, 


Kaar, neck 

Tsaar, I have selected, (f.) 
Kraar, wifg of Potter 

Pyaar, dear, (f.) 

Vyaar, a spiteful woman 
Waar, a kitchen garden plot 
Byaali, seeds 

Myaauy, mine . 
Paar, a little cottage 

Gaar, kernel of singura 
Praar, dear in price ° 
Laar, she ran after me, # cucumber 
Jaar, | have lectured (her) 

Juar, keeper of der word 


would’ seen to be different fornfs of this diph- 
thong 


A‘aas, mouth, is properly a distinct fiphthong. 


Examples of the English, au in cause. . 
Kaushur, a Cashmeerian Bauwuk, they have unbosomed 
Tsaudur, name of a village themselves 


Wauwur, a weaver 

_ Waudur, a champion 

’ Pauwur, a cottager 
-Mauruk, they have killed 


~~ dunned » 
- Wauluk, they ve brought down 
_Pauwuk, they have thrown down 


Rauwuk, they have lost 
Sauwuk, they have put,to sleep 
Chauwuk, they have mage drink 
Mauzur, a cripple 


~~ Chauruk, they have tightened, or Kbauwur, left, (not right) 


Bhauruk, they have extracted 
Sauruck, they have ferried over 


_ Examples of the English oa in oar, written in the Persian character 
- he alif. In some words there is a slight indication of an é preceding. 


_Broar, a cat a Pishoal, soft 
Choa, a se seo Dyoar, a rich mau 
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Kroar, a scab 


Dyoan, a forked cylinder orcircular Myoan, mine, (m) 


fork for stirring tea 
Proan, old 
Prioat, we have pierced 
Pioas, I have fallen 
Nioav, we have Ifad taken away 
Prioav, we have obtained 
Likho#y, we have had written 


Prioar, dear, last year's 

Bhious, we have eaten of him 
Chioas, we have drunk of him 
Krioar, husbandman’s festival 
Limoav, we have had plastered 


Pitoav, we have reconciled 


Shoal, a kind of grain 


a 
This oa seems ta denote the masculine, (myoan, mine,) as aa does 


the feminine, (myaany, mine. ) 


‘ Examples of the English short a in England. 


Basak, ducks 

Wanak, thou sayest) 
Bhatak, thou hidest® = 
Phichack, be drowned 
Ganak, congeal 

Manak, obey 

Ratak, take 

Barak, regret 

Zarak, pine after 


Alak, shake. 

Walak, throw over you 
Galak, melt* 

Marak, die 

Tsatak, tear © - 


Tsalak, run away 


Watah, roll up 
Pakak, thou goest 
Rachak, thou keepest 
Ranak, thou cookest 
Khanak, thou diggest 
Menak, measure 
Asak, laugh 

Dazak, be burnt 
Sarak, remember 
Malak, rub 

Shalak, a beating 
Khalak, drive away, (flies) 
Balak, recover 
Dalak, slip 


There is another vowel, the ea of earn, not so long as the one | have 


expresse@ by aa. 


Examples of the a (4) of the English ark, 


Pants, five 
Wants, a curse 
Lanz, a sta 
Lauk, a step 
oe a club 

a Ganing boy 
Shénd, ap 


Chand, thes chitee of a shawl or — 





Dan, cooking place 
Tsdots, deception 
Ldaots, an eunuch 
Wank, a ringlet 
Tank, a bit 


Bang, call to prayers 
Dand, bullocks ? 





Brhad, a verandah * 
Chbn, a carpenter 
. Pran, res oe as 


Ran, thig 
Mauch, honey — 
‘Kanch, glass — 
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Examples of the short English « in bit. 


Nish, near Hin, an accomplishment 
Rish, spite Hish ! to drive away fowls 
Dish, country people Phish ! to a child 
Phish, a few threads or straws Mish, a splinter 
Nis, take away to him Dis, give him 
This, noise of a crack Phis, whisperings © 
Yis, come to him Kis, little finger of what kind 
Yin, are coming Yim, these come to me ° 
Yik, come thou » Sis, a wart 
Jin, melt Din, they give « 
Nin, take away Min, measure 
Sil, disease of consumption Pil, reach - 
Vil, a short space of time Kil, a thrust 
Gil, a kind of bird Chil, a stake in the water, religious 
Tsit, loss of use of limbs seclusion a ns . 
Bit, power Sir, a secret e 
Gith, a rush of water, bothering Nit, taker? away . 
Sit, sound Chit, mind 
Chir, stream of milk of animala Gin, count 
sucked by a child Zid, revenge, spite 
Jin, Genii - eS fe 


Example of the ce in the English see | 


Teer, rams Neer, near! (feminine relation, ) 


Pheer, she rambled she came out 
Cheer, I have squeezed, (f.) Geer, I have pirentidal, (f.) 
Veer, a willow Sheer, a broom 

Zeer, a punch in the ribs e Seer, cPazy, (f.> 

Heer, head of a sheep Yeer, we have . 

Sheer, I have arranged, (f.) F 


Example of the short «in the English bull. 


Gur, a horse Tuk, have torn with teeth” 


Zur, grandson Tsuk, sour 

Chur, have rinsed Kus, who | 

Shur, a male child Hus, to set on, to quarrel 

Hur, surplus Tut, tight, under restrfint 

Wun, have woven Rut, right, (not wrong) 

Duan, have shaken Jhut, a sip P 
Jun, deep emerged Kut, wetted . 
Num, have beaten out Mut, evaporated 

Tul, have lifted ~ Pbut, a basket 

Kul, a tree ; Buz, parched 

Kub, hump-backed Wuz, bubbled up 

Shup, a sift Huk, dried 

Tsup, silent A Kun, sold 


Dip sunshine -Kud, a name explained 


* 
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Buj, have thought on Zuk, down 

Rul, stray, unclaimed Rus, have taken huff 
Tsun, have put in Mus, small turnip, fatigued 
Kuts, got well . Yus, whoever 

Kut, got wet ~" Jut, we have gained 

Bum, a vine in the water Sut, incapable 

Hum, they + Hut, spoiled, turned bad 
Yun, to come Lut, light, (not heavy) 
Wur, ,rice boiled dry, have strung Yut, hire 

Mur, to rub between hands Mur, skirt 

Wul, a hole Shuz, analloyed, untasted 
Kur, force to take ® Luk, strangers 

Kun, have sod Dukh, pain 

Hun, has swollen Ilud, rice, alone 

Run, one-handed Duj, a foot 

Lun, have reaped Dual, a cullender 

Nun, saltish * * Gun, knead 

Zul, have shaped, serapagl Kuz, a cup of sugar-candy 
Dfib, a Dhobee, a sound Wut, rose up 

Gub, heavy Wush, a sigh 

Thup, a fruit basket Rum, a single hair : 
Kup, a dabba Wat, drizzling 


Rup, complexipn, countenance 


Examples of the English oo in fool. 


Tsoor, a thief, loosening roots of Noor, name of woman 
plants © Roo, have planted 
Moor, rubbing planted grain be- Moor, a hole 
tween the handseto reme@we the Jgor, have collected 
husk e Groost, cultivator 


Loor, have demolished, Goour, a milkman 


would seem 
Choor, bave rinsed . : to be different 
K hoor, razor Gooir,:e.milkmaid diphthongs. 
Goor, a milk maid Khyoost, for shame! 


Door, a breeches string Myoot, a kiss 
Soour, a hog, is finished, exhausted Tsyoot, have masked 
Poo, a sound of derision by mak- Vyoot, fat 








ing a trumpet of the hand Nyook, have carried him away 
Hoor, I have discharged _ Nyool, green, not ripe 
Joo, affix to names of Cashmeerees Gyool, we ridiculed 
Zoor, wooden candlestick Nyoor, pasturage near, made on it 
Soo, have sewn Shoor, have arranged 
Doo, have swept Khyoor, an oar * 
Koor, a virgin Pyo@r, fat, (animal) 
Door, an alley — _ . Jyoor, a simpleton 
Poor, I have filled up _ Ryoog, a flower 
Shoor, I have : rie sox - -Roog, ill ‘J | " 
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Toor, cold weather Tsyoon, became on our guard, have 
Zoo, life 


guessed at 


Yoo, come Tyoor, a ram 


Phiroost, lucky Kroor, a well 

Zyoot, tall Diroor, skin 

Tyoot, bitter Gyoor, have encompassed 
Pyoos, have pounded Vyoog, a trap dogr 
Byoot, seated Chhool, a kid 

Nyool, be met me Dyoot, we have seen 


Nyook, they have taken (him) away 
In the following there} is an indication of an ¢. 


Hooir, a house Looir, a walking stick 
Mooil, a root Gooily, a bullet 
There is another oo compressed between the teeth. 
Toorf, cold weather Toor, cold a 
Booily, song of bird Dooily, a, ““ddlie,” deserted as an 
Looily, affectionate orphan’ * 
Gooily, kernels Jooily, collected in cloth 
Gooiri, here Bhooily, have released 
Hoon, a dog Tooily, I have weighed them 
Zoon, moon Doon, cotton-cleaner . 
Shood, a drunkard, ruined by bad Roon, husband 
habits. Rood, rain, remained 
Mood, deed Loos, fatigued 
Good, pudendum Choon, interference, part taRing, 
Booz, we have comprehended flattery 
Toon, navel Noon,gsalt = 
Moon, wool of sheep, a wall * Woon, we have wove 
Loot, plunder Soot, puff of a pipe 
Boot, an image Loen, we have reaped 
Koon, corner Phoor, burnt rice at bottom of pot 
Poor, a step Sool, we have weighed ° 
Examples of the English ae in aerie. 
Yael, tamed - Yaer, wool 
Shaer, arrange Saer, a seer 
Waer, affection Naer, come out z 
Gaer, surround Phaer, traverse 
Tsaer, delay, yellow apricot Gael, ridicule 
Baer, border of garden Mael, join, visit 
Fael, a crime,, trick Khaes, have ate of him 
Daes, country o Daer, plenty, heap 
Haer, ladder Gaen, verses 
Maen, measure Tsaen, take care 
Zaen, earn Zaet, grow 
Tsaet, pound Maet, sweeten 
Saet, a fit . 
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Examples of the English ai in aisle. 


Ropai, rupee 

Ruwai, am planting 
Surai, a goglet 

Sulai, am putting to sleep 
Kolai, a wife 
Mulai, never 
Wonai, am weaving 
Sonaf rival wives 
Bhonai, elbows 

Zuwai, | am growieg up 


Subai, in the morning, province 


Khulai, am opening 
Bowsai,, was - 


Khoei, foot ocsbot 
Zoer, force 

Moer, vain, presumptious 
Poen, heel 

Moekh, cheek 

Doekh, pain 

Poesh, a flowe 


Boesh, fashion, demand in market 


Loet, a rol) on the ground 
Ro@ét, a kiné of bread 
Loess, be tired 


Examples of the 


Tsopai, silence 

Warai, am stringing 
Murai, I am hushing 
Phulai, a blossom 
Wolai, come thou woman 
Tulai, am lifting 
Wunaill, never again 

Iti, not him. 

Bona?, not I from below 
Suwai, am serving 
Kubai, boss of a shield 
Bumai, eyebrows 


English oe in roe. 
Woer, chatter 

Soer, a hog 

Tsoer, 4, a caste 
Toel, a weight 
Loel, desire 

Boel, determination 
Roesh, be offended then! 
Woesh, a sigh 
Tsoet, a bruise 
Moet, a grain 
Goess, I went 


° 
There is 4 shorter o, as the o of holy, while this is the o of hole. 
Examples of the English ow in our. 


You, yesterday 
Zon, joké with 

Gou, went 

Pyou, he fell 

Ryou, be conceited 

Zyou, tongue 

Pyou, light {the fire) ; 
Khou, a pit 


Bou, has been 

Lou, dew ~*~ 

Chou, have drunk 
Khyou, have eaten - 
Lyou, liek 

Myou, mew! of a cat 
Nou, new 

Hou, yes 


ie Gender, the formation of. ; 


I ment a horse 

2 okur, a cock : 
is a cock pigeon 

3 “Kaktul, a Si (blue) 











is 
“~< 


- Kokair, a hen 


al Feminine. 
Guir, a mare 






Kautair, a hen pigeon 
Kukil, ao S ue) 


[ No, 150. 
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Masculine. Feminine. = 
Tssawul, a he-goat Tssawijj, a she-goat 
4< Watul, a sweeper Watij, a female sweeper 
Pahul, a shepherd Pahij, a shepherdess 
5 Batuk, a drake Batich, a duck 
6 Laung, lame man Lainj, lame woman 
7 =Phaur, a male ass Phair, a female ass* 
% Chhan, a carpenter . Chhaany, carpenter's wife 
9 Tsroal, a jailer Tsrasj, wife of jailer e 
10 Kav, a crow . Kaviny, a hen-crow 
1! Hoon, a dog Hoony, a bitch « 
i2 Paniur, a drawer of waterin Paniureny, wife of water-carrier 
pitchers. * 
13 J Manur, a lapidary Manar béee, wife of ditto 
Khar, a blacksmith Khdrabdee, wife of ditto 
14 Groost, a cultivator Greest béee, wife of ditto 
15 Jyayur pachhun, the fabulous Jyagar pachhiny, the female 
seemurgh. = » 
16 Mohnyn, a man Zandna, a woman 
17 Haput, a bear Haputs, female 
18 Su, a lion Seeminy, a lioness 
19 Shal, a jackal Shaaj, female 
20 Patssalau,o,a lynx Patssalaav, female « 
21 Lu, a fox Laash, female 
22 Yar madun, a lover Vyes, a mistress 
23 Goant, a hill poney Gant, mare be = 
24 Toata, a parrot Tooti, female = 
25 Maa,unsh, a buffalo Maainsh, female 
26 Gan, a bully e Gaany,% bawd* r 
27 ‘Koan, a blind man . Kaany, woman 
28 Naia,id, a barber Na iz, wife 
29 Wouwur, a weaver Wouwureny, wife 
30 <Airz,agander ., Airziny, a goose x 
31 Yachh, an ogre Yachhiny, an ogress 
32 Hanz, a boatman Hinzainy, wife 
33 Woany, a trader, mussulman Wainyainy, wife 
34 Koaka, nurse's husband Dai, a nurse 
35 Parzun, a male servant Wula gésheny, female* 
36 Ghulam, a slave Tsunz, a female slave * 
37 Woarud, a 2d husband Woarudz, 2d wife 
388 An hohur, a batchelor An harish, a maiden 
39 Pushut,astraw slipper-maker Pushainy, wife 
40 Bachherafa colt Bachheer, a filly 
41 Dodagoo,ur, milk man * Dodagooir, wife 
42 Batu, a Hindoo Batainy, wife 
43. Raéntun, demon Senter \ female 
44 Haund, a ram Gaib, a ewe 
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A man speaking says, buchhus, l am—and a woman, bachhas, ditto. 


Me" che,i cha,i. 1 have drank tea, (f:) 


Me" khyou tsoont, | have eat an apple, (m :) 


NUMBER. 


Singular. 


Mohngyn, a man 
Tssawul, he-goat 
Gur, horse 

Wagoo, a mat 

Tsoed, a smatl pitcher 
Gaund, a log of wood 
Zaur, Geaf man 

Goor, milk man 
Lopun, a grain*vesgel 
Naut, a pitcher 
Latsul, a broom 

Liul, a vessel, earthen 
Budh, old man 
Tsaut, a dwarf 
Thaud; lanky 

Pohul, shepherd 
Groost, a cultivator 
Buhur, a druggist 
Tsréal,a police man 
Hoon, dog 
Broar, cat 
Lu®, a fox 
Pottul, an image 
Punz, monkey 
Kandur, a baker 
Aar, an owl 
Khon, elbow 
Batuk, duck 
Hangul, a jamber 
Watul, a sweeper 
Kokur, a cog 
Kantur, cock-sparrow 
Saruph, a snake 
Wanduar, a monkey 


‘ a 


€ 










Plural. 


Mahnivi, men 
Tsawjlli, goats 
Gurri, horses 
Wagivi, mats 
Tsaddi, pitchers 
Gandi, logs 
Zarri, men 
Goorri, milkmen 
Lopuin, vessels 
Natti, pitchers 
Latsil, brooms 
Lilli, vessels 
Buidhi, old men 
Tsuiti, dwarfs 
Thadi, lanky men 
Pahalli, shepherds 
Greestt, cultivators 
Buhirri, druggists 
Tsraalli, policem+n 
Hoonni, dogs 
Braerri, cats 
- La, foxes 
Potilli, images 
Pa,inzi, monkeys 
Kandarr, bakers 
Arre, owls 
Khona, elbows 
Batak, ducks — 
Hangul, * jambers” 
Watal, sweepers 
Kokar, cocks 
Kantar, sparrows 
Saraph, sn 
Wandar, monkeys 
‘A 















DECLENSION. 

" Plural. 
Gurin band) horses’ 
Guren, to | 
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Guris and gurnen being each the inflected case of its number, any 
past position can be added, as 


Guris nisha, from the horse Guris pyat, on the horse 
Guris nish, near the horse 


———_—— 


Nechu, son Nechivi, sons 
Nechivi sund, of son Nechiven hund, sons’ ° 
Nechavis, to son . Nechiven, to sons 
Hata nechavi, oh! son Haugo nechav you, oh! sons 
Inflected Case. ° 
Nechavi. Nechiven. . ° 
_ 
. 
Dai, a nurse Dadya, nufses - 
Dai hiund, of nurse Dayan hund, of nurses 
Dai, to nurse Dayan, to nurses 
Hatai da,ee, oh! nurse : Hatai dayou, oh ' nurses 
o >= 
Kolai, a wife Kolaiye"™, wives 
Kolai hiund, of wife Kolaiyan hund, of wives cs 
Kolaiyi, to wife Kolaiyan, to wives ° 
—_-- —C— a % 
Khou, a pit Khouva, a pits 
Khou hund, of pit Khagnan hund, of pits 
Khavi, to pit Khovun, to pits 


The affix to the Genitive Case has also Gender, thus :-— 

Nechiv sund nechu, son’s son Shur, a child 

Nechiv sanz koor, son's daughter Shur hen, @ poor little ghild 
Answering to the Persian affix 4, dku/tar, duk/tarak 
There is an affix Aan or Aen, which has a diminishing meaning. 









Tsuit, bread * | Tsochahen, a bit of bread 
Rati pauny, good or sweet witer RKiti pany 

Rati pauny Riten Senta 

Rati panyuk | Rit you 

Ratis panyis oa Rityan 

Rati panyi nisha | Rityou sere nisha 


_ 3 


. - a 


oT 
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Comparison. 
Rut, dood Rati khuota rut, better, (best) 
Yates rut, very good, (rats, f) Literally good, beyond good 
Pronouns. 
I, boh Tse,pyat, on thee 
Mines myoan myaiany Tuhindi khatar, for your sakes 
Me, meh Tohi pyat, on you 
M yani khatra, for my sake, Aass, we 
S4ni khdtra, for our sakes, Saiany, ours, soan 
Myanen, mys (adjective) Asi, us 
Sanyan, our, (ditto) Me" pyat, on me 
Myani*nechivi, oh ! my son Asi pyat, on us 
Thou, tsu” Tuhhi, ye 
Thine, choan, fohapay) Tuhuindi, your 
Thee, tse? Tohi, you 
Chani khatar, for thy sake Tsenish, from thee 
—— en SAG; Se Tim, they 
His, tamsund® Tuhund, theirs 
Him, tamis tas Timun, them 
Tas nisha, from him Lagu, be at ; l4gus, beat him 
Tamis pyat on him Tits, like him 
* e . = 
This, yi* ° Yim, these 
Of this, yemsund Yuhund, of these 
To this, yemis D5 Yiman, to these 
Yemsingi, kAatra Yihindi, kAdtra 
Yemis pyat, on this Yits, like this 
That, hu’. - Hum, those 
Of that, hymsund Humanhund, of those 
To that, humis, Human, to those 


Humsind,i K/dtara, for his sake’ 


| ss » 
gur, our horse 
Balan 6 garri, our horses 
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Kamsindi, 
Kahindi, khatar For whose sake 
Kasindi, 
Kamis pyat On whom 
Which K ya - 
Of what Kamyuk 
‘To what Rath e 
Kath kyut ° On what account 
Kami bapat For what reasoy 
Kamis pyat On what 
al 
Self, pana Paany p4énai, of own accord : 
Of self, panun 
To self, panas Pananyen, owik (adjective) 
Panani khatar For own, fake 
Pinas pyat, Pina waany, among themselves" 
Parat akha Every one 
Yas tas yauiis tanus To whomsocever al : 
Yamsund tamsund Of whomsoever 
Yus, ae ) yas, (f-) Who ever 
Yus ak Whosoever, whatever ane - 
Kas To which one 
Kamis akisund Of whigh one , 
Kas akis nisha * From which one . 
— . ” 
VERBS. ’ 
Auxiliary Verb adsun, to be. 

' Present Tense. 
Bo” chus, Aass chi" . 
Tsu" chuk ;, Tohi chuwa® - 
Su" chu Tim che . 

. Perfect Past Tense. 
Bo" 4sus Assi aais 
Tsu" dsuk . Tohi aasiwu 
Sutaus ~ _ Tim aais 





Imperfect Past Tense. 
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Future Tense. 


Bo" yats dsun Sed Assi yat son dsin 
Tsun" yatsah dsun Tuhi yat su 4sun 
Su" yatsi 4sun Tim yat sau asun 
Imperative Mood. 
Sta iis ; Tuhi ésiw 
. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
in Present Tense. 
Bo" asa © Assi assou 
Tsuh dsah  Tuhi 4sur 
Suh dsr . Tim 4san 
— Perfect Tense. 
Bo® dsaha ei Assi dsahou 
Tsu" ésahak Tuhi dsahyoo 
Su® dsahe Tim 4sahan 
. Pluperfect Past Tense. 
“———-~ Asus fsmut . Aais aasmit 
Asuk 4smut Aasyu aasmit 
Aus 4smut Aais aasmit 





. “. CONJUGATION OF THE VERB 
Sapadun, to become. 
+ 





. Present Tense. 
Bo" sapada, (za,) _ Aass sapadon 
Tst” sapadah *  Tuhi sapazeev 
Su" sapadi Tim sapadan. 
Imperfect Past Tense. 
Bo" 4sus sapadan Assi aais sapadan — 
Tst® dsuh sapadan Tuhi aasyn sapudan 


Sub aus sap@jén ¢ Tim aais sapadan © 
Ce Sr ate 


| Perfect Past Tense. “4 

Aas sapidd 

_ Ttuhisapadiv 
Ti Or pid - 7 a: 7 


e 


“3 
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Stu sapad 


Bo" sapadaha 


Tsu" sapadahak 
Su" sapadaha 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB 


Bo" chus dapan 
Tsu" chuk dapan 
Su" choo dapan 


Bob asus dapan 
Tsu" asuk dapan 
Su" aus depan 


Me* ous dupmut 
Tse" ousu dupmut 
Tem ous dupmut 


Me" dup 
Tse" aap 
Tem dup 


Bob yats 
Tsu" pe; oous 
Su" yatcha dapun 


"Tau" dapak 











IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Sapadawun, becomes 
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Ttuhi sapadi iv 








SURIUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Judwai, it. 
Present Tense. 


Same as [Indicative Mood. 
Perfect Past Tense. 


o 


Aais sapadahon 
Ttuhi sapadahiv 
Tim sapadahan 


Dapun, to speak. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


Aass chi" dapan 
Ttuhi choo” dapdn ® 
Tim chi" dapan 


Imperfect Past Tense. 


Aassi aais dapan 


Ttuhi 





dapan 


Tim aais dapan 


Pluperfect Pagt Tense. 


Assi ous dupmut 


Tohe ousoo dupmut 
Timou ous dupmut 


Perfect Past Tense. 


Assi dup 


Tohe dupoo 
Timon dup 


Future Tense. 


| Aais ya 
= Tsuhi 








pores 
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Svussunctive Moop, 
_  -Yud wai, if. 
_ Present Tense. ' 
Aais da 
Ttuhi te ‘ 
- Tim dapan 
Perfect Tense. 
Aais @apahon 
* eaags dapayn" 
im dapahan 
. Dapawun, speaker. 
CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. - 
. o %, Yum, to come, (feminine.) 
_ €NDICATIVR MOOD. 
a Pre? Presen t Tense. 
. Asis moee 
 Teuhi yeewar 
Tima yin 


Imperfect Past Tense. arr 
Aais 4si yuvén 

Ttuhi 4sawai yuvan 

Tia 4sa yur } 








* 
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Sussunctive Moop. 
Present Tense. 
















Feminine. Masculine. 
Vimai Vihan — 
Vik Yihyoo 
Vihe Vihban 
Perfect Tense, ° 
Vimaha Yimahon 
Yihak Yihyoo 4 
Yihe . Vihan 
Aais nai yimoce, » We do not come, (women.) 
Aais yimon nah, Ditto ditto, (men), 
Cardinal Numbers. 2 ’ 
1. Akh 34. Tsoitruh, 
2. Zuh 35. Péntsatrah * 
3. Trae 36. ShAtruh * 
4. Tsoar 37. Satatruh 
5. Pants 34. Aratruh 
6. Sheh 39. Kunatajih 
7. Sat 40. ‘Tsatajih a 
&. Aanit 41. Akatajih e« £ 
9. Noun 42. Duitaojih 
; Te-i-taajih 
Tso-i-taajih " 


Pantstaajih = 
. She-i-tajih 

- —Sata-th - 
- Aratajih 
Kunawanzah 
Pantsah 
Akawanzah 





e. 


' 
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67. Satahaat 85. Pdantsasheet 
60. Arahaat - 86. Sheisheet 
69. Kunasatat 87. Satasheet 
70. Satat . 88. Arasheet 
rio Akasatat  — 89. Kunanamat 
72. Dusatat 90. Namat 
73. resatat | 91. Akanamat ‘ 
~ 71. Tsosatat — 92, Dunamat 
75. 4antsasatat 93. Trenamat 
76. Shehsatat 94. |Tsonamat 
77. Satasatat 95. * Pantsanamat 
78. Arasatat . ok 96. Shehnamat 
79. Kunaslhyget | 97. Satanamat 
80. Sheet 98. Aranamat 
81. Arckasheet 99. Namanamat 
82. Do,isheet 100. Hat, . 
° 83. Treisheete * 1,000. Sas . 
84. Tso,isheet “© ¢ 1,00,000. Lach, khar, akhanvar 
i 1,00,00,000. - Kror, trah, 1-16 bhar 
Jora, 2 or more Péwul, 4 ditto 
T'wara, 3 or more Aad ropai, } ditto . 
Tsombard, 4 or more Anna, an anna, 1-16 ditto 
+ ——— <P aanshj, 5 or more Toonk, a tanga, paainsa, a pais 
Noanmara Y of so Bahégany, 4 pais, poontsu, 4 ditto 
ist. Godaniuk Adhiul, 4 pais ee 
2d. Dugug on Har a cowrie 
3deTreium Panzuh, } trah 
4th. Tsorium Manut, } ditto 
Sth. Paintsium ,. = Admium, 4 ditto >. 
6th. Sheyum = a Dé&dpav, 1-16 ditto 
7th. Satium  Trechatang, 1-32 ditto 
oP Aatium e Dod Chatang, 1-64 ditto 
th. Nowwium  Chatang, chuttack 
10th. Dokium_ b. oe Shat-o-pants: kah, 6 and 5 are 1 


Mohar, a goldmohur  Zuh trucha aheny 2x3=> £ 


| Days of the Week, 
Se ‘Wednesday, Bodwar 
Thu ureday, W rast 






a ; site” ~~ ands > 
(To be co tin wer ae Sai 
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View of the principal Political Events that occurred in the Carnatic, 
JSrom the dissolution of the Ancient Hindoo Government tn 1564 dl 
the Mogul Government was established in 1G87, on the Conquest of 
the Capitals of Beejapoor and Golconda ; compiled from various 
Authentic Memoirs and Original MSS.» collected chiefly within 
the last ten years, and referred to in the Notes at the bottom of each 
pege. By Coronet Mackenzie. 

(Submitted ata Mgeting held on the Ath April, 168%.) 
1, To give an idea of the state of the whole Cagpatic at this period, 
A.D. which forms a remarkable era in the history of this 
pOUa he 187. part of India, it may be useful to take a rapid view of 
the events preceding this period for the last hundred and “twenty 

years, since the overthrow of the last Hindoo govesnmgnt of the Car- + 

natic, commonly called the Raia-Samastanurg of Reejanuggur. 

2. While that government subsisted in its vigor, specially towards 

Ancient Hindoo the decline of the last dynasty of Beejanuggur. it ap- 

system of govern- 

ment in the Car. Pears to have been conducted under certain polity, 
natice adapted to the general spirit of Hindog jurisprudencey 
and this system was regularly established in the provinces subjected to 
their authority from the furthest limits (of Goa and of Galinga) on 
either coast to Cape Comorin South in progression as they were “gra- 
dually reduced. 

3. The names, titles, and dutfes of a variety of officers are still pre- 

Extended into served which formed the court, and supported the state 
ebb ware Yetuo- of the ancient monarchy while the provincial govern- 
ed progressively. ment was conducted by Dan-Naiks,” Naike, Naadt 
Prabhoos, Poligars,{ and a regular gradation of subordinate officers, 
who were allowed Jandsin Hoombliga,§ Amara, or as Polliams, held of 
the sovereign or raja, by a species of tenure much resembling the Euro- | 
pean fiefs, subject to a certain assessment of revenue, under regular ad- 
measurement, or estimate of productions, or annexed to their respective 


* The Dan-Naiks and Naiks, (Viceroys and Lieutenants,) were also part of the 
Tellinga system. _-See Memoir of Waruncull Tell. 

¢ Naad-Prabhoo, #. ¢. Lord or Governor of a Naad or Province.—See Bangalore 
Memoir, Mar. 

I For the origin of Polligars, seo Memoirs of Nidicull, Ballapoor, Magary, &e. 


Mar, and Can. 
ig Pc: Hoombliga and Amara tenures, see Memoirs of Holla-Honore ene Soo- 
biah’s compilation, Can, ah 





ee 


- 
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appointments, in lieu of salary or wages according to the nature of the 
service. It would appear that these appointments were generally here- 
ks sary ph pa ditary in the eldest son ; though a confirmation was 
cession. expected, and a recognizance solicited on each succession, 
accompanied by douceurs, gifts, and offerings, the origin perhaps of fees 
of a like nature wth European tenures ; but defects from want of talents, 
from grimes, and from disloyalty, were sufficient to disqualify and lay 
aside the eldest son ; though a regard to prppinquity was so far observed, 
that the nephew net unfrequently succeeded the uncle, and stept in 
during the minority of the real heir, who in his turn, assumed his 
station in the natural course, by domestic arrangement, by fraud, or by 
violence; this is particularly remarked in the Bednore* and Mysore 
history. Evident traces of such variations appear in the mutilated 
Gonditioncfthe 2ccounte still preserved, and of the appointments of 
general mass of the great officers and functionaries; and though our 
the people. 
knowledge of the real state of the great mass of the 
population be more obscure, there is reason to presume, that the con- 


“difion of the lower orders in the country South of the Kistna, had 


never varied much under this government of Beejanuggur in their re- 
lations toethe paramount soversignty; from that which under the 
general systém had from time immemorial prevailed throughout India ; 
this holds at least to the period previous to the dissolution of the 
Southernt nronarchy, which being’ first shaken by the celebrated 
battle with the confederate Moslem princes near the banks of. the 
Kistna, continued to linger ‘under a gradual decline till the last 
branch; Wliose: titlest were barely acknowledged, was expelled from 

A.D. 1646. their Jast fortress in the Carnatic, about twenty-eight 
years afterwards. 






* See Historical Memoirs of Bednore, Mysore, Chittledrooy, and Serah, which 
throw considerable light on this subject. 

+ This is meant here to apply to the Beejanuggur government; the system that 
prevailed among the Dravida nation seems in some respect to have been different, and 
more attention was paid: to the privileges and rights of the subject.*See their grants ; 
but the Beejanugur ¥ government appears to hav@tespected these privileges after they 
had acquired the ¢ supreme authority over the country. 

pe See Grant No. 1 of the Mysore Rajabs, where the several titles of the Raye! are 

ed, though that chief hail on e! sa thrown | off all the authority of the para- 
te sovereign. A.D. ORES: . 





. 
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4. The dissolution of the Hindoo monarchy in the rapid course of 
human events was throughout the Carnatic followed by long series of 
disorder, of anarchy, and of confusion, whence their laws, institu- 
tions, and privileges were involved in an obscurity,* that renders it 
dificult to clear up difficulties arising from the intermixture of néw 
arrangements with ancient customs ; but it is hoped, that the follow- 
ing notes taken in the course of examining several documents that 
have fallen in our way, if they do not satisfactorily explain some of 
these obscurities, may at least excite to a clearer development. 

5. After that battle, in which Ram Raaz, and almosg the whole of 
the ancient nobility fell, the country around the capital was laid 
Waste, and the remains of the great families being dispersed, the city 

A. D. 1567. speedily fell to decay, as an European traveller desscribes ~ 
it two years afterwards,+ and recent inspeectéon confirms the accuracy 
of thatidescription. 

6. It appears, that the allies after the battle} marched as far as 
Anagoondy, and their advanced troops penetrated to Beejanuggur itself, 
which they plundered, committing all manner of excwss ; but Venka- 
tadri, the brother and representative of the late sovereign, giving the 
places which had been formerly wrested from the allies, (the Duab, 
Mudcull, Rachoor, Adoni, Aulingpoor and Bagratal froni Adil Shah ; 
and Kowilleonda, Bankul (Pangul!,) apd Kunpoor (Gunpoor,) from 
Cootub Shah,) the victors without availing themselves further of the 
advantage they had obtained, were satisfied, took leave of each other 
at Rachoor, and returned to their several dominions without leaving 
any garrison, occupied South of the Toombuddra,§ excepting Adoni 

* It is remarkable that this obscurity prevailed no where in a greater degree than in — 
the immediate vicinity of our presidency of Fort St. George, where until recenlly, a 
very imperfect knowledge prevailed of the various successions or changes of govern- 
ment in the lower country. 

+ Cowsar Fredrick’s Voyage A. D.——See Asiatic Miscellany, Vol. i, p.—The 
remains of Beejanuggur were minutely examined in December 1500.—See Journals, 

t For the Hindoo account of this memorable battle, see the Ram-Raja Cheritra, 
which enters int details descriptive of Hindoo manners, but differing much from the 
Mahomedan authors in regard to ®ycumstances in the war and battle.—See collection 
of Memoirs for the History of the Beejanuggur Government of the Carnatic. 

§ For the details, see Scott, Vol, U1, p. 298 and 299, also the Tarik Adil Shahee, a 
Persian MS. Ca@leonda, Pancull and Gunpoor are hill fortresses, capitals of Circars 


north of the Kistna and South of Hydrabad. Mudecull, Kachpor and Bagreetal are 
in the Duab. Adoni is South of the Toombuddra. 
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and some jagheers said to have been assigned to the Bargee* chiefs 
about Anagoondy, and that lay near to that river. 
7. We may, however, suspect, that this apparent moderation was 
A. D. 1567. owing rather to political motives, and to the jealousies and 
divisigns which existed among these four confederate powers, and from 
nolenity to the urffortunate Hindoos ; as we are told that Nizam Shah 
of Ahwednuggur dying immediately after this event, and being suc- 
ceeded by a minor, Ali Adil Shah of Begjapoor, seizing the opportu- 
nity as favorable fords designs, moved with an army to Anagoondy, 
to place Tim Rajal, the son (or rather brother) of Ram Raaz on the 
throne of Pennaconda, and depose Venkatadri, to acquire for himself 
Anagoondy and Beejanuggur ; but his design was defeated by Ahmed- 
nuggur chiefs beang talled upon for aid by Venkatadri, and Adil Shah 
was forced to retire from a&nagoondy without effecting his purpose.t 
%. But the design was not relinquished altogether, for taking ad- 
vantage of a favorable conjuncture of affairs, within six years after- 
wards at a conference, a coalition was formed between Ali Adil 
Shah and Mooraiza Nizam Shah, when it was agreed, that while the 
latter reduced Berar, the former should conquer as much of the de- 
pendencies af Beejanuggur as he could, without any interruption from 
Nizam Shah* We are told that from the strong fort of Adoni being 
a oni, this time taken from one of the nobility of the late 





govern , eli Adil Shah's arms had acquired such reputation, that 
he was | neouraged to resolve on other conquests, and accordingly 
Turkull, Daruar, Bankapoor, and other places of strength were re- 
duced, an@ these successes were pursued and followed up to the reduc- 
tion of the sea coast from near Goa, (which was attempted about 
A.D. 15.7. 1567,) to Baralore, including the present districts of Soon. 


~da, Ankola, Kanore and North Canara, and the petty chieftains of 


x 


that coast were forced toa reluctant submission, and governors left, 
who immediately began to build forts} to bridle their new subjects. 
e my : K 

* Ics said that at dis time they lft some of tbgeBargeers at Amagoondy, where a 
jagheer was granted to them.—See Scott, Vol. t. . 
f See Scott's Deckan, Vol. 1, p. 298, 300, 301, &c. rene 

og | TS . ‘ 0 re a me: : pes, # . | se new 
J Ackola, Mitian, Chuntergooty, Seif Ope of the most distinguished of thers 

OTs oi pe, u 5B 













1 Braminical descent, brought up a Maho- 
_ remembered in these countries with respect.—J ournals, 
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9. These successes as usual led to further encroachments, and an army 

was sent against Pilconda, whence ‘‘ Nagatadri is stated to have retired 
A.D. 1567. to Chunderghury ;” but this is presumed to be erroneously 
stated, as Timma Rajah was settled there ten years before. ‘These events, 
however, are confirmed by Hindoo authorities, and the Moslem writers 
attribute to the corruption of the Bargee chiefs the retief of that place, 
what the Hindoos ascribe rather to the intervention of their Gods and 
to the valor of Jagadeo-Raye], who is supposed to have by his heroism 
saved the place ; in consequence of which, an extepsive grant of lands 
was added to his government,* of forty-eight provinces ; the whole ex- 
tending from the Baramahl West, across the upper country to Ad- 
jampoor and Holla Honoor in the modern Bednore, including the 
whole of that extensive tract; excepting Seringapatam and its 
dependencies, which were still under the fegble rule of a viceroy re- 
lated to the ancient Rayel government. This government of J agadeo’s 
remained in that family with some changes till it was ultimately ab- 
A. D.1579. sorbed in the growing fortunes of the Mysore Wuddiers,t 
A. 5. ISUL- which at this time comes to be noticed by its rising op= 
position to the wretched remains of the ancient authority, though 
it yet only occupied the little district about the present capjtal of My- 
sore, then scarcely known by that name* . . 

10. The excesses of the Beejapoor Maratta jagheerdars} at this time, 
A. Dp. 1578, who had been statidned about Beejanuggsr, rather 
A. 5.1900. ot Anagoondy, to secure the new conquests, attracted 
the notice of that government; nor ‘could they be suppressed till 
prompt measures and even treachery was used, which dreve some 
of the more able of the Hindoo chiefs into the service of the Carnatic 
princes, and this contributed to give a breathing to the last remnants of 
the Hindoo monarchy. r 

1l. The suspension of the Mahomedan§ conquest was further pro- 





* See Denkanicotta and Chinapatam Memoirs, and several Memoirs and Districts. 
lt appears to have stretched across the peninsula from Barramah! (which it embraced) 
to Azimpoor, now*part of Bednore. A list of them is inserted in the District Memoirs. 

+ See Account of the origin of th® Mysore and Bedoore family. 

t The Berjee chiefs or Bargeers ; soldiers mounted on horses, the property of the 
Circar.—See Scott, Vol. I, p. 305. ) 

§ The Beejapoor officers never extended their conquests along the Western coasts 
further than Honore, Cundapoor, and L believe Malabar or Malliallum was never sub- 
jugated by the Mahomedans till Hyder’s time. 


. 
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tracted by the situation of affairs in Beejapoor, where a minority, 
intestine broils at home, and war abroad, particularly with Ahmed. 
nuggur, constantly obstructed their plans of conquest ; in the intervals, 
however, they seem to have turned their arms against the country of 
Malabar, or rather Soonda, Bednore and Koorg, whence Bahlill Cawn,* 
A.D, 15%. In to expeditions with various fortune collected a forced 
A. 5S. 1517. tribute; in all this time only once mention is made 
of the Carnatic; the Duab indeed appears to have been still occu- 
pied, and mentioneis made of Adoni being relieved from the attack 
of one of the, zemindars, (as the Polligars are always denominated by 
the Mahomedan writers,) or more probably from one of the chiefs of 
the late government. 

12. Such wag the state of the Northern and Western provinees of 
the late Carnatic govergment ; ; nor were matters scarcely better in 
the Eastern and Southern provinces, though farther removed from the 
Mahomedan states. About the year 1597, Venkataputty, the repre- 
sentative of the ancient Rayels, and the last of them who exhibited 
‘Any appearancg of power, ruled with some degree of magnificence at 
Chundragury and Vellore ; where he still held a doubtful sway over 
the remainjng provinces of the South and East, which appear to have 
been ruled Sy Viceroys, Lidutenants or Naigs ; the most distinguish- 
ed of which seem to have been 

1. Histnapa Naik, at Gingee. * 4. Jaga-deo. Rayel, at Chinna- 











“s patam 

2. —— Waik, at Tanjore. ® Trimul Raj, at Seringa- 
. patam. 

a. ————-__ Naik, at Madura. 6. —at Pennaconda. 


13. Towards the end of his government,t+ he appears to have made 


* L allude hage to Scott’s authorities. Much information of the transactions of the 
Carnatic it ig hoped may be obtained on translation of several Memoirs which 
may illustrate or confirm each other. Near Adoni in particular, a Mahomedan jag- 
heerdar seems to have been early fixed on the lands formerly occupied by some of the 
Rayel’s relations. 

t In the Tarik-Cootub-Shah, Vol. IL, p.647, itis mentioned, that A taking advantage 
of the attention of the Golconda government g taken up by the invasion of Ab- 
mednuggur by the Mogul forces under Sultan Moraad, the son of Akber, he ‘approach. 
ed the limits of Guntoor, with a view of ng that province ; , but speedily retreated 









on finding the Golconda officers were s to receive him in force, and apologized, 
alleging bis movement’ w | from auaiives't i religion "to visit and peer: ablutions 






at the xreat tank of Cummam,"* A. D. 1593 or 1595, 


rs 
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one effort to recover Guntoor from the Golconda sovereign, but was 
obliged to retire with an apology that sufficiently marks his imbecile 
character. Of the small degree of attention paid to his authority, we 
have the evidence of the European Missionaries of that period, who 
expressly state, that “ the Naig of Madura was then at open war_with 
him ;* his protection was however courted by the Plissionaries, and 
he appears to have lent a favorable ear to them ; and induced by the 
solicitation of the merchantg of his country, he seemed inclined to 
grant a settlement to our East India Companys factors, had not 
the Dutch, who had already established themselves at.Pullicat, op- 
posed it. In their correspondence they observe, that his death without 
male issue was expected to be followed (as in fuct it was) by great 
troubles in the ensuing year."’+ y -* 

14. While these causes operated to retard.the progress of the Ma- 
homedan arms in this interval of 32 years, a few aspiring individuals 
laid the foundation of an intermediate order of things, which in 
the central districts occupied the place of the late government, and 
gave origin to a series of smaller states which gradually grew*up and 
increased in power and territory, in proportion as by force or superior 
address, they could extort or wrest from the lesser usurpers their 
newly acquired possessions. In this incessant struggle, every artifice 
of a policy adapted to the circumstances of the times, and to the 
peculiar habits of these people*t was called forth into action, and 
exerted with a perseverance not unworthy of the struggles of a nobler 
cause. Z 

15. In the more northern parts of the ancient Carnatic gorernment, 
which had been abandoned in a manner of the ancient rulers as 
more exposed to the incursions of the Mahomedans, these usurpations 
more particularly are to be noticed, as being connected wjth the events 





* See Purchas, Vol. p. 
¢ See Floris’ Voyages in Ustley’ s Collection, Vol. LY, p. 
t According to the native Memoirs, every chief of superior talents or good fortune 
is always praised gor his address and knowledge in the Chatoor-Oopayem, or four modes 
or measures resorted to in the Hin diplomatique science ; viz. 
1 Sama.—Address, Negotiation, Policy. 3. Bhedha Byctratagem; or ** Kuse de 
2. Daana.—Presents, eae, Conciliatory Guerre." 
Measures. 4. Dundah.—Downright force, or the 
‘ultima lex regum.*’ 
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that subsequently led to their consolidation once more under one 
general government. 


16. The Polligars of Chittledroog,* Raidroog, Harponelly, Tara- 
keira, Ruttinghery, &c. at this time acquired some strength and consi- 
deration, and seemed to promise jointly to oppose a formidable barrier 

“to further Mahomedan encroachments, had not this hope been des- 
troyed by their restlessness, and their perpetual contests for power and 
territory. To this period of confusion we may assign the origin of 
most of the Droogs$ of the Carnatic. Most of these new chiefs were 
of the lower gnd hardier classes, the Baya or Beder, Gollar and Vijl- 
lallur, or the hunting, pastoral and agricultural tribes; these in their 
earlier accession to power exhibited traits of fortitude, hardihood, and 

* aseverity of Manners, originating in the simplicity of their original 
modes of life that Would have dignified their resistance to the north- 
ern invaders of their country, had they not been marked by excesses 
that quickly descended into savage, ferocious contests, feuds, and ani- 
mosities among themselves, till their crimes at last paved the way for 


_ 

= Historical M @hoirs and Annals of various other Hindoo families originating in this 
period are collected, but not yet translated, which being wrote in their own language, 
and not mtenged for European eyes, convey theirsentiments in forcible terms.— Rai- 
droog, Mysore kc. Memoirs. . 

t As Chitteldroog, Kutlingeery, Hosdroog, Paughur, Gardangeery, and a vast num- 
ber of others in gradatiqg form ingpregnable gnountains provided with natural springs 
of water, to rock® of very inferior height, and proportioned to the condition or talents 
of the occupier, Kyfeyats of almost every one are preserved, wherein the circumstances 
that gave rise to their occupation at frst, whether from ** warning in a dream of the 
tutelar Deity of the place,”’ or the *‘ discovery of some sacred symbol,”’ or to the con- 
veniences of water and shelter to some bold leader with his savage band, are related 
with minute details, and the dates of their foundation are preserved with scrupulous 
care in the families originally appointed to keep these records; some of which have 
come into our bands, as Cancoopa, Chitteldroog, &c. To no country indeed can the 

* description of tf Poet be more appositely applied, for here it may be truly said that, 

“Not a méuntain rears its head unsung’? in some Mahatuam, or Pooranum or 
ancient legend; for scarce a hill or rock whereon a cistern could be found but has 
been fortified with walls, sanctified by temples, and converted into the fastness 
of some hardy chief. The same causes give rise to the same order of things in all 
nations; and we here find the same age of castles gas! of petty fortresses which in Europe 
followed the dissolution of the Roman empire, id the period of anarchy that preceded 
the gradual forming of the modern (I had almost said, late) states of Europe, actually 
following in the South of India the dissolution of the Hindoo monareby, and preceding 


“Eee eee eal government. | 
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the final reduction of their country. The Bednore family also in this 
interval of universal confusion consolidated their territories along the 
Western Ghauts, and further extended their possessions from their 
first small establishment at Caladee, in the end of Ram Raaz's time, 
down to the coast of Honore, and afterwards to the limits of Malabar 
south ; they resisted and opposed successfully the further advance of the ~ 
Beejapoor forces along the sea coast, who in the meantime estalished 
themselves in the districts of Panch-mahl, lying between Goa and 
Honore, where their officers established their authori ty, and constructed 
forts (as is already related) to support their acquisitions and further 
their designs on that side, and probably to keep Goa in, check at the. 
same time. The provincial administration of the Beejapoor government 
does not ever appear to have been carried further agutl> than the limits ~ 
of Honore ; as the country from thence to the borders of Malabar yas 
held by the native Rannees of Garsoppa, and other petty chiefs, till 
they fell under the power of the Bednore family. 
17. For nearly 50 years, a clear connected series of historical events 
A.D. 1645. is yet wanting for the state of that eide of the Car- 
datice here tee. natic dominion, and the only light is derived from 
ly 90 years. an attentive comparison of isolated facts, detailed 
in series of Memoirs now collected. 
18. The acquisition of the fort and isjpnd of Seringapatam by the 
AD’ 1609: Wuddier of Mysore is one of the mést remarkable 
Seringapatam in of the events, as the cessation of the ancient Rayel 
this time acquires 
by the Skiddier fa- government above the Ghauts may be dated thence- 
OE i a he forward, as well as the first permanent establishment 
ofa new state that afterwards ee considerable influence in the 
affairs of the Carnatic. 
19. i more detailed account of this family and state,S will explain « 
this further, but of other causes that & the mean 
The togress ofthe time impeded the Mahomedan progress in the 
anleryae aa south, and of their divisions among themselves, 
one aperance eccurs too remarkable to be passed 
* This subject being taken up bye band fully adequate to the subject, it might be 
unnecessary here to notice the Mysore transactions, were they not occasionally neces- 
sarily involved in a general view of the state of the Carnatic. Some anecdotes and 
facts connected with their history have also come to light since Colonel Wilks had col- 


lected his materials. 
30 
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over ; this was the temporary government established by the Abyssinian 
Mallik-Amber, who not only successfully resisted the progress of the 
Mogul arms, but laid the governments of Beejapoorand Golconda under 
contribution, and chose the foundation of a new state at Ghurkee, 
Whichwafterwards became better known by the name of Aurungabad. 
rg A oe The death of his successor in 1626, put an end to 
o this rising state in its infancy, which from the 
wisdom, moderation, and policy of this.warrior and statesman, pro- 
mised fair to intreduce a more firm and temperate system of ad- 
ministration mto the south, which appears to have been at this time 
in a state of the utmost distraction from the weakness of the several — 
governments, the ill-judged ambition of their rulers, 
‘ shent of the Mogae ad the encroachments of the Mogul armies, who 
now invaded the Deckan on three quarters. 
20. The strong fort of Dowlatabad falling into their hands in 1634, 
a regular Mogul government was established in the 


A. D. 1634. Deckan, of which Burhanpoor at first was the capital ; 
Bart of Dowlatabad f 
reduced. e but as their conquests became gradually extended, 


the seat of government was afterwards removed to the more central 
A- D- 1980. situation of Aurungabad, by the prince Aurung- 
zebe, who seéms first to have put every engine in motion to reduce the 
Patan governments of Beejapore and Golconda, as the leading steps 
to the universal domination of the peninsula. 
21. But so short-sighted was the policy of these princes, that though 
piakenkedan wanton of the consequence of the Mogul conquests must 
Deckun weakened by have been obvious, their time and their resources 
ciysons: were consumed in futile discussions, or ill ob- 
served treaties, and their resources expended on vain projects or exhi- 
2 bitions of useless pageantry,* and in supporting an extravagant pomp 
> 


* The profusion of inestimable diamonds and other precious gems which adorned the 
state of the Golconda king, is detailed minutely by European writers, and it is from 
this exhibition that the celebrity of the mines of Golconda became so current in 
Europe in the 16th and 17th century, as to bgeesed as a common-place topic and 
metaphor with our Poets in oriental similes,—See Havart for the vast riches of the Gol- 
conda monarch displayed in his dress on a visit tothe European factories ou the coast. 
See Valentyn also; both these Works contain much information of the state of the coun- 

try at that period, in connexion with their object of an account of the state of the Dutch 
establishments and commerce. 


4 


: 
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that ought to have been rather devoted to a general league for oppos- 
ing the common enemy. Without possession of more authentie mate- 
rials, it is only to some of these causes that can be attributed the 
joint partition and conquests of the Zemindars* of the Carnatic, (as 
they affect to call them,) which was planned and commenced pragisely 


about this period by the joint forces of the rival states of Beejapoor 
and Golconda. 


‘ 

22. On the occasion, it is said, that a mutual agreementT was en- 
Now unite fortheie tered into by the Golconda ard Beejapoor govern- 
Fadadien and vor. ments, to avail themselves of the weakened state of 
tion of the Carnatic. the Carnatic to reduce the several petty chieftains, 


and to divide the country amongst them, each keeping possession of 


what they first got possession of, independent of gther motives. It is - 


handed down in Hindoo MSS. and traditwns, that they were in-. 
vited by several of the chiefs, by the weakness of the government, and 
Invited by some of by the eternal jars and feuds of the petty usurpers, 
the Hindoo chiefs. Rajahs, Naiks and Poligars, who in this interval had 
seized the districts, and formed the country into several subdrdinate 
petty states, and reduced the remaining branches of the ancient royal 
family to an abject dependence on their capricious or vepabsupport. 
23. The Beejapoor chiefs having already establishéd a regular 
government in the centre of the Carnatig would find less diffieulty in 
extending their possessions in that quarter, while the Golconda state 
naturally turned its views towards the South-Eastern quarter, and the 
sea coast, till at last they came in mutual collision. Our plan does not 
admit of a regular development of their progressive reduction of the 
several provinces, nor could it be well attempted here, from a deficiency 


’ 


* A term rather applicable to the original system of the conquerors in their own 
country, than to the former, or the new state of these chicfs. For it is well known that 
those of Bednore and Mysore in particular, never acknowledged their power, and still 
resisted their authority. 

+ In consequence of this treaty, Gandicotta, Chunderghery, Chingleput and the 
country south tothe Palar was omqyun by the Golconda chief, Meer Jumla; and 
Gingee, Vellore, ‘Re. reduced by Mustapha Cawn from Beejapoor, from 1646 to 1652, 
and were formed into provinces under officers dependent on Golconda and Becjapoor. 
This continued till the Mogul conquest in 1687, when they were annexed to the pro- 
vinces of Carnatic, Baila Ghaut, or of Payen Ghaut. 


* 
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of materials ; a brief statement of the most striking facts sanctioned by 
evidence can be therefore only attempted. 

24. The first invasion of the Beejapoor forces took place in 1636; 
ae A: D. 1636.) at least we have written evidence that Ranadoolah 
natic,eialla Ghaut C@awn this year appeared with an army before 
by Beejapore. * Cawleydroog in Bednore, (where Veeralruddra Naik 
had taken shelter,) having destroyed Ickairee, their original seat, and 
overrun the whole country from Bankapgor, Hurryhur, Busuapatam, 

ice Be 1! ee ‘Tarakeira, &c. In the next year we find him coming 
dovlah Cawn. before Seringapatam,* whence he was repulsed, but 
he overrun the whole open country as far as the Cavery, and establish-_ 
ed the first regular Mahomedan government at Bangalore,} whence the 
- Poligar was expelled to Maagry; and at Serah{ which he made the 
capital of the province of Beejapoor, Carnatic Balla Ghaat, then formed 
for the first time. 

25. From information obtained at Serah, the establishment of the 

D. 1644. Beejapoor government there is assigned to the year 
- 1566. 1644, which if correct, shews that this interval of 

Establishment of aoe 
the new yovernment eight years was taken up in various expeditions and 
soe: bhtat reducing the several petty chiefs that had establish- 
ed themselves in provinces, di8tricts, and even villages.§ 

26. Ranadoolah Cawn|| commanded the first army, and is stated to 
have remained in this country only two years. In this time, all the 
provincial forms of administration peculiar to the Beejapoor govern- 

in the Carnatic. ment were introduced. Serah was fortified, and 
made thecapital of the province of Carnatic, with seven purgunnahs 
dependent, regulated by a complete revenue system, while the Poli- 
gars that submitted, were allowed to hold the less fertile tracts on 
paying a condanee, or tribute. Zemindars, a jee and governors 

* Mysore, Callala, and Bednore Memoirs. e's 

t Bangalore and Coler Memoirs. Also the Memoirs of the family of Maagree, now 


extinct. 
t Serah Memoir, and Historical Account of thgMabobs of Serah. 


} Mudgerry Memoir, &c. &c- 
ql ‘Rana- Doolah, from Rana, (Sans.), field of battle, and Doolah, a ‘bridegroom, 


7 ‘Bangalore Memoir and Serah, where a list of the rartiecne, is given, and of the 
Poligars. 


— 
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were placed in the forts, independent in some measure of the civil 
governors; and lands in jagheer were granted to the chief military 
officers, and to the killadars, who were obliged by the nature of their 
tenures, to maintain a certain number of troops ready for the service 
of the state. Thirteen fortresses are enumerated in the addresg which 
Ranadoolah sent on this occasion to the sovereign, requiring killadars 
and troops to be sent to garrison them ; and we find that cazies* were . 
at the same time sent from,the presence to administer justice accord- 
ing to the maxims of the Mahomedan jurisprudegce. 

27- Ranadoolah Cawn on his departure, committed,the important 
a Kanadoolah leaves charge of Soobadar of the province to Shahjee, a 

iahjee as his suc- . . 
cessor, Marhatta officer, who appears to have been high in 
his estimation and confidence ; a remarkable instance of this is stated“ 
in the Memoirs of Sheevajee, of the noble gnd extraordinary effort of 
the Mahomedan chief that saved the devoted Shahjee from the cruel 
punishment awarded by the intrigues of that weak court. 

28. It might be esteemed remarkable, that the firstt Mahomedan 

And the fires Ma. 2°¥ernment established in this important provifice 
homedan | govern- should be committed to a Hindoo chief, did not the 


ment regulated by hee Ee . : 
financial principles, distinguishing traits of the system of adyninistration 


the eeineen: - pidie that was adopted by the Turkish founders of Beeja- 
tae poor explain, what is otherwise. not very reconcilable 
to the general spirit of fanaticfsm that ‘marked the firet Mahomedan 
invaders, conscious of the difficulty of a body of isolated adventurers 
maintaining themselves in the midst of a foreign land, amidst millions 
possessing opinions and habits of life so very opposite to their own, 
and at constant variance with their brother states op the North and 


East. They seem to have early adopted a system evincing more libera- 


* Colar Memoir, &c. Some of the sunnuds granted to these cazies still remain. 
Three copies are in the collection of grants. 

* lt mightbe @eemed remarkable, that only three years previous to this hte: the first 
grant of territory was issued to nglish factory at Madras by the acknowledged 
sovereign of the Carnatic, the representative of the anciént legitimate Hindoo govern- 
ment, Sree Ruoga-Rayel, then residing at Chundragerry. The English government 
then is actually three years prior to any established Mahomedan government of the 
South.—See Translation of a Memoir, Appendix No. lL. 
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lity and political sagacity, than had hitherto marked the traces of these 
invaders. 
29. In the Turkish origin of this family ; and the succession of ad- 
Remarks on the wventurers they encouraged from Turkey, Arabia, and 


Beejapoor Govern- ; 
nforeieeetitia by Persia, may be traced perhaps some of these distin- 


a forel ilitiaand, 8... , f 
feudal tenure. guishing traits. The ‘Timaryet system™ scems to 
have peen followed in their extensive jagheers to their munsubdars 
and chiefs, some of whom held very exfensive tracts, (as Savanoor, 
Ankola, &c.); while the introduction of a body of foreign militia, the 
Hubshees, seqm to have been borrowed from the Mamelukes and Jani- 
zaries, who in both cases were formed from slaves, or prisoners of war, 
purchased when young, and reared up in all the strictness of military 
* subordination. We Ayid accordingly, that the Hubshees furnished some 
of the ablest statesmen end warriors of the state; purchased when 
young, through the medium of the Arabian traders, they knew no 
other country than that which reared them; no other lord than him 
who cherished their youth. Educated about the court in the religion 
and in the accogoplishments of the sovereign, they became attached to 
the prince from personal gratitude, from respect, and from the power of 
early habitg; and in various instances, manifested a zeal and spirit of 
loyalty, highty honorable in tfeir patrons and to themselves, and use- 
ful to their adopted country. | 
30. Not inethis instance alone was the policy of the Bejapoor state 
fat the. political conspicuous, a superior knowledge of political fi- 
economy of that mance seems also to have distinguished its genera 
Prraian  Mablediy administration. Their institutions for regulating the 
employed. country breathed a spirit moderate and mild, and 
well adapted to cherish agriculture, nor was commerce neglected ; and 
ethey very sagaciously availed themselves of the acute and subtle 
genius of that classt of their native subjects, which is so well accommo- 
dated to the arrangements of finance and of political economy. The 


© This suggestion is mentioned not without considerable hesitatign ; and without 
clearor information on the subject, it might be presumptuous to offer i , any further than 
as a conjecture founded on concurring resemblan® | ry 

t In ‘Ferishta’s Deckan, Vol. 1, p-— is a remarkable instance of the inconveni- 
ence to which these native financiers were exposed, through the suspicions of the less 
enlightened and ambitious nobles of Beejapoor. o 
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secular Brahmins were therefore employed with advantage in these 
situations, which the first rude warriors could ill manage.* In Ankola, 
in Sanoor, in Serah, the vestiges of this system still prevail, and where- 
ever their armies moved, they appear to have been accompanied by 
these able accountants, (the Dessayets.) In Bangalore and Colas, we 
therefore find this system still (or recently) prevafling under all its 
several ramifications, while the provincial system of the Raya Samas- 
tan prevails in all the distrigts that had not been organized as settled 
provinces, but left under the payment of a tribute in their interior 
arrangements to the rule of the native chiefs. + e 

31. The choice of Shahjee under such a government, may be there- 

Reflections onthe fore attributed to a superior degree of political saga- 
character of Shah- . 1 
jee. city ; and we accordingly find, tyat the establishment 
of the new system of management is attributed to him, who was des- 
tined to be still more distinguished afterwards as the founder of a 
dynasty and power, that in about 120 years was to extend its influence 
nearly over all India, and gave the first serious check to the pro- 
gressive growth of the Mahomedan power, till the digeomfitufe of the 
Marhattas at Paniput in 1761. 

32. In the Bangalore, Serah and Colar districts, this arrangement of 
revenue management lately prevailed? as described inean authentic 
Memoir, preserved by one of the descendants of ghe first accountants, 
where, after describing the arrangement of purgunnahs by Shahjee, he 


proceeds :—T . 


o 

* Hence the countries subject to the new families of Bednore, Mysore, Chittle- 
droog, Raidroog, &c., whose chiefs are registered as zemindars, were found to be 
managed according to the ancient system, while Bangalore, Colar and Serah, as organiz- 
ed provinces, were registered by this new system, managed by the Dessayet Brahmins, eS 

+ The Raidroog MS. saved by accident, clearly shews this as welT as the Bednore, 
&e. Memoirs. This book states the original revenues of their country, and the mode by 
which the demands of the contending powers were assessed as an extraordinary (a) con- 
tribution on the ryuts, in proportion to the original rent, 

t Literal trand@ation from a Memoir, furnished by one of the descendants of these 
Dessayet Brahmin officers in the Gelgr district-—(Mar.) 

(a) These extraordinary contributions appear also to have been practised in the more ancient 
provinces of the Southern Dravida countries, under the name ofdund, This last chiefs of Inscrip- 
tions contain information of the taxes and customs levied on the subjects by the ancient govern- 
ment. 
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33. ‘‘ Having formed these seven purgunnahs, he arranged the subor- 


dinate divisions of samoots, taruffs, mowza and 

Notice of the sys- 
tem of manaygenentin- Mazara of each purgunnah, and appointed Jem- 
Ocenia ‘nto madars. In the time of the Rayels, the account- 

pe ants had what we called Sumpratces, but the 
Marhattas introdtced the different offices of 
1. Deshpondee, 4. Deshmook, 
2. Coolkurnee, 9. Cangongo, &c. 
3. Sirnaad oud, , 
and the accounts of the countries were kept by them. He also appointed 
serishtadars to all the purgunnahs. When jagheers were granted 
to the killadars and munsubdars by the Cirear, the revenue account 
“of the district for the last years was previously examined, and the new 
reverfle rated annually og the jagheer to be granted.” 

34. “In fixing the revenue thus established, the enams, or free 
gift lands, land customs, &c. were discontinued or deducted, and 
the net revenue more or less than the former, ascertained by the 
mé€ans of Zemingars.””* . 

35. The Deish Coolkurneeka was to write the cowl-puttah, (con- 
A.D. 1614. tyact or leaset for the revenue,) and the Deishponda was to 
A-S.t086. sisnit in Marhatta®characters at the bottom of the paper. 
The Deishmook, Deishponda, Canoongo, and Sirnaad-Goud were also to 
add their signatures to the written detd, and the Emuldar finally to 
seal it. 

36. These regulations were introduced by the Marhattas, whose forms 
are still used; but it should be carefully recollected, that this regular 
system of revenue be not confounded with the irregular contributions 


™ What were these Zemindars? Were they officers of government, or did any offices 
© of the same description exist among the Hindoo governments previously? I should 
suppose the Nasd-Gouds and Gram-Gonds were officers appointed by government, but 
hereditary, and equivalent to the officers now introduced by Shahjee. The Naat- 
Prabhoos of the ancient government was lord of the district, the very term used in the 
institutes of Manoo, *“ Lords of villages of 10,000 and 1000"" are actua§ly used in grants 
of the fifteenth century, remaining on several stokeagt Calasa, where Bhyrasa Vadeyar 
is denominated “ Lord 6f 1000 villages.”’ = tm ; 
+ Here we find the first notice of a lease, and there is reason to think no lease was 
issued under the Southern Hindoo management.— (Volta. ) 
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levied by the Marhatta armies in the Carnatic within a few years af- 
terwards, when under the memorable denomination of choute,* (which 
was only introduced at the end of Aurungzebe’s reign,) they laid the 
whole Deckan under contribution. 

37. Several grants and sunnudst of Shahjee and his sugsessors 

Evidence existing down to 1646, still preserved in the districts of Ban- 
in the Mastern dis- | 
tricts thereof, galore and Colar, place beyond a possibility ofdoubt 
the existence of this government, which till very recently, appeared to 
have been unknown to Europeans. The forms of*management by Ze- 
mindars, Deishpondas, &c. existed till lately, and the @escendants of 
the original Dessayets are still spread over the country, and employed 
in various branches of our own administration. 

38. The financial administration of the Beqjapoor Mahomedan 
government was thus early committed to thé direction of that clasg of 
Hindoo Brahmins, denominated in this country Dessayet, Nizam 
Shahee, or Marhatta} Brahmins, and to whose hands the custody of all 
public records and accounts have been, with little variation, since con- 
tinued; particularly in Balla Ghaut, by the different Mahomedan 
successions, till they were transferred with the exercise of sovereign 
authority to the English government. In the lower country, wherg the 
Golconda government preceded the Mogul, the management was chief- 
ly committed to another class of Brahminsprovincighly distinguished ;§ 
but as the mode of administration peculiar to the Southtrn provinces 
demands a previous knowledge of the history|| of the earlier period, 
and more ample accounts of these districts, that subject may be passed 
over now to resume the progress of the Mahomedan conquests. 


- 


* See notice of the origin of the choute in the Bednore or Calladee Kamily History. 

¢ List of twenty-six sunnuds preserved in the Bangalore Colar &c. digtricts, to the 
grant of Eckojee in A. D. 1670, copies (and even facsimiles of some of them,) are taken 
to authenticate the existence and nature of the government then established in the 
Upper Carnatic. — 

tT Serah, Pennacdada, and Bibgudes Memoirs. 

$ Neyogee or employed, or ta a contradistinction to the gmremeen or theo- 
logian Brahmins, 

A considerable collection of ancient Grants from all parts of the Tamu! countries 

is in progress, and translations of several of them seem to throw a very clear and de- 


cided light on this subject. | 
. or 
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39. The Beejapoor generals having reduced or expelled most of the 
A. D. 1644. petty Polligars, as Tavar Kaira, Bangalore, Ruttingury, 
RNa TeRR ONG sco they seem now to have been prevented from wholly 
reducing the remaining Hindoo chiefs, by their own intestine wars at 
home. their contentions with the states of Golconda and of Ahmednug- 
gur, and from th® necessity of watching the progressive movements of 
the Moguls from the North. 

40. Shahjee was recalled* within a very few years to Beejapoor, in 

Shahjee recalled C@msequence, as it is said, of the disturbances raised by 

— peajapoor. his son Sevajee in the district of Poonah, who hav- 
ing seized upon several of the forts of the Concan, it was imagined 
that the influence of the father might have been successfully exerted 
to bring the son, to*g due sense of his duty to the state. Doubtful pro- 

Leaves his family bably ofthe result, or desirous (as the first wish of 
m the poveroment of 
the Eastern districts. a Hindoo) to provide for his family, it is stated that 
previous to his departure for the capital, he made an arrangement of the 
Southern provinces, and divided them among the children he had byano- 
ther consort ; hjs favorite residence had been confined to Bangalore and 
Colar, the former ( Bangalore) he bestowed on Eckojee, the founder of the 

And confesw con. 2 abdjore family, and Colar, Hoscotta, &c. on four of his 
er Rs ee other childfen and his chief minister. The evidence 
his departure. of the grantst of this chief and his successors re- 
maining in these districts, sufficientfy prove the existence of this con- 
tinuation of their government, in which it is remarkable that no notice is 
taken of the superior government and of the sovereign, agreeable to 
Hindoo form. 

4|. This subordinate government under these Marhatta families ex- 

Which they go- isted for 48 years in these districts; and until 
verned foe's uo Cassim Cawn was sent by Aurungzebe to prosecute 
his sucteaien: to the Southward, who deprived the progeny of Shahjee 


* Memoirs of Sevajee of Tanjore, &c. &c. which united, fully illustrate that part of 
the history of the times. 

¢ Copies of some of these grants were sent to Poona in 1807, ut no information 
could be obtained there on the subject, and thegm@ining of the previous formula was not 
known.— See Gangalore Grants in collection of Sassanums; they begin with three of 
Shabjee’s, 1642 to 1650, and end with one of aS ss s, 1670, and one of his Dewan’s 
- in 1681. 
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of their possessions, and annexed them to the immediate jurisdiction 
of the khalsa (or exchequer,) as a dependency on the newly-formed 
soobah of Beejapoor, under the name of Beejapoor Carnatic. 
42. While the government of Beejapoor was gradually reducing the 
Progress of Gol- upper provinces of the ancient Carnatic, themstate 


conda in reducing | . 
the Eastern depen- Of Golconda had extended its acquisitions in equal 


Sethe ware progress in the NE. and SE. quarters. * 
43. Of the progress of the Golconda government in acquiring their 
A D. 1646. Share of the spoils of the Carnatic, we Mave yet obtained by 
A. 38. 1568. few connected accounts. In pursuance of agteement with 
Beejapoor, they would appear to have about the same time also sent an 
army into the Eastern Carnatic adjacent to the territory of Guntoor,* 
Guntoor, Cuddapa, and reduced the whole tracts lging*along the goast, 
ng ory, and thence extended thtir conquests above sthe 
me: Ghauts, including Cummum, Cudappa and Gooty ; 
these were then stil] nominally dependent on the Rayel at Chundra- 
geery;+ but in fact at this time in the hands of various petty chjefs 
who had usurped all the authority of government unde? different titles. 
The chief places and forts appear to have fallen successively, but the 
materials yet obtained, afford no regular fietail of the operations. .‘The 
famous Meer Jumla, who afterwards revolted to Aurungzebe, and was 
so instrumental to his success in gscendingthe thrqne, was the principal 
general employed by the king of Golconda on the serVice ; and it is 
said on this occasion, het enriched himsglf enormously by wealth acquir- 
ed in the conquest. 
44. Gingee, the strong fortress of that name, was red uced by Mus- 
Gingee falls ta tapha Cawn,§ and that family descended from one 
Beejapoor. of the ancient established nobility of Beejanuggur, 


* Guntoor or Condaver, was reduced to the government of Sultan Abdulla-Cootub 
Shah, A. D. 1646,—Conidaver Annals, p. 28. Lt is to be observed that it was conquered 
by Golconda in ,680, but after 36 years’ possession, it was recovered and lost twice by 
the Hindoos, till is final reduction this year. 

+ Chundrageery fell A. D. 1646-—%@ ree Permadoor Memoir. 

t Particularly from the Diamond-mines, where one remarkable gem isrecorded as an 
object of imperial avarice and avidity. 

& Mustapha Cawn was probably one of the Beejapoor generals, when Sevajee maile 
his memorable irruption into the Carnatic. He appeare to have considered Gingee as u 
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was extirpated. Tripassoor, Chingleput and Chundrageery, the capitals 
of the nominal Rayel, wereat last taken, but under what circumstances 
we do not learn, whether by negotiation or by siege ; but it is report- 
ed that the Golconda forees were invited by the Naig of Tripassoor, 
and shat the last, Sree Runga Rayel, fled to the Bednore chief for aid. 
This is confirméd by the records of that family, which mentions, that 
Sewagpa Naik actually putan army in motion thirteen years afterwards, 
to restore the aficient Rayel Samstan,*and as a preparatory measure, ad- 
vanced to Seringapatam, with a view of taking that stronghold. Whe- 
ther he was serious in wishing to restore a government that might af- 
terwards resyme the newly-acquired power of his own family, or only 
designed to weaken the rival power of Mysore under the authority of a 
nominal sovereign, {@ practice not unknown among the Hindoos,) does 
not clearly appear; norewhat became of the existed prince after this 
unsuceessful attempt. 

45. Thus the whole Eastern districts appear by degrees to have 
Golconda acquisi- come under the Golconda government as far as the 
liams extgnided to the % . cave 
Palar. e river Palar, which was the limit where these con- 
quests came in contact with the Beejapoor conquests, soon after seized 
gitiain Seb upon the Marhatta chief eaeucegen: This provincet 
Ghaut. - came afterwards to be distinguished in the registers 
by the name of Hydrabadee Payen Ghaut, while their upper conquests 
were denomimated Hydrabadee Balla Ghaut. 

46. The military command was as usual placed in Mussulman 

Nature of the go- havildars,{ &c., while the financial administration 
veroment egtablish- : ; = ‘ 
ed by Golconda. was committed to the class of Brahmins distinguished 
still by the name of Golconda Neyogee, (or employed.) The system of 
dependency of Beejapoor, and therefore claimed it from his brother Eckojee, as part of 
his father’s acqyisitions. The account of the contentions between the brothers on this 
occasion is curjous, and illustrative of the character of the parties and manners of the 
times. Vellore, a part of these acquisitions, was surrendered to the Marhattas A. D. — 
and to Sevajee A. D. 1677.—Madras Records. 
_ ® Sree Permadoor Account, obtained from one of the Religioug Stallums, and im 
its dates appearing to be sufficiently authentic. atv 

+ The province of Gingee extended to the ged®coast, and from the Palar to the 
Coleroon South; Tanjore lay beyond the Coleroon. For the reduction of these countries 
by the Marhattas, see Memoirs of Sevajee and of Tanjore, Appendix No. 2, 3,4, 5, &c. 
 $ Havildar. This is the designation of their office in Hayart’s Floris and other Tra- 
- Vellers of these times, and the Madras Records. 
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Podellee Lingapa,* then said to be established by a Brahmin of that 
name, is still known in our own system of management. ‘Thus the 
Carnatic on either side came in its revenues to be administered by 
two different classes of foreign Brahmins, Marhatia and Tellinga, acting 
under the authority of a double Mahomedan government, whgae forms 
and documents then introduced are still erroneously recurred to, as 
standards of the ancient system of financial administration},in the 
Carnatic. 

47. The Beejapoor achatgla on the either sidee from their capitals of 
Serah, &c., appear to have reduced the country North ef Ghooty, with 
the Polligars dependent on it; and then extended their dpminions 
A.D 1652. jnto the vale of Canoul and the Circar of Nundial; and 
finally concluded the treaty of Penaconda in @tme@ haste, probably 
to prevent its falling into the hands of #eheir Golconda allieg and 
rivals ; for, notwithstanding their apparent amity, which necessity only 
caused, the utmost jealousy and rivalry at times appeared, heightened 
by the animosities produced by opposite religious opinions of different 


sects. e . 


48. The ablest of the Golconda generals rebelling in the mean time, 
the prince Aurungzebe readily availed himself of this favorable cir- 
cumstance, and gave extraordinary heouragement to* Meer It umila ; 
not so much influenced by his acknowledged talents perhaps as by the 
deep designs of that artful statesman on the imperial throne, and the 
future subjugation of the whole peninsula, 


49. Such was the state of the times when a Native author§ con- 


* This Brahmin in 1677 is stated in the Records to have been “ then Governor for 
Golconda of all the country extending from Armigam, South to the Beejapoor posses- 
sions,’ comprehending in fact the ancient province of Zanda-mundalum, or what in 
latter times became the jagheer of the Company. 

+ It will be recollected, that this generally refers to the provfices South of the 
‘Toombuddra, or the Carnatic, the proper subject of this paper; while fo Hindostan, the 
institutions of the Patan and Mogul emperors had been so long established as 7 or 8 
centuries; and in Bengal for 200 years.—See Grant's Enquiry. 

t The sects ‘ Soonce and Sheya divide the Mabomedans of India. The Golconda 
chiefs were generally of the lattes, holding Ali in great reverence. 

§ This little tract containing the Mhost authentic account of the Southern kings from 
the 13th century, was apparently written about the year 1646, the very year in which 
the Mahomedans expelled the lastof the Rayels from Chundergeery, and was probably 
meant to excite the hopes of a deliverer of the Hindoos, and to revive their drooping 
spirits. —Gutpurtee MS. 
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cluding a chronological, but succinct list of their ancient kings, con- 
veyed under the disguise of a prophecy, denouncing the evils that 
were to ensue, after declaring that the country shall then fall unto 
great disorder, and prodigies and omens shall appear. The goddess 
Calleeekall appear in the world in all her wrathful form. The pro- 
prietors, occupiers, nobles, inhabitants and all the children of the 
Southeshall perish, mankind shall be in strife and war, the demons 
every where exciting to strife and armsein every town and in every 
street. The Munno*ars (the great nobles,) shall be obliged to obey 
the command ®f Mussulmans, and be like sheep led to the sladghter, 
concludes with a prophetic annunciation*® of a deliverer and conqueror 
to come, who should relieve the natives from their distress and op- 
pression. Thene th divine Veera Vasunta shall appear, young 
women and virgins shall announce his approach with songs of joy, and 
the skies shall shower down flowers, &c. ‘These prophecies undoubtedly 
had the effect that was designed, of stimulating resistance to the weak- 
er administrations of the Deckan, and exciting hopes of a conqueror 
and deliverer ofetheir own nation; but relief was nat yet destined to 
come through the means of a Hindoo. ‘To elucidate the causes and 
progress of the approaching change of government; to explain the pre- 
tensions of thé several competitors, and the actual state of the two ex- 
piring Mahomedan gpvernmepts that were now about to be absorbed 
in the prevailitfg fortune of the Moguls, it may be satisfactory to trace 
back the chain of events that preceded the furthest extension of that 


empire. 
s 


* This resemblance to other well known prophecies of other nations and times is 
striking ; in fact they have been made use of in all nations to stir up the populace, and 
‘iowhere oftener @ with greater effect than in India, where the doctrine of the Me- 
tempsychosis particularly favors these opinions that are industriously propagated by the 
class of Jungums. We have had very recent instances of the use to which they are 
converted. Copies of several of these pretended prophecies circulated by these people, 
some so late as 1805, are translated. © | 
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iI. 


90. The first Mahomedan conquerors of the Deckan, it will be recol- 


Retrospective view lected, were Patans, led on by the redoubted Allah, 
of the progress of the 


Mahomedan invasions Who after a series of cruelties and rapacitjes that 
of Deckan, of the 


Patans aad’ Mecule make the Mussulman name stilf an object of hor- 

- D. 1295. ror,* finally reduced the provinces South of the 
Godavery into the form of @ province, denominated from its relative 
position to Delhi, the Deckan, or Dutchen (or Sauth,) though errone- 
ously, as the word is properly applicable, and undegstood by the 
ancient Hindoo geographers} to comprehend the whole of the South 


of India, or Dutchen, in contra-distinction to Hindostan, the country 
North of the Nerbudda. - = 


] ’ 
51. It is not the intention here to detail,the events by whicff their 


Carnatic first con- POWer was finally} established in the central parts, 


sec . 1324. while they were forced w leave very soon the 
kD NBs Southern provinces of Dravida and of Carnatic, &c. 


ed, and a new Hindoo : 7 | | : | 
dyna y eatabliahed.® to the natives under a new dynasty of primces, Who 


; D. 1344. from Memoirs now more clearly developed, | 
elation of the ( carly developed, ) appear 


Patan chiefs of Dec- to have been actually about that period only es- 
kan, and a new state ; ; | - 
formed at Culburga. tablished.§ The b8ld and ill-concerted measures 


. D. 1338. of the succeeding Emperor, Mahomed ILI, and the 
attempt to remove the seat of” imperia government to the centre at 


* The kine-slaying Turkalloo, are emphapcally mentioned in one.of the ancient 
Kalla Canara Inscriptions at Basaral, dated A. D. 1135, or A. S. L057. 

¢ As given in their several Boogolums, or geographical descriptions 4f the Hindoo 
world. ‘The Dutchen of the Hindoos comprehends the peninsula stretching South of the 
Nerbudda and Maha-nuddi, and is the Dachen-abads of the Periplus, which signifies 
the countries lying to the South. 

t Waruncull was taken in A. D. 1334, (Daw,) the MS. account of its dynasty agrees, 
in the most material facts. : 

§ Beejanuggur, the capital of the new kingdom, was then only established, though 
Ferishta asserts they had existed 700 years before, confounding it with the ancient 
capital and ns oa of Callian, of which Beejal Koy had been King. Door-Samooder, 
(the capital of the Carnatic at thistime,) was taken in A. D. 1326, Daw, vol. — p. — 
which is confirmed by inscription#e Campila also which appears to have been then a 
capital of some consequence, situated not far from Beejanuggur, was taken at the same 
time. ‘The history of this kingdom is still obscure, but might probably be explained 
by a translation of the life of Campila Rajab, a MS. in our possession. 
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Dowlatabad, the rebellion of the Mahomedan chiefs of Deckan, an | 
the dissatisfaction of the nobles; with the revolution by which the 
new Mahomedan state of Deckan was formed under the Sultans of 
Culburga and Beder, are now well known to Europeans; but the 
cause the cessation of their inroads, by which for 364* years, the 
Southern HindooS were left to themselves to form new states and 
new governments, is not so clearly understood perhaps, nor that with 
considerable suceess they repelled the fgrces and repeated efforts of 
Weakened by in- ~ these warlike enthusiastic Northern nations. One 
ee Sorernnaiaire of the chief causes proceeded from the new Maho- 
formed bythe Patans. medan states early splitting into four or five dif- 
ferent principalities, who were constantly engaged in hostilities with 
each other, till religious zeal on their side, and imprudent arrogance 
on that of Ram Raj, braaght on the last war that terminated in the 
subversion of the Hindoo monarchy ; otherwise there is sufficient 
evidence to think, that some of them (the Adil-Shaha and Dowlatabad 
chiefs) would have rather supported the Hindoo state as a check to 
theif rivals, had they not been goaded on by religious prejudices. 
52. Exclusive of the revolt of Deckan chiefs.about this period, the 
he Northern jribes Northern hordes appear to have approached the 
ee te. veld d Pg” ate limits of H8ndostan, and we find them harassing 
dostan the empire, by turns defeated or bribed from 1295 
A.D. Gets till, 1326 * when Their leafier, Seri, of a tribe named Za- 
» 1805. gatai, then entirely new to Hindoos, was induced bya 
» 1825- sum almost “ the price of the empire” to retire, an act of 
improvidenee, which joined to their growing confidence in their 
numbers, stimulated by exaggerated ideas of the wealth of India, or 
rather of the Deckan, (for in fact from Jellingana, Waruncull and the 
Carnatic, were supplied those immense} sums that could be only reck- 


* From 1300 ¢@ 1664. 

t Iti is difficult at first to ie cai whence this wealth could come, but when it is 
recollected that considerable quantities of gold have been worked" t throughout the 
Peninsula, added to what might be imported by an early commerce wit the Eastward, 
and reflecting that the constant accumulation of aggs dad never before been wasted by 
foreign invasion or expedition, some credit may be given to the quantities said by the 
Mabomedan writers to be carried off by Allah. It is to be observed that silver was 
h Peninsula, and ‘as a coin, is never mentioned in any ancient 
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oned by weight.) These tribes uniting in greater force, at last under a 


And ultimately es- descendant of the great Timur established them- 
tablish the Moyul go- 
vernment in Infia. selves on this side of the Indus, and in the govern- 


+ 1498. ment of Delhiin 1498 under the celebrated Baber, the 
wander ofthe Mogul dynastyin India. This happened precisely three 
years after Vasco De Gama’s arrival in India ; the Moguls then appearing 
on the North, while the Europeans first arrived by sea in the Sauth. 

53. The progress of the Alogul conquests to the South thencefor- 
ache extend their ward, though slow, was unr®mitted,® till at last 
Akbar having subdued the Patans, from that time 
the Emperors of Delhiturned their views entirely to the South, and at 
A- D. 1364. the period we are now come to, after taking Doulatabad in_ 
1634, and reducing the whole country to the G@lavery into thg form 
of a province, the capital of their Southern*conquests was established 
under the province Allum Ghur, at a favorable situation not far from 
A. D. 1654 the ancient Hindoo capital of Deogheer, near the village 
of Kurkee, where the seat of government was now established bythe 
name of Aurungabad.T ; , < 
54. The encroaching power of the Moguls from this time forward 
And establish a vice- considerably weakeged the Southern “confederacy, 
reyes Robanexshe and now under an ambitious and enterprizing 
contemplates the con- voung pringe, seriowsly threetened their existence 


quest of the whole Pe- 
ninsula, as independent states; of the secret views in con: 


. ® In this interval it was that several Mahomfidan Missionaries, some of them women, 
from motives of zeal for propagating Islamism, and agreeable to that fanajic spirit that 
animated the first followera of Mahomed, came into the Deckan or South of India, 
forming establishments, and planted the seeds of the faith in the heart of the countries 
still retained by the infidels, as they denominated the Hindoos. ‘The Durygahs of the 
Owliah at Kurkee, now Aurungabad, and several along the Western Ghauts of 
Deckan and of Seraje-ud-deen at Culburga, and further South; the Durgahs at Pen-* 
naconda near Colar, Secander Mulla perhaps that of Trichinoply, and in different other 
pluces were oe previous to the Mogul invasion of the Deckan, and equally 
proving the itting zeal of the Moslem Missionaries, as of the inoffensive, unre- 
sisting spirit of fhe Hindoos, who under their own independent Pricees; admitted these 
fanatic usurpers in some places ef®mjo occupy their own temples of religion. Curious 
anecdotes of this spirit appear in the Kerala Ulpati, or History of the Establishment 
of Malliallum, in the History of Poona, and in the Memoir of Pennaconda. 

+ The walls of the city or sharpenna, were, however, only completed in A.D. 1683, 
on the Emperor’s return to Deckan the second time, Se@ Hakeekul, Part Il, under 


that year. : a 
y ‘ Sa 


. 
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templation of this prince of reducing the Mahomedan provinces of 
Deckan, there exists an evident proof in one of his letters to his father 

Shah Jehan, wherein he states, that the representative of the Anagoon- 
dy family had actually proffered to become Mussulman to obtain his 
aid inegecovering the ancient dominions of his family from the powers 
of Golconda and’ Beejapoor, and thence recommends his case to the 
royal spresence, though it is hardly possible to give unlimited credit 
to @ proposition so repugnant to the feelings of a Hindoo Rajah. We 
may yet believe it %night be suggested from political motives, and 
can however 4nfer, that every encouragment was given to detach the 
Hindoo «hiefs,from the Deckan confederacy. 


. r rit. 


> 
Sg. It was probably in tonsequence of these views, and to strengthen 
Weak conductof their resources by the total subjugation of the lesser 
the two governments : : : 
of Deckan. Hindoo states in their rear, that the two courts of 


partigion of ihe Gar: Beejapoor and Goleonda are stated about that time 
ya mee aT * to have arranged that plan of partition of the Carna- 
tic already mentioned, by which either of them were instantly to take 
possegsion of the smaller states that were near it, and to retain what 

And put it in exe. they respectively got possession of. We have seen the 
“hp extent of this plan,taking effect in the reduction of 
the Upper Cafnatic as far as the Cavery, by (candenee) tribute, or by 
(candauem) established rent, agd of the sea coast of Coromandel as 
far as the Coleroon ; but Travancore, Malabar and the lower pro- 
vinces beyond the Coleroon, scarcely appear to have been visited by a 
Mahomedan army, from the first invasion of the Patans in the 13th 
century until the period we now approach. 

56. aurnnguebe having marched” into Hindostan to support his 

4. 'D-1656. views to the throne; and having carried with him 
chore coture ta Eig. the most select officers and troops of his province, and 
portunity ofatrenge, the celebrated Meer Jumlah amor them, the 
ening themselves. chiefs and provinces ofthe Deckan were left once 
more to ‘themselves, as the Imperialists acted on the, defensive during 
his absence. 
oe Vanni Accom of Aurungtce p- 2, and the Hakeekut, Part iii, under 
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57. In this interval, they might have strengthened themselves had 

Weakness of the their conduct been directed by the common maxims 
states of Beejapoor 
and Golconda. of policy or prudence; but both these states of Gol- 
conda and Beejapoor were now fast verging to their decline. At Beeja- 
poor, towards the end of Secunder Adil Shah's reign, and unger the 
weak minority that succeeded, the court was distirbed, and every 
measure perplexed by the intrigues of eunuchs and of women, aygd by 
the feuds of the nobles, who having acquired too great a preponderance 
of power, by their factions and arrogance, becafhe fully prepared to 
receive the yoke of a conqueror ; while at Golconda, the s®vereign sunk 
in the extreme of sensual pleasure, or absorbed in the flights of fanatic 
devotion, abandoned the helm of state to his ministers, who being Hin- 
doos and Brahmins, are supposed to Nave secretly Sncouraged the plans” 
of Sheevajee, and instigated the vain resist&nce to the increasing, de- 
mands of the Emperor, that could only be™ satisfied ultimately by the 
entire reduction of Golconda to the state of a province. 

58 Aurungzebe having by superior policy or stratagem, overcame 

Aurungzebeascends his brothers, and confined his father, ascended the 
the throne. , 7 ; 

A. D. 1657. imperial throne in the year following, and soon after 
sent his brother-in-law, Chaista Khan, the chief of the Omrahg,f as 
subadar of the Deckan, in place of his son Mahomed Mauzim, who was 
recalled. - 

59. It is possible that this eboiee was iaflidetiesd by the necessity of 
if eneek: ie disor. sending some expegienced officer tocheck the rising 
ders in Deckan, disorders in Deckan, where a new genius at once 
starting up, seemed to throw obstacles in the way of the emperor's de- 
sign of the universal reduction of the South, and threatened to wrest 
that prey from his talons on which he had long prepared to pounce. 
It is also said, he was provoked by personal motives of wounded pride* 
against this new rival of his power, the Marhatta Seevajee, who, in the 


* In the Dutgh work of Havart, Vol. ii, Chap. 2d, a full detail is given of the state 
of that court in hess, immediately previous to the conquest, and of the character of the 
King and bis ministers.—This werk.gppears to have been unknown to Orme when he 
published his Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire in 1782. Itis barely quoted 
in the notes of the late edition. 

+ The recall of Mahomed Mauzim and the mission of Chaista Khan-Ameerul Om- 
rah is mentioned by Vansittart under this year, p. 25. 
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short space of three years had not only wrested the Concan and the 
numerous hill forts of the Ghaats, from the government of Beejapoor, 
but had even dared to intrude on the contributions and territories of 
the settled Mogul provinces. (Mamalik Maroosa.) 

GO. t is not necessary here to enter into the events that crowd upon 


Where Seevaje® - attenti : - nee 
pie ip tes Machetes the attention in this remarkable period ; nor the 


for the first time cause of these successes, which encouraged an ob- 
scure adventurer, a young man, assisted by none of the usual ad- 
vantages of royal bifth, or high pretensions from military experience, 
to contend atefirst successfully with the armies of experienced warriors 
formed .by the wars of the Deckan, and ultimately with the more re- 
doubted armies of Hindostan, flushed with their Jate conquests and 
* victories in the contentions for the crown. 


= 
6]. It should not howéver escape observation, that much of his suc- 


Reflections on the C€8S Was owing to the popularity ofhis cause, and we 
causes of Seevajee’s . . ° ag 
extraordinary suc- ay suppose that the Hindoos, in this enterprizing 
Lhe tj gor of the young chief believed they saw one of those heaven- 


Emperor to the Hie- jnspired . : 
dete their hopes of a eraee heroes that they were told was to appear, 


national deliverer. to deliver them from foreign oppression and thral- 
dom, the rigorous edicts of the Emperor also in regard to their religion, 
whereby a poll tax, (the Jessyah,) was laid on every Hindoo, doubtless 
encouraged these idgas of r@pistance , ideas which Seevajee by every 


And his entefptiz. pretension of the favor of heaven, communicated by 
tng characte’, © celestial visiogs,* sedulously endeavored to keep up. 


A. 8, 1594. His negotiations with the Imperialists, his journey to 


> . 
* There seems no reason to doubt but that Sevajec himselfand his adherents cotintenanced the 
idea of his being under the immediate protection ofa guardian deity, whose votary he professed 
himself to be, and by whose inspiration he pretended to be directed; and the Hindoos were willing 
* enough to believe it@ns we see by the frequent annunciation of the appearance of Vecra-Bhoga upon 
earth, repeated frdm 1646 down to 1805, In the Marhatta Memoirs of Sevajee, it is stated, that when 
in the Carnatic, “after the capture of Chendee Killa, he (Sevajee) had an interview with Ecko. 
jee raja. He took the fort of Ottoor—Then in shuck $495 (A, D. 1673,) in the year Pramadicha on 
the 15th Che¥tor-bahool, decreasing moon of April,) on Monday, Sliree Bhuwince (the divinity in 
a female form) came and remained 5 ghutkas (or hours) in the person of the lord and master, (Seeva- 
jee,) and spoke of things tocome. She spoke to the follo@ing effect : ‘‘ Then a prophetical promise of 
universal conquest as far as Caasce fs held owt, to remain in the Bhonsla family for 27 generations 
in the presence of — who took it down in writing.” It is probable this prophecy was 
fabricated for a particular purpose long after, but we see the ambitious views that at one period 
stimulated the ambition of the Marhatta nation, in this instance too plainly to be misunderstood, 
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Delhi, his stratagem and escape, his extraordinary enterprizes against 
the Beejapoor chiefs, and his success afterwards, form a series of adven- 
age tures scarcely to be paralleled in Flebustur* history ; 


In his conferences and within seventeen years, we find him in conse- 
with al . - + «* 
posed to havebeen @QUence of a treaty with the Hindoo migister of 


fanine ssit to Gat. Geleonda, joined against both tht Mogul invaders 
condaandtothesud- and their Beejapoor fellow-sufferers, agreeable to 
den circuitous irrup- ; . 
tion into the Lower that unstgady policy which seemed to prognosticate 
pt nti the speedy fall of both these kmgdoms, permitted to 
pass by a circuitous route by Golcondat and the Eastern mountains, 
through the Balla Ghaut, into the lower country of Carnatic, by Tri- 
petty, within thirty miles of Madras, to take possession of the strong 
forts of Gingee and Vellore, which only a fewsfears before, as is al- 
ready mentioned, had been captured by the Beejapoor generals. | 
62. Of this design and plans, evidence exists in the records of Ma- 
His expedition dras, where the factory then but newly establish- 
“Rivals of chares- ed, and garrisoned by two companies of mixed 
ter evinced in bis troops, were in much alarm forehis designs, and 
requisitions from 
Madras. endeavored to propitiate his good-will by presents 
suitable to his tastet and to their situation at the moments His request 
of engineers and ordnance from the Elbropeans of Madras confirm the 
anecdotes related in his life, of his ideas of the advantage of strong- 
Contrasted withthe holds and fortifications to a new fotmed state, and 
unskilful operations 
of the Imperialists. We find this curious illustration of character well 
contrasted with the little skill exhibited by the Mogul generals in 
attacking the wretched fortresses of these times; a fact “sufficiently 
established in the long protracted sieges of Chagna, Golconda, Gingee, 


and Waken Kaira, some of which lasted ten years, and tended to spin 
7 » 


* In his earlier adventures, there is « atriking resemblance to the mild enterprizes of the Buc- 
cancers, or Fiebustars. - 

t Havart men his visit to Goleonda, A. D. 1676, Vol. — p, — and the alarm it occasioned at 
that effeminate t. . 

I In May 1677, be came within 2$qgoss of Madras, (Mad. Records.) A curious account is given in 
the Marhatta Memoirs, wherein his route is described, and of his excursion from the banks of the 
Kistna into thowilda of Purwuttum, where in a fit of frantic devotion, he was about to relinquish 
all his ambitious projects, and was with difficulty withdrawn by his confidential friends. He ap- 
pears at times to have been subject tofite of remorse, andthe wilds of Purwuattum are certainly well 
ealculated to inspire the most gloomy ideas. 
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out a destructive warfare of twenty-five years, of whose effects the 
South has not yet entirely recovered. 
63. On this expedition, it is said, he attempted to wrest Tanjore 

‘Demands half of from his brother Eckojee; though some uncertainty 

reales 2h ogg hangs over it, if it be at all true, as Eckojee is stated 
, J 

Tanjore. ‘to have only got possession of Tanjore in 1675; and 
Sevajge returned to his own country in October*® 1677, so that he 
only passed one year in the Carnatic, kowever employed. But by 
this expedition (by Imte and authentic materials,) he is stated to have 
acquired countries yielding a revenue of fifty lacs of hoons, dependent 
on the strong fortresses of Gingee, Vellore,t Colar, &c. 
E 64. The generals of the imperial troops had been repeatedly changed 
Seeke Imperial ge-s in“@eckan by the emperor's order, who though so 
frequgntly changed. far dis®nt as Cabul, yet could have notice in 
fourteen days of -every interesting transaction; no less than five of 
these officers had been changed within the last eighteen years, fromt 
anne ARO £5 1657 to 1675, when Khan, who was then the gene- 
distance. Hostilitiese ral, undertook the siege of Beejapoor with the collec- 
renewed againstBbec. _ 
japoor. ted forces of the South, and a serious engagement 
ensued on the Beema. Though many of the discontented nobles had 
fled to different quarters, the general Abdul Kerrim made a gallant 
resistance, and the acyon wasgot decigive. 

65. In this first campaign, Beejapoor was assisted by the Hindoo 
Which now is aided Minister of Golgonda, who seemed then at last to have 
by Golconda. felt the common danger. Among the auxiliaries on 
the side of the Imperialists, was Islam Khan Rhoomee, the fugitive 
Basha of Bussora, with a body of ‘Toorks ; vast numbers of Rajapoots 
also served in the emperor's army under their chiefs. A second engage- 


. Succeves oftbedia- Ment ensued scarcely more decisive, but the imperial 


en * general found means to bring over many of the dis- 
# Tanjore Memoirs. Anquetille du Perron's Recherches Historique. 
+ Madras Records and Memoir of Sevajee. [ 
1 In 1657, Sultan Mahomed Mazim. 
» 41659, Chaista Khan. . eo! e- 


a 1664, Mirza Raja Jey Sing. 
4» 1666, Sultan Mahomed Mazim, a second time, 
— wer, ces Jeawunt Sing, } Deputies. 
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affected fugitive chiefs of the Golconda army, and finally effected a 
truce with Abdul Kerrim Khan, by which a resident was received at 
Beejapoor ; and that general appears to have undertaken soon after to 
bring Hydrabad into the imperial possession.* In this interval Cul- 
burga and Nuldroog were both surprized, and Abdul Kerrim gngaged 
in an intrigue to displace Khan Jehan, the imperial general. — 

66. That officer being in consequence recalled to court, Jillere 
The general changed. Khan was appointed to conduct the war, and the 
armies marched against Hydrabad; but were frced to fall back by 
the firmness of the Deckan nobles of Beejapoor, who om one occasion 
are stated to have had 70,000 men in the field. On their return to Bee- 

But Dillere Khan J@poor on the death of Abdul Kerrim, great confu. 
unsuccessful returns. siong ensued, and the troops muNnying, Dillere Khan 
was obliged to return to the province, after an expensive and disgrace- 
ful campaign, in a manner leaving Beejapoor in possession of one of 
their Deckanee chiefs, Siddee Masood. 

67. But the emperor firm in his plans, and inexorable in his resent- 

Great exertions (o ment, though at so great a distancegpersevered in his 


reduce Beejapoor and 


most of the Affghan first design of reducing the country ; and orders were 
chiefs brought over 


and employed. sent to entertain all the Beejapoor and Hydyabad 
Affghan chiefs, most of whom had been now brought over by propor- 
tionate offers of rank and jagheers; 20,000 horgemen on one occasion 
were enrolled at once on the pay lists ; and every exertioh was made for 
the purpose of carrying on with effecy, the most formidable operations 
against the Mahomedan states of Deckan, and the rising Hindoo chiefs. 
68. In this interval, Sevajee had not been idle. When not em- 


Sevaj fter in- : ‘ : . 
ne bits RE ployed in increasing and forming his army and 


consolidated his re- fleet,? he took every favorable occasion of seizing 
sources and formed a | pe ; | 
fleet. some fort, or reducing some provinze from one or 


other of the contending parties. He at one time had made a descent 


* The ancestors of the Afghan or Patan chiefs of Sanoor, Canoul and Cuddapa were among the 
number,—See Medinoira of these families. 

¢ In the flect or army, it is stated in the Marhatta Memoir, that he embarked 40,000 of his 
mavella, and afier plundering Basaroorp Sedaicevadroog, and probably all the sea porta (which 
occasioned an unusual terror on that coast,) and even not sparing the sacred temple.of Gocurnurm, 
he obliged the celebrated Sevapa Naik by treaty, to pay him annually Slacs of hoons, p. 37. His 
intention of extending his conquests to Casee (Benares,) is stated in his remarkable conference 
with Mahomed Cootub Shah at Golconda, a scheme of universal conquest, which appears to have 
been nearly realized by the Marhattas afterwards, 

S 
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on the sea coast of Bednore, when he embarked on his own fleet, and 

carried off an immense booty from Barcelore. Even the succession ‘ 
of his eldest son Shambha, who had thrown himself on the protection 
of Dellere Khan in the former year,* did not disconcert him ; and he 
had prevailed upon him to return; but soon after, contemplating vast 

Dies in the midst Projects and enterprizes for extending his newly- 
Of vest projecte. formed state, this extraordinary man diedt amidst 
an army and a government that was formed by his own genius, and 
supported by his enf€rprizing spirit and perseverance. 

69. In the*following year, the Mogul in chief was again changed, 
and Dallere Khan{ recalled, and Khan Jehan a “second time recalled 
from the North. ‘The Marhattas appear in this interval to have in- 
“creased in numbersin an extraordinary degree, and prosecuted the 
warn their side with vigor. As we seldom meet their name before, 
doubts have been entertained whether these countless hosts were 
really of a nation who can scarcely be imagined to be contained with- ; 
in the narrow precincts of the ancient Maharastra Dasum. To resolve 
this doubt, it sWould be recollected, that a great part of the armies of 
the Jate Nizam-Shahi§ Sultans and of Bejapoor were composed of 
these éribes,-who now resorted jo their own native chiefs under a nation- _ 
al standard, which swelled their importance, and inspired increased 
confidence in a causg they deemed their own ; and it is probable, the : 
fanatical rigor of Aurungzebe also excited a spirit which he could not 
now suppress, and this augmented that rancour and inveteracy which 
seems to have invited all the Hindu tribes of the Deckan at once to 
appear in arms in a cause that was deemed national. 





® From Scott, but his dates err sometimes from 2 to 5 years, owing to some error in the computa- 
tion of the Higera. 

» * The death of Serajce happened, according to an authentic MS. of his life and actions, in the . 
Hindoo year Rowdgee, 1008 A. 8., or A. D, 1680. 

I Dillere Khan on his recall is said in the Marhatta Memoirs, to have been poitoned by the 
Emperor's orders, who was distatisfied at his allowing Shambha to return to his father; the gene- 
nosity and good faith of Dellere Khan on this occasion is highly praised by the Marhatta author, 
though ie did not meet with the approbation of his master. 

§ In the Ram Raja Cheritra it appears, that in the gemrable war and battle wherein the last 
monarch of the Carnatic fell, great numbers of Marhattas fought in the army of the Bultan of 
Ahmednuggur, who was tn fact sovereign of the Maharastra Dasum, and the names of their chiefs 
are mentioned, The same conciliating policy that induced these Hindoo tribes to fight under 
Mahomedan standards then, would in all probability have secured their attachment to Aurung- - 
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70. Their resistance was now become serious and formidable; it 


To extirpate Sham- 
bha and reduce the 
the Marbattas, and 
perhaps excited by 
doubts of the zeal of 
his generals. 


had been long continued, and under a young and 
enterprizing leader,” serious consequences might be 
expected from a longer protraction of the war. Some 
suspicions also seem still to have attached to the 


generals employed ; and on consideration of all tHese circumstances, 
the emperor appears to have this year determined, with ayowed 
design of rooting out Shamkha,t to conduct the operations in person, 


The Emperor re- 
solves to prosecute 
the war in person. 


or at least to be near enough to correct errors ; 
having previously recalled Khan Jehan, and ap- 


pointed Mahomed Mauzim again to be governor of Deckan. , 
7i. Aurungzebe marching from Azmere, followed by a Vast army 


A. D. 1682. 

Arrivesin Deckan 
a second time witha 
Vast army. | 

‘The war renewed 
with Vigor. 

Extent of the new 
Marhatta state in this 
interval. 

‘he invasion of 
Beejapoor renewed, 
and continued to the 
final capture of that 
capital and of Gol- 
conda. A. D. 1687. 


absence, wrested — 


composed of Hindoo Rajpoot? asx well as Maho- 
medans, arrived at Burhanpoor in the beginning 
of the year 1662, and in the 25th year of his 
reign, and in a short time arrived at Aurungabad, 
from which ascertained period, we may reckon 
his return into Deckan. The war was then com- 
menced with renewed vigor, both against Beejapoor 
and the Ganeems, (or infidels as they affected to 
eall the Marhattas, ) "who had in the" period of his 
from Beejapoor not oply the whole Concan and the 


Upper provinces along the Western Ghauts, from SBaglana to the 
Sanore province South, but even made themselves masters of some 
part of the imperial provinces. Notwithstanding a constant opposition, 
after various successes, the Mogul armies were at last put in motion 
both against Beejapoor, (where the king was at that time a minor,) 
and Goleonda. After many fruitless attempts to ward off his unceasing 
attacks, the king and city of Beejapoor were takensin 1687, and. 


+ 

® Shambha at firat seemed to evince his father's spirit in seizing the reins of government attempt- 
ed to be wrested from him by a party united by his step-mother Soora Bace, who wished to cleyate 
her son Rama, me who afterwards stood a long siege in Gingee, but he soon fell from this ele- 
vation, though in conference with Aurungzebe he exhibited a portion of the family spirit that 
has conferred on his name and hisgfale all the decoration and lustre of the Hindoo drama and 
romance. 5: ~ a 

¢ It is not improbable but he was particularly provoked against Shambha at this time for re- 
ceiving his fugitive son, Prince Akbar, who had escaped from Azimecr, and thrown himself on 
his protection. We find that notice was sent to the European factories in the Golconda territory 
early in the year 1682, but the English prudently declined any interference. 

' 3R 
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soon after Golconda also fell." Thus both these states falling at the 
same time, the Mogul power was at once extended over the whole of 
the late divided Mahomedan governments of Deckan, and precau- 
tions were speedily adopted for reducing the Hindoo chiefs, considered 
as their glependents to the Southward. 

72. One of the" first measures after this event was to send Cassim 
sen of thelr Cawn, as phouzdar, over the province of the Carnatic, 
cies followed... lately dependent on the two governments of Be- 

The Carnatic form- jampor and Golconda. ‘That of the former is al- 


ed into two provinces. 
The Hindoo chiefs ready stated to have consisted of the settled districts 


mindars dppendegt ox of Serah and Bangalore. with the forced tributaries, 
— as the poligars of Harponelly, Raidroog, Coonderpee, 
‘Anagoondy, Bednofe Chittledroog and Mysore; but at this time 
they do not appear to have earried their arms across the Cavery. That 
province was now denominated the Carnatic Beejapoor Ballaghout, 
while the more Easterly provinces, lately dependent on Golconda, com- 
posing the late Circars of Cuddapa, Cummun, Ghooty and Gandicotta, 
&e. ‘wert denominated Hydrabad Carnatic Ballaghaut; and the pro. 
vinces below the Ghauts along the sea, extending as far South as the 
Palar, were denominated AHfydrabad Carnatic Payen Ghaut, and the 
whole placed*under the suprée command of a phouzdar, or officer 
possessing military and civil power, entitled a Nabob, the source and 
origin of the future Nabobs of the Carnatic ; a circumstance perhaps 
not sufficiently attended to, of late years, from the separation of the 
two Mogul provinces, and rise of a new power’! in ‘Mysore, the up- 
per or original province of the Carnatic. ~ 
73. Of the changes that had in this interval of thirteen years taken 
A.D. i670. Plece in the internal state of that country, it may suffice 
» 1682.  cursorily to notice, that the new native powers of Mysore, 
Brief notice ef the Bednore, Chittledroog and Raidroog had availed 
stale of the Carnatic 
dyrin vant of the late war. themselves of the difficulties of their earlier adver- 
an Piped. saries, the Patan states of Goleonda apd Beejapoor, 
tore Cin sexta. nd who were entirely occupied in repelling the Moguls, 
wise "internal me- and not only to inpreaee eher acgnipi tame: of territory, 














a Aner the tu of Bjape, he imei mitehed aasiait naletndacgetien was closely 
_ om 2d February to Seep anette won ened py Slee”. Havart, Vol. 
ps ab “Madras Records under that year. 
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esoment, of ine Be may but to consolidate and improve their resources by a 
chiefs, system of management rather to be looked for in 
happier times. This was more particularly the case in Mysore and 
Bednore, where the civil arrangements of Chick Deo Vadeyar in the 
former, and the sisloo or established assessment of Sevapa Naik in the 
latter, are still considered as models, well adapted te the nature of the 
country, the habits of the natives, and with great probability presum- 
ed to be founded on the more general system that once prevailed 
throughout the country. It is a fact well ascertajned, that these stan- 
dards of internal economy were established at a pemod when the 
neighbouring more@pwerful States were involved in all the Rares and 
distress of foreign invasion, or of internal weakness.* 

74. Of their origin and gradual steps by wich these chiefs haé 
pigrres orialn and established themselves in, the Upper Carnatit, ano- 
another occasion. ther occasion may offer of being more diffuse ;f but 
as much of the then condition of the Carnatic Ballaghaut, however, 
may be understood from the state in which it already was, about the 
period of the death of Chick Deo of Mysore, we shgll only mteFrupt 
the course of the narration here, briefly to notice the establishment 
and growth of the European establishments on the coast, which at this 
time begin to emerge into notice, amid®t the transactions in the “lower 
country, and its reduction first by Golconda and  Bgejapoor, and after- 
wards by the Mogul power. ° . 

75. While the war raged in the centre of the Deckan, particularly 

Brief notice ofthe im the country.Nérth of Beejapoor and Golconda, 
Bevcowior factor the provinces South of these capitals seem to have 
on the coast. enjoyed some respite from alarm, save alone what 
arose from the warfare of petty chiefs, or the rumors of the long 
threatened but protracted invasion of the Moguls. From North to. 
South along the coast, a linet of European factories had been settled” 





« Sevapa Naik died in A. D, 1661 after a reign of 19 years.—Seec BHednore Memoir 7 
Chick Deo died ip A. D. 1706, after a reign of 32 years, from 1672, the very period in which the 
war with Sevajee, Beejapoor and Golconda was carried on with unceasing fury. Chick Deo assumed 
the regal stato in 1700, 

+ A concise view of the Origin and progressive growth of the territory and power of the families 
of Mysore, Bednore Ickery, Raidroog and Chittledroog in the Upper Cernatic, and of those of 
‘Madura, Ginjee, and Tanjore (not the Marhatta family,) io the lower country, erroneously called 
Carnatic, is in hand; but will require sometime to consult authorities. 

1 An ample Account of the establishment of the Dutch factories of Tutecorin, Negapatam, 
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since the close of the ancient Hindoo regime, and under the sanction 


Hindvo rajahs and Of the new lesser states, who from the earliest period 
the Golconda govern- 


ment encourage their Seemed inclined to encourage these settlements from 
= spe 2 mb motives of benign encouragement to their subjects’ 
trade and commerce. The Golconda kings also, from undoubted evi- 
dence,” appear te have embraced the same maxims. The difficulties 
someti mes occurred from the exactions of their governors ; and factories 
were established even in the interior and more remote parts of the 
country of Goleondag which have since that period of devastation and 
ruin, been cogsigned to oblivion. 


76. The invasion of the Gingee country, and ofthat along the coast 
itistc tefduiie!oons by the Beejapoor generals, and soon afterwards by 
“merce wd industry of ; Styajee, had indeed interrupted their tranquillity, 
about Porto N Stookey and coysiderable devastation appears to have taken 


the coumtry distu 
Sevajee’s irruption. place in the tract extending to the coast from the 
But it does not ap- 


pear that the htogaricer Palar to the Coleroon, where the commerce and in- 
olf Tanjore was 


disturbed by Ecko. dustry of the country received a shock that it did 
ieee egoo ‘Tanjow: NOt recover for many years;} but this devastation 


followed Ape. OOP seems not to have extended into the province of 


galore by his father. ‘Tanjore, South of the Coleroon, wherein Eckojee 
appears to have exercised a reBulated system of administration, much 
resembling the model established by his father in the districts of Ban- 


galore and Colar, and which was attended in that country with an in- 


Tegapatam, Sadras, Pallicat, Masulipatam, Dacharam, Bimlipatam and their commercial lodges at 
Golconda and Nagulvansa, are givenin Hi®art's work, published at Utrecht about 1698; also in 
Baldeus and Valentyn. They were established before the first voyage of the English to this coast, 
and the Dutch appear to have opposed their forming a commertcial establishment at Pullicat so 
early as See Flori’s Voyage in Asticy’s Collection, Vol. — p.— 

® Sco the series of 14 Grants or Firmans by the Golconda government to the Dutch (in Havart) 
for Negapatam, Masulipatam, &c. 

t Travelling by agcident by Nagulvansa, not far from Cummamett in the Nizam's dominions in 
1797, a part of the country overun with jungle, and shewing evident vestiges of better times, I ac- 
cidentally yet with a Dutch tombstone, which led to the discovery of | the riches of their factory. In 

_ ‘Bavart's work this inscription is preserved, and we there mect an account of that establishment and 
sink % the invasion in’ 1687. It is neediess to observe that it hyp lain in ruins ever 
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crease of national wealth that has extended to near our own times, and 
might even vie with the most flourishing state of Agrarian improve- 
ment that has been attained in civilized Europe.* 

Eckojee’s conduct is best explained by referring to the history of his 

And after its ac- earlier life, and to the difference of character exhi- 
Aspoeal od ction: bited by the two brothers, suffidently apparent i 
proposal of extend- y the Oo brothers, su ently apparent in 
ing his conquests. the aceount of their conference, and the fruitless at- 
tempts to induce him to extend his dominions by conquest ; the for- 
bearance that on this occasion, and under such teanptations he shewed, 
induce some doubts of the fidelity of those accounts thag represent hie 
acquisition of Tanjore to be attended with peculiar circumstances of 
flagitious rapacity; but whether that expedition was influtnced by 
motives of obedience to his lieget sovereign aswftileged, or of a spirif 
of adventure and chivalrous enterprize, not ginknown to the M&rhatta 
tribes at that period; whatever might be the exciting causes of Ecko- 
jee’s expedition to Tanjore, it was conducted with an address and 

And applies to the decision highly favorable to his reputation as a 
internal improvement = 
of his country. statesman and warrior; though he appears imme- 
diately after to have relinguished the last, for the more pacific occupa- 
tion of improving and systemizing the natural resourceg of a fertile 
country; and thus he furnishes a thifd instance of a*Hindoo’ chief 
studying with assiduity the internal economy of bis state, with a suc- 
cess that enriched his subjects, and ennobled his name. These re- 
marks on the first Marhatta administration may not be out of place 
here, in explaining the state of that country, on whose coast the most 
considerable European factories were then situated. : 

77. A more detailed account of the progress of their establishments 

Documents of the (particularly the English,) would be interesting, and 
early state of th 
Englishsettlements. not without its use ; but it is not consistent with the. 


brevity of this attempt, or the defective accounts within ous reach at pre- 

“ *The countries on the Po, under the systematical arrangement of the Cadastre, and by recourse 
to irrigation, | are resumed to be the richest and most productive lands in Europe, excepting the 
Flemish Netherlands, nearly equally productive and populous. 

+ This European phrase is used wit songe diffidence, It is expressly stated, that he was called in 
to the aid of the Tellinga Naik of Tanjore, as a general of Beejapoor, and it would appear from the 
language put in his mouth, that he admitted this: ‘We are managing the affairs of the Padshah of 
Beejapoor, and in his service, therefore it isnot proper to act against the Padshab.”—Marhatta 
Memoir. : 
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sent, to extend it beyond a rapid sketch. In such documents as exist of 
our national records, the accounts of the native governments, of their 
Unsatisfactory. history, politics, and of the geography of the country 
are vague and unsatisfactory ; indeed our countrymen do not appear to 
have then conceived it necessary for their views to enquire much fur- 
ther than what fmmediately related to their investments and com- 
mercy close to the coast, and an entire indifference, if not ignorance of 
Occasionally dis- the real state of the country prevailed. At all 
turbed by the trou- 
bles of the country, times they appear to have been under considerable 
alarm for theesafety of their settlement, and their employers’ interests, 
though not an instance occurs of inhumanity or ill-treatment from the 
natives, Mahomedan or Hindoo, such as of late years, the irritation of 
“warfare, or the, difgopointment of ambitious projects may have occa- 
sionally produced ; and avhich might then have been supposed with 
some reason to Rute excited apprehensions amongst contending nations 
for their personal safety. Various instances occur of individuals pass- 
eet by, en ing safely throughout thecountry. Among the causes 
live settlérs. e Of alarm, we find the settlement at times by the 
contentions among the castes and tribes of new settlers, and the whole 
of the working and most useful lower classes induced to abandon the 
new-formed eolony, and recufring to a secession to the neighbouring 
settlement of St. Thome, at whose expense most of the population was 
avowedly formed originally. a 
78. The settlement of Madres was originally established about A. D. 
No record of the 1639, being “transferred thither from Armigam,* 


first 33 years, - where the half-finished ruins of their first fort still 
yr ig Lams remains. Of the founding of the colony, and of the 


A. D. 1672. first 33 years, no records whatever appear. Their first 
_ attention to the politics of the native powers seems to have been power- 
* fully excited by the sudden appearance of Sevajee so near to Madras ; 
they then deputed an agent to his tamp, after whose return they ap- 
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pear to be better acquainted with the state of parties, and notices 
occasionally occur of a more intimate knowledge of the native cha- 
racter, and a greater confidence in their own strength and superiority 
A. D. 1686. in arms, even over that of the more powerful Mogul 

MI emperor, against whom the three English establishments 
actually made war in the height of his success; and this confidence 
we May presume, naturally cleared the way to those events that on 
the general confusion succeeding Aurungzebe’ s death, led to thé esta- 
blishment of our power in this quarter.* 

79. On an attentive inspection of all the icamsiomia'al these times 
that have come into our hands, it appears, that though the Mysore 
chiefs had as yet no connection with the Eastern sea coast, their name 
was known and even respected in the lower provgpces along the coast; 
and that though they had yet no political reJationa with that cduntry, 
the successful resistancé of the Naig of Mysore (as he is called) té the 
depredations of the Marhatta armies of Sevajee, was well known_at 
Madras.t 

80. The factory of Fort 5t. pes only established — years before, 
was still so weak and ill-manned, that a considerable uneasiness 
arose from their state among the contests of the hostile parties; they 
yet conducted themselves with a consiferable degree of pradenc® and 
caution, and while they sent compliments, antidotes and counter- 
poisons, to Sevajee, they prufently feclined complying with his 
special request of military aid; and when the Patan chief Daood 
Kban, soon afterwards approached, after the conquest of Gingee, they 
no less sagaciously accommodated themselves to his favorite humors, 
in consequence of which they were not only saved from the threaten- 
ed spoliation, but obtained grants of land, of villages, and of factories 
from all parties = | - “ : 

81, The Dutch on the other hand, who had been earlier established on 
these coasts, and whose power in India had been more firmly consoli- 

# Consultations st Madras, and correspondence with Surat and the Bay on the subject of the in- 
tended attack on the Mogul, and on the subjects of Starn in - 4 

# Madras Records. ® ~ 

t The factory at Cuddalore was purchased | from agents “of itis at the moment he left Gingee 
In 1602 for 30,000 pagodas, (see Havart,) St. , Exmore, Sc. three villages were purchased from 


Daood- ‘Khan in 1698 ; ; they had long sought it, and were uneasy and apprehensive of the Prench de- 
signs to settle there. there.—Madras Records, 1701. 
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dated under the general government established at Batavia, appear 
about this time to have felt a sensible decline of their commerce and 
trade on the coast of Coromandel, in consequence of which, a Commis- 
sary General with unlimited powers had been sent out to enquire, 
and reform their establishments on the coast. The celebrated Van 
Rheide,* (a namewell known to the cultivators of Indian science, ) ap- 
pears to have executed this invidious duty with arigor and zeal that ex- 
cited those compliments and remonstrances that are ever found in public 
reforms to follow indjvidual inconvenience. His death happening at 
sea, proceedigg to Surat, prevented the further execution of his plans, 
which from some of the works published in Holland about that time, 
appear ‘fo have been loudly inveighed against by their servants in 
“India. Even the ifn@ustrious Havart gives place to too much of these 
invectives, to warranta Guill credence of his reflections on the plans of 
reduction and reform, of which the expensive fortifications of Nega- 
patam, and the removal thither of the seat of government on the coast, 
formed a part. How far they were followed or departed from, does not 
appéar ;*but it ig observed, that the decline of the Dutch power and 
commerce on this coast from that period, proceeded with a slow though 
imperceptible progress down to our own times. | 

82: The Datch, however, affpear to have been then sufficiently sen- 
A. D. 1686. gible of the weakness of the Golconda government, since 
they ventured «eo seize upon the fort of Masulipatam, then a very con- 
siderable mart (in 1686,) in rereitases of some commercial injuries 
scarcely warranting such a measure ; but they restored it soon after, in 
the Noveniber following. Immediately after the conquest of Golconda, 
they sent an embassy to Aurungzebe, and Mr. Bacherus obtained 
some immunities, and a renewal of their privileges. 

&3. In perusing the works'from which these notices are derived, it 
appears that the Dutch Company’s servants had by special orders from 
Europe paid particular attention to acquire and methodize an useful 
knowledge, not merely of the commercial advantages ,and trade of 

their own establishments, but of the internal resources, geography, 

* Henr. Adr. Van Rheide after Sie seared tine ts ta and returned to Europe, was sent out 
in 1684 on a salary of 1,000 guilders per month, to reform the Dutch establishments. He was oD 


the Coromandel Coast from 1684 to 1687, and died at Sea in December at near Bombay, on his 
way to Surat,—Havart, Vol. III, p. 59. 
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history, politics and literature of the states and countries in which 
their earlier settlements were situated. 

84. In pursuit of this useful species of knowledge, some of their 
servants appear at least to have distinguished themselves by a perse- 
verance not unsuitable to the prevailing habits of that nation; and 
the scientific works of Rumphius* and of Van Rheidé@, and the historical 
works of Baldeus and Rogers derived from this source, will glways 
draw approbation. The firs of these are more generally known, than 
the humbler, though equally useful, labors of Valentynt and Havart, 
who at this period cultivated a walk that furnishes the dirst specimens 
from India of works, forming an useful basis and aid to smodegny spe- 
culations on the political economy of these countries. 

85. Even in those tours which their servart8 occasionally madé 
from one factory to another, their journals cenvey a degree of informa- 
tion that, not long since, was rare ; and would have been desirable 
to the historian, the naturalist, or the geographer; and which, there 
is reason to suspect, was lately litthe known in England. 

i6. The factories of the other European natiogs at thfs period 
appear to have been of little importance. The Dutch commerce, not- 
withstanding the sums expended in fortifying Névapatam, had fallen 
into a mortal state of decay. The Dants at Tranquebar maintained a 


doubtful and interrupted communicatign With their mother-country, 
* 


* The Thesaurus of Rumphius, and the Hortus Malabaricus of Van Iheide contain extensive and 
useful detaila of the Natural History of India. ® appears that Van Rheide also extended his 
enguiries to various other branches of useful knowledge. A classification of the = tribes of the 
inhabitants of Malabar, prepared at his suggestion, lately came intomy hands written in old Dutch - 
the writer notices that it was prepared for Van Rheide, 

¢ The work of Valentyn consists of 8 huge folio volumes, containing, among much rubbish, most 
useful details of all the Dutch settlements and forts beyond the Cape of Good Hope. Among them is 
an account of the history and state of Persia, and a Historyof the Mogul Emperors, with details not | 
known in England till Dow's work appeared in 1772, The work of Havart, published at Utrecht 
in A. D, 1692, professes only to give a view of the rise and fall of the commerce of the Coast of Coro- 
mandel: though loaded with the characters, epitaphs and eulogies of Company's servants, it yet 
contains a faithful pwicture of the times, and a just account of the court and politics of Golconda at 
a@ very interesting® period immediately previous to this conquest, The visit of the king to Masuli- 
patam, the account of Mr. Pitt's Exobgssy to Golconda, and the notices of Sevajee, are curious; and 

: the papers on the Indian manufacture o® steel, and the account of assaying gold at the mint of 
Pullicat, are useful. 

t The same sentiments and turn for cultivating a knowledge of political economy appear to have 
prevailed still later, amd gave rise to tho establishment of an Asiatic Society at Batavia in A. D. 


1780, in the cight Vols. of whose procecdings several very useful papers appear. 
os 
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while their reputation among the other European settlers suffered, as 
a commercial establishment, by proceedings stigmatized as little short 
of piratical. The respectable Protestant missionary establishment had 
not yet been established, nor the labors of the Apostolic Zinganbalg 
and his successors begun. The French after the loss of St. Thomé 
had not yet retriéved their military reputation among the Hindoos, 
and tbe establishment at Pullicherry was yet in its infancy. Of the 
Swedes nothing was heard, and the once yast power of the Portuguese 
on the coasts of India was now restricted to Goa. With the Spaniards 
of Manilla, some intercourse of commerce by annual ships appears to 
have been mgintained from Madras, by which a certain quantity of 
silver was annually imported ; but by far the greater quantity of that 
metal, which appears®to have been but recently introduced into India, 
was imported directly frors Europe, together with a certain proportion 
of gold, a species of commerce that has now entirely ceased. 

87. Notwithstanding the competition and rivalry incidentally arising 
from_ the pursuit of the same commercial views among the European 
factories"at this@eriod, an amicable spirit and mutual civilities pre- 
vailed in their intercourse in this distant part of the world; nor is 
it less honorable to the memory of the founders of this colony, to ob- 
serve the early English discouraging and forbidding the traffic in 
slaves, of which the.nation Qas at last signified its marked disappro- 
bation. By a‘proclamation so early as 1686, the government of Ma- 
dras forbad in the most positive terms the exercise of this commerce 
within their limits, and of which the long continued war and a des- 
tructive famine of two years, (1686 and 1687,) had increased the 
usual bounds, and this discouragement of a traffic that even met the 
sanction of national treaties* in the West, has in the East been con- 


etinued to be viewed with disgust to our own times.f 


88. Such Was the general state of the country of Carnatic, compre- 
A. D. 1687. hending the upper provinces, or Balla Ghaut as now called, 
and the lower tracts on the Eastern coast, then calledein European 


® The Assiento Contract by which the nation sanctionedmthe supply of the Forcign Colonics of 


Spanish America with slaves from Africa is alluded to ere, and the several transactions connected 
+ On reducing the Dutch Colonies in Ceylon in 1795-6, the British commanders early forbad, by 






proclamation, the trade of slaves from the coast, whenee numbers it appeared had been fraudulently 


“ ideaped and conveyed aviay. 
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writings Coromandel, when the conquest of Golconda and Beejapoor 
opened the way in this year to the extension of the Mogul dominions, 
and their system of financial administration was first introduced and 
proposed to be extended along with their arms into the provinces of 
the South. 

= . ® 

In considering the gradual changes in the state &f the Carnatic, the 
next great period that attracts attention and interest, comprehends 
nearly 55 years, from the cqnquest of Golconda and the Carnatic until 
the formation of the Dufter Assoofiah, soon aftee the return of Assoph 
Jah into Deckan, and assuming independency. . 

In this period comes to be considered the progressive extension of 
the Mogul system of government into the South, the causes that 
retarded a more rapid and general progress, arffng ,in the civil wars 
that arose among the successors of Aurungzebe, which afforded room 
to the new Mahratta state to strengthen and expand itself; and ulti- 
mately weakening the provincial Mahomedan government, gave rise to 
three modern states in the Deckan independent of all control, and the 
two Nabobships of the Carnatic, gradually terminating in tht govern- 
ment of Mysore and that of the Carnatic Payen Ghaut. 


{ To be continued. ) . k 
® . 
a e * 


Notices of various Mammalia, with Descriptions of many New Species : 
By Ep. Biuytu, Curator of the gstatic Society's Museum, &e. 
Part lL—Tue PRIMATES, Lin. 2 


Simiada. When last I had occasion to treat of this group, I re- 
marked (J. A. S. XII, 176,/) that, at that time, the only ascertained 
species known to inhabit the countries bordering on the Bay of 
Bengal to the eastward, were the Hylobates lar, wiich I suggested 


‘to be the most common species of Gibbon found in the interior of the 


Tenasserim provinces, as alluded to by Dr. Helfer,—and 4. syndaety- 
lus, which, according to that author, extends as high as 15° N. lat, a 
statement which, howeves, it, would be satisfactory to have confirmed. 
It now appears that the //. é/ar is diffused so high as Arracan, where 
Capt. Abbott, Assistant to the Commissioner of the province, and 
who is stationed in Ramree, is acquainted both with it and //. 
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hoolock as inhabitants of that island (?). In Arracan, however. the 
Hoolock is the prevalent species of Gibbon, and extends thence over al] 
the hill ranges of Sylhet and Assam;* while the /ar, or White. 
handed species, is found southward to the Straits. The Society has 
lately received a pale specimen of the Hoolock from Capt. Phayre 
(Senr. Asst. to th® Commissioner of Arracan, and stationed at Sando- 
way), which closely approaches to that in the Zoological Society's 
Museum, which was described as a distipct species by the name A. 
choromandus, being, however, a trifle darker, and considerably darker 
than the very male example from Assam noticed in X, 839. Another 
Hoolock,in this Museum is again much darker than the Arracan 
specimen, and we have retained a third of the usual intense black 
éolour all over, with@the exception of the constant white band across 
the forehead. * 

According to Mr. J. Owen, who resided upwards of two years 
among the savage Nagas and Abors who inhabit the wooded moun- 
tain ranges to the eastward of Upper Assam, the Hoolock abounds in 
those uptand forgsts, associating in societies of 100 or 150 individuals, 
the combined noise of which may be heard to an immense distance. 
In general, they keep to the tops of the highest Oolung and Mackoi 
trees (Dipterovarpi), to the frfiit of which they are very partial ; but 
on several occasions, when emerging from a foot-path through the 
dense forest into the open ravines formed by the action of the moun- 
tain rapids, Mr. Owen mentions having come suddenly upon a party 
of them washing and frolicing in "the current, who immediately took 
alarm and*retreated into the jungle: but in one instance, as he was 
proceeding solitarily along a newly made road through the forest, he 
found himself surrounded by a large body of them, impelled perhaps as 
youch by curiogity at his European dress and appearance, as by re- 
sentment at ¢he intrusion of a stranger upon their domain ; the trees 
on either side were full of them, menacing with their gestures, and 
uttering shrill cries; and as he passed on, several descended from the 
trees behind, and followed him along the road ; and he feels sure that 
they maul. soon have attacked Biv. ha@ not his superior speed on the 


yy P _ 


* It is even found’ in some parts of hiyiniittinig ‘Buchanan Hamilton’s MSS.: 
upon gets ‘authority of Mr. Dick, formerly Judge and Magistrate of Sylhet. 
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ground enabled him to escape. Having at first, relates Mr. Owen, to 
cross a number of felled logs, it was really no easy matter to get away ; 
but the clear and open road once gained, he was not long in distancing 
his pursuers. Upon his return, after this threatened attack of the 
Hoolocks, Mr. Owen asked his Assamese interpreter, (who had been 
brought up in the hills,) whether it was usual for these Apes to mani- 
fest so hostile a disposition ; and he was informed that only a few days 
before, as a party of Nagas were proceeding along one of the tortuous 
jungle paths, necessarily in Indian file, the forerngost man who was a 
little ahead ofthe rest, was actually attacked and severely bitten on the 
shoulder, and would probably have been killed by his assailants, had 
not others of his party opportunely come to the rescue, upon which 
the Hoolocks immediately fled. Indeed I can tegufy to the capability~ 
of these animals to inflict serious injury, from having witnessed & tame 
female of the Sumatran #. agilis suddenly attack her keeper, by 
springing up at him, grasping his body with her four limbs, and 
biting at his chest, when it was fortunate for the man that her canines 
had been previously filed down ; in consequence, as was said, oT her 
having oceasioned the death of a man at Macao.* According to Mr. 
Owen’s account, the Hoolocks would also appear capable of destroying 
large snakes ; for his attention was onc@ arrested by the noise wilich a 
party of them were making on the tops of some lofty trees overhead, 
when after a while he was stafiled by The fall 8f a Pyghon Snake, of 
about six or seven feet in length, within a few paces. The reptile was 
nearly dead, or for that matter migh® have been disabled by the fall, 
but it had been severely bitten and lacerated, no doubt by the Hoo- 
locks above, who were unquestionably the cause of its precipitation. 
Of the Javanese species (//, /euciscus, F. Cuv.), the Society has 
lately obtained a fine female specimen, the colouring of which is some- ’ 
what remarkable, although nearly resembling that of a male described 
and figured in the unpublished MSS. and drawings of the late Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton. General hue pale greyish-brown, or rather 


* From what I have seen of®the Gibbon tribe when brought up tame, no animals 
could be more gentle and good-tempered ; but the lady in question had good reason 
for the utter hatred which she bore to her keeper, who used to make her display her 
wondrous activity a hundred times a day, in swinging from bough to bough of a large 
artificial tree by means of her fore-limbs only, by frequent application of the whip. 
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Siw aI -Eeys darker on the nape, shoulders, and limbs, and the 
inside of the thighs blackish anteriorly ; the outside of the thighs, and 
the legs and feet above, are pale ; the hands are washed with blackish : 
crown of the head black: a whitish ring encircles the face; the throat, 
sides of the throat, entire under-parts, and especially the lumbar 
region, are also whitish, but a dark brownish-grey line extends down 
each side of the breast and belly, commencing from the arm- pits, and 
terminating in the blackish inner side of the thighs. As compared 
with the Hoolock, this species has the coat very much more close 
and woolly,ethe hair adhering in flakes, more particularly on the 
back. That of H. /ar (the only additional species we possess) is just 
intermetiiate.” 

I also suggesjeds pon the same occasion, that the Tenasserim Sem- 
nopithecus maurus of Helfer would probably prove to be the S. ob- 
scurus, Reid: and the Society has now received skins of the latter 
species from Capt. Phayre, and some living young specimens from 
Capt. Abbott; and the skull of this animal, compared with that ofa 
skefeton prepargd from a Tenasserim specimen sent in spirits by the 
late Dr. Helfer (vide VII, 669), leads me to refer the latter also to 
the same species, which, it may be remarked, is the only member of 
its genus aseyet ascertained from Arracan southward to the Straits, 
where (in the vicinity of Singapore) specimens of it were obtained by 
Mr. Cuming.« : ‘ 

* On the subject of Orang-utans, I gook the opportunity before referred to, to offer a 
few remarks (vide pp. 167 and 182). Since then, the Society has fortunately recovered 
a fine skullef the male AMfias Rambi, noticed as presented by Major Gregory ( V 11, 669), 
which had been missing from their museum, and was consequently unnoticed in my re- 
marks on the genus. | have also lately received a letter from Mr. James Brooke (of the 
Borneo settlement), wherein that gentleman notices the dark colour of the Aambi as 
compared with the Pappan and Kassar. He remarks— * I concur in what you say re- 
garding the Wusenbii and Abelii being referred to one class [species]. ‘The Aassar in 
every specimem which I have seen, is of the same colour as the Wurmbiior /appan ; 


but the Rambi is of a dark brown ia the two I have seen—one an adult female—the 
‘The Rambi is probably intermediate in size to the 









Mof the Rambi which have fallen 
, rown. A little further personal en- 
settle the matter beyond dispute ; and I hope soon to have the countries 
feel great pleasure in forwarding you specimens either of 
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The skins adverted to are those of full grown animals, and they 
accord very well with the description of the species furnished by Mr. 
Martin ; but two very conspicuous characteristics of the living animal 
might pass unnoticed in these skins, namely, the variegation of the face, 
which is of a leaden-black, contrasting with pinkish flesh-colour on the 
mouth and lips, extending to the lining of the nostr#s, besides which 
a large semi-circular mark of a paler and more livid tint occupies the 
inner half of each orbit,—and secondly, a longitudinally disposed erect 
crest upon the vertex, rising abruptly from amid jhe rest of the hair of 
that part, and being analogous to that of the Sumatray S. crisfatus, 
(Raffles,) with which I should not be surprised to find the present 
species identical : Raffles, however, says nothing of the Vvarievation of 
the face, and he remarks that “the young CAapekaus are of a red- 
dish-fawn colour, forming a singular contrast with the dark *tolour 
of the adults,” whereas very young examples of the present animal 
agree in colour with full grown ones; he also mentions that the 
under part of the body is merely “‘ paler,” while in the Arracan 
animal this is dull white, and purer white in the young. Im adults, 
the whole hair of the crown is much elongated, the tuft still rising up 
among the rest; and that forming the whiskers stands, far out on 
each side, forming lateral peaks in addi@on to the vertical one. "Five 
examples before me (three of which are alive) exhibit searcely any 
difference in shade of. colour, alf being of a ashy “iuskyblack, darkest 
on the head and extremities, a good deal silvered on the back, white 
underneath orin front, and the tail more or less albescent either at base 
only, or for the basal half or two-thirds, or even the entire til; there 
is little trace of beard, and the shortish scanty hairs growing upon the 
flesh-coloured lips are white. The young, besides a whining noise, to 
express their wants, frequently emit a mewing cry that might be 
mistaken for the mew of a cat. = 

To the same group of Semnopitheci belongs my 5. pileatus, J. A. S. 
XII, 174, a gpecies which abounds on the skirts of the Tipperah 
hills, retiring far into the interior during the rains, (as I am in- 
formed by F. Skipwith, Esep, Judge and Magistrate of Tipperah, 
to whom the Society is indebted for some interesting zoological spe- 
cimeéns,) and it would appear also to extend sparingly upon the Naga 
range eastward of Upper Assam. A fine specimen of an old male lias 
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just been presented to the Society by the Rev. J. Barbe, R. C. Mis- 
sionary, Which was shot by him during his recent visit to the wild 
Kookie tribes of the Chittagong hills ; and the same gentleman had 
previously favodred us with a more than half-grown male killed in 
Tipperah, These two differ considerably in shade of colour from the 
young female formerly described, having the whiskers, throat, chest, 
and front of the shoulder, very deeply tinged with ferruginous,—the 
rest Of the under-parts, the legs all round (from the knee), and much 
of the humerus, less s0,—and the head and back of a more dingy ash- 
grey, being gullied with the prevalent rust-colour: the half-grown 
female before described has merely a faint tinge of ferruginous on its 
whitish tunder-parts, and the back and limbs are very delicate pure 
egrey.* In the oldegale, the tail is of the colour of the back at base, 
beconfing gradually black, which last occupies the terminal third or 
more: the fingers and toes are blackish, with an admixture of this on the 
back of the hands: the long black superciliary hairs spread into two 
lateral masses (in all three specimens,) and are very copious, and be- 
twech and abovg them, immediately over the glaéella or inter-orbital 
space, the hairs of the forehead are conspicuously tinged with ferrugi- 
nous: those on the crown are not elongated as in the preceding species, 
nor is there amy trace of vertic@l crest ; but they are a little lengthened 
beyond those of the occiput, sinciput, and temples, which they ac- 
cordingly impend, and thus is presented somewhat the appearance 
of a small flat cap laid on top of the head, whence the specific name. 
The length of fore-arm and hand (of the adult male), to tip of 
longest fifiger, is above a foot; knee to heel nine inches; foot about 
seven inches: and length of skull about five inches. | 
As a third continental species of this subgroup, I suspect must be 
_ brought together the S. cephalopterus, (Zimmerman,) from Ceylon, 
with which M r. Martin identifies the Lion-tailed Monkey (3, and the 
Purple-faced Monkey, of Pennant, the Guenon a face pourpre of 
Buffon, Simia dentata, Shaw, Cercopithecus latibarbatys of Geoffroy, 
Kuhl, and Desmarest, C. leucoprymnus, — Otto, Simia /ulvo-grisea, 
| arest, Simia leucoprymna et 8. cephaloptera, Fischer, 8. nestor, 
tt, and S$. deucoprymnus et S. nestor, Lesson, — and the 3. 
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Johni, Fischer, from the Neilgherries, to which Mr. Martin only 
refers the S. cucullatus, Is. Geoffroy. From specimens now before me 
I think there can be no doubt of the identity of all of these, and that 
the species both inhabits the Neilgherries and the mountains of Ceylon: 
but Mr. Martin erroneously identified one specimen in the Paris 
Museum with the present species, as I have shewfi in J. A. S. XIT, 
170 ; the animal in question being evidently my S. Aypoleucos, J. A.S. 
X, #39. The name cephalopterus would have to be retained, and the 
animal appears subject to considerable variatien of shade; a half- 
grown female before me resembling Mr. Martin's figureereferred to S. 
cephalopterus, except that the croup is pale-grey as stated in the des- 
cription, the hair there being shorter ; and there is an adniixture of 
this on the thighs, and slightly up the back: (Me*whjskeérs, and hair® 
on the lips and chin, are dull white; and those of the crown dull 
chesnut-brown, and lengthening on the occiput: the tail of this is 
whiter to the end. An old male, on the contrary, has dark dull 
chesnut-brown whiskers, concolorous with the hair of the crown, and 
some blackish hairs growing in front of them ; and pis tail i¢ blacker 
to the end: the hair on the crown is all elongated, but increasing in 
length to the occiput, where some of the hairs exceed five inches in 
length, and tend to be albescent, a sfrt of dingy isabeMa colour pre- 
vailing, which is not easy to express in words. On the short hair 
of the croup, and upon the thighs, the same grey colout appears as in 
the young female specimen, but is mingled with black, and consider- 
ably Jess albescent. The bodies and rest of the limbs of both are deep 
black, but picked out a little with greyish in the young female. I 
consider these two specimens to respectively represent the S. cephalop- 
ferus and S. Johnii of Mr. Martin’s work, the latter (or old male) 
being certainly from the Neilgherries, and the other I gurchased alive , 
in Calcutta, and could not learn whence it had been brought: but I 
am quite satisfied of the specifical identity of the two, and have seen 
others variously intermediate. Upon these grounds I venture to bring 
the two alleged species together. 

The other Indian Semnopftheci form a particular subgroup, well 
characterized by their physiognomy ; and all of them have a radiating 
centre of hair on the forehead, a little behind the superciliary ridge. 
They have been mostly confounded under S. enfellts. 
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The most different from the rest is S. Aypoleucos, Nobis, J. A. S. 
X, 839, and XII, 170; which is characterized by its comparatively 
small size, deep colouring, and black fore-arms and hands, feet, and 
tail ; the head being ofa dirty pale straw-colour. Inhabits the Malabar 
range and Travancore. 

Next, S. entefus (verus), F. Cuv. is the representative of the 
group, in Bengal and Assam, extending (as I have been informed) 
into Cuttack. It has constantly black bands and feet; the fore-arm 
and leg externally, @vith the croup, are of a pale chocolat au, lait 
colour, extending more or less over the back, humerus, and thigh; and 
the rest,is of a light straw-colour, or pale isabelline, with occasion- 
ally a tinge of ferruginous on the belly. It is figured by the 
Tate Mr. Bennett ii"the ‘Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological 
Society.’ © 

Very different is the §. priam, Elliot, of the Coromandel coast, 
which has nought of the yellowish tinge, the whole back and outside 
of the limbs, with the crown of the head, being nearly of the chocolat 
au fait*hue conéned to parts of the former, but having more of the 
fait in it, and as usual being most intense about the croup; the hands 
and feet are pale and concolorous with the rest of the limbs; the 
whiskers and occiput whitish ? and a strongly marked peculiarity con- 
sists in having an abruptly gising erect crest upon the vertex, analo- 
gous to that of S. crisfatus (vel? obscurus). 

The S. anchises, Elliot, represents the former in the Deccan and 
along the foot of the western ghauts. A skin presented to the Society 
by that gentleman, with three examples of S. priam, resembles the 
darkest specimens of S. entelius in colour, but has the leg from the knee 
whitish (perhapg not a constant distinction), the hands mingled 
white and blackish, and the feet whitish, with dusky black above 
the base of the toes and on their terminal phalanges; but the 
coat generally is much longer than in S. entellus, the hairs on 
the sides measuring four, five, and even six inches im length, and 
those which grow upon the toes, and inga less degree those of the 
fingers, which are very copious, are &lso remarkably elongated, ex- 
tending considerably beyond the tips of the toes, which thus present 
‘a Spaniel-like appearance. Mr. Elliot, to whom the merit is due 
of first distinguishing these species, and who is well acquainted 
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with both of them, will shortly Gescribe their characters more 
minutely. 

The same gentleman has also forwarded for my inspection an im- 
perfect skin of a half-grown animal, received from the Coimbatore dis- 
trict or its vicinity, which presents the colouring of true enfellus, and 
has the black hands and feet well marked; but the oat is different in 
texture, the hairs of it being quite straight, and not exhibiting the 
Waviness which is constantly observable in those of S. enfel/us of ev ery 
age, causing the light to fall irregularly on eagh hair of the latter 
species, while on those of the specimen in question, as yi S. anc/uses, 
the shine is uniform, and the sames traightness of hair is observable 
in S. priam: this may appear a trivial distinction, but it*is never- 
theless a well marked one, which at once chmracteyises S. entellu3 
apart from either of the others; and I inclige to consider, for the pre. 
sent at least, the skin under consideration to be a doubtful variety ‘ot S. 
anchises, the more especially as its coat is also longer than in speci- 
mens of S. enfellus of corresponding age. 

Another allied species, of which the description dges not tally with 
either of the foregoing, is the S. schistaceus, Hodgson, J. A. S. IX, 
1212, “from the Tarai forest and lower hills, rarely the Kachar : also,” 
of Nepal; and which would seem to afproach nearest & 5. anchises. 
It is described as — ‘‘ Dark slaty above ; - below, and the entire head, 
pale yellow; mere hands and feet somewhat darkenedeor concolorous 
with the body above; tail also concolorous: hair on the crown sliort 
and radiated ; on the cheeks long, difected back, and hiding the ears: + 
piles or fur of one sort, neither harsh nor soft, more or fess wavy ; 
three to five and a half inches long upon the body, closer and shorter 
on the tapered tail, which is more or less tufted.” 

The Mussoorie Lungoors have been thus described to me by Capt. | 
Thos. Hutton, from whom I hope shortly to receive some specimens. 
«] fell in,” writes that observer (in a letter dated Dec. 30th,) “* with 
a whole lot of Monkeys this morning, and took a leisurely survey of 
them; they were dark greyish, with pale hands and feet, white head, 
dark face, white throat and breast, and white tip to the tail. This is 
I think the Nepal and Simla species. The Macacus rhesus is found 
here also, but I do not remember it in the winter, though it may re- 
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main in some of the deep warm valleys."* Elsewhere, he remarks, 
‘‘] have long thought that the Lusgoor of our parts must be distinet 
from the 3S. entedlus of Bengal, on account of the different locality in 
which it is found, for assuredly were the Entellus to oceur here in 
summer, it would retire to the plains on the approach of winter. Our 
species, on the comftrary, seems to care nothing for the cold ; and after 
a fall of snow a glen on my estate which opens to the N. W. is crowd- 
ed with them. In fact, I realiy belieye they are more numerous 
during the cold thaw during the hot weather. On the Simla side, I 
observed them also, leaping and playing about while the fir-trees 
among which they sported were loaded with snow-wreaths. I have 
seen theln at an elevation of litthe short of 11,000 ft. even in the 
autumn, when hard‘ffost occurred every night, and that was at Hattoo 
or Whartoo mountain, ¢iree marches in the interior from Simla. * * * 
It grows to a goodly size, and is rather a formidable looking fellow.” 
Captain Hutton’s suggestion that the Himalayan /ungoor must be 
different from the Bengal //eonuman, because of the diversity of 
climate *which whey inhabit, is in part nullified by the fact that the 
Macacus rhesus inhabits alike the Himalaya and the Bengal Soonder- 
buns; and #t also remains to ascertain how high the S. enteliws may 
extend upon the Northern mountains of Assam: moreover it is by no 
means clear, from the above, descriptions, that Capt. Hutton’s Mus- 
soorie Lungoo? is identical with Mr. Hodgson’s Nepalese species. 
_ Returning now to the determination of the Simiuda found eastward 
° “of the Bay of Hengel, Dr. Helfer mentions two species of Macacus, 
stating that ** the Cercopithecus cynosurus (cynomolgus?) inhabits 
chiefly the banks of rivers, and the mangrove forests, being chiefly 
fond of shell-fish’: and that ‘‘ Another species of Cercopithecus be- 
rlongs ‘to the rarest of this genus, and is found chiefly in the northern 
parts, upon ‘isolated limestone rocks.” There can be little or no 
doubt. that the two following are the species referred to: and to Capt. 
Phayre is due the credit of first securing a ofethese animals 
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dees , Capt. Hutton states, of the . M. «ete ** This species 
_ Tsaw repeatedly, y dy ri “the month of February, when the snow was five or six inches 


| deep. at Bim mala, al in the trees ut night, on the side of Juki, and apparently 
gard. —Journal of a Trip to the Burenda Pass, 
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for examination, the Society being already indebted to that gentleman 
for numerous other specimens of Arracanese mammalia, several of 
which are new, and for nearly 200 species of birds, besides specimens 
in other classes, to all of which he is continually fagt adding. 

Macacus nemestrinus (?) <A huge specimen of what 1 conceive 
to be merely the common P19-tatled Monkey of au®hors, numerous in 
Sumatra, (where three varieties of it are alluded to by Rafiles, who 
terms the species Simia carpolegus,) if not also in other parts of the 
Malayan archipelago and peninsula, differs from ordinary specimens 
of its race, such as are commonly seen in captivity, im the develope- 
ment of its coat of hair, especially on the fore-quarters,—in hgving the 
erown merely infuscated, instead of black (or nearly so),—And in the 
terminal tuft of its tail being bright ferruginous® *besjdes which, there 
is a strong tinge of golden-ferruginous abowt the shoulders. The coat 
is fine in. texture, and upon the fore-quarters the hairs of it measure 
from four to five inches long; on the loins they scarcely exceed two 
inches, and on the under-parta are comparatively scanty; the gene- 
ral colour being that prevalent among the Macaci, @r grizzietl brown, 
the piles annulated with dusky and fulvous ; crown darker, and the 
middle of the back posterior to the lengthened hair is also darker, becom- 
ing black along the upper surface of the’tail, which has a*bright ferrugi- 
nous tuft as before noticed: but therg is no trgce of this upon a very 
young specimen also sent, which has likewise little appe&rance of annu- 
lation to its fur, and the colours generall y are subdued and much paler. 
A live example (of undoubted nemestrinus) which I possess, about a 
third grown, begins to shew the grizzling or annulation to the fur of its 
fore-quarters, but no sign as yet of the rufous tail-tip. Upon the whole, 
the very large fine specimen under consideration, does not differ more 
from ordinary domesticated examples of the Pig-tailed, Monkey, than 
does an unusually fine wild old male of the M. rhesu# which I pro- 
cured some time ago in this vicinity, from such domesticated specimens 
of the latter as must be familiar to the observation of most naturalists 
who are conversant withthe study of mammalia. Capt. Phayre ob- 
tained these animals in a méuntainous and rocky situation, and it is 
doubtless Dr. Helfer’s second species of (so called) Cercopithecus, It 
belongs, indeed, (as does also M. rhesus,) to the division Papio of Mr. 
Ogilby, which comprehends all the short-tailed Macaci of Cuvier; but 
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not, as I suspect, to the Papre of Prof. Owen,* which I have reason to 
believe applies to the long-tailed African Baboons, or the Cynocephali, 
Auctorum, exclusive of C. mormon and feucopha@us, on the Mandrill 
and Drill: whereas the long-tailed Macaci, such as the next species, 
together with JJ. radiatus and AW. stnicus of S. India, are referred by 
Mr. Ogilby to Cemtopithecus. But the truth is, that if we once com- 
mence dividing the group Macacus, as now generally recognised, near- 
ly every species of it might be selected as a subgeneric type per se, 
presenting various pecgiliarities of its own (ec. g. M. niger, nemestrinus, 
silenus, rhesus cynomolqus,,.radiatus with sintcus, and perhaps others 
with which I am less familiar): and I certainly much prefer the cur- 
rently adbpted system of restricting Cercopithecus to the numerous 
African species which@want the fifth tubercle to the last inferior molar, 
and folfow Mr. Martin in appropriating the name Cercocebus to those 
other long-tailed African species which are known as the Mangabeys, 
or white-eyelid monkeys, of which three have now been ascertained,— 
an arrangement which has the advantage of according with the geo- 
graphicak distribugion of these animals, and by which, too, any of them 
may be classified at a glance at their exterior, by those who are 
~ familiar with the subject.t 

MM, ‘cynomobyus (?) Though* possessing living examples of both the 
M. nemestrinus and M. cynomolgus, I have found great difficulty in 
determining the skins sent by Capt. Phayre, which I refer to these 
species, in consequence of the mode of preparation of them, the skulls 
having been taken out, and the faces irreparably injured; but after 
full considération, I feel confident that the present one is correctly 
assigned, if not the other also. A pair of skulls of this are sent, from 
which the following dimensions are taken. That of an adult male mea- 
gures four incheg and three-quarters in total length, inclusive of the pro- 
truding incisor-teeth ; greatest breadth (of zygome) three inches ; ver- 
tical height (including lower jaw) three inches and’ one-eighth; length 
of bony palate an inch and seven-eighths; breadth af ditto three 
quarters of an inch. The corresponaing measurements: of a female 


* Mentioned in the Report on British Fossil ‘tacmame published in the * Report 
of the British Association” for 1842, p. 55. -_— 

+ If Il mistake not, the tail is in Cercopithecus and Cercocebus of constant propor- 
tional length, being much longer than in any Macacus, 
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skull are—four inches and three-quarters, two and seven-eighths, 
three inches, one and five-eighths, and nearly three quarters of an 
inch. The upper canines of the male project nearly five-eighths of 
an inch from the bony socket. Capt. Phayre sent the following note 
respecting the habits of this animal. “ These monkeys frequent the 
banks of salt-water creeks, and devour shell-fish. Ph the cheek-pouch 
of the female were found the elaws and body of a crab”: accordingly, 
there can be little hesitation, if identifying it with the other species of 
Dr. Helfer, to which the same habits were assigned. 

Of the species of this genus, one only appears to inhabit Bengal, the 
M. rhesus, which is numerous in the Soonderbuns, where its,habits I 
Suspect pretty much resemble those of M. cynomolgus : it*frequents 
thick jungly situations, particularly about {é@ barders of narrow 
gullies, and to escape pursuit will sometimes plunge into the water 
from an overhanging tree, swim to some distance beneath the surface, 
and then land and make off on the opposite bank. The Hoonuman, 
on the contrary, would appear never to enter the water. . the 
M. rhesus also occurs, as we have seen, even on the Himalsdya so far 
westward as Simla, and Mr. Hodgson has sent it from Nepal, where I 
cannot help suspecting that (in different phases,) it constitutes both 
his M. oinops and M. pelops, J. A. S° IX, 1213; and*it is included 
in Dr. Walker's list of the mammalia, of Assam, (Cale. Journ. Nat. 
Fist. 17, 265,) together with another species discovertd in that part 
by Dr. McClelland, and described as M. assamensis in Proe. Zool. 
Soc. 1839, p. 148. Still further to the N. W., ‘* Monkeys” are stated by 
E!phinstone to be found only in the north-eastern part of Affghanistan: 
but no Simiade are included in an elaborate paper on the mammalia 
of that country, prepared by Capt. Thos. Hutton for publication in this 
Journal, nor have I seen any subsequent notice of thair occurrence itm 
that vicinity. In the Indian peninsula generally, the cOmmon species 
of Macacus is the ‘M. radiatus, being the only one incladed in the 
catalogues of Messrs. Sykes and Elliot; but ¥, agntous is likewise 
found in the southernmgst part and in Ceylon, as is also the M. 
silenus, . ay 

‘The following is a brief synopsis of the Indian species of Simiade, 
with those of Assam, Arracan, and the Tenasserim provinces, as far as 
they are at present ascertained :— 
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1. Hylobates syndactylus ; Simia syndactyla, Raffles. Stated by 
Helfer to extend as high as 15° N. Lat. 

2. H. lar. Common in the Tenasserim provinces, and extending 
northward into Arracan,and southward to the Straits. . 

3. Hf. hoolock. Hill ranges of Assam, Sylhet, and Arracan, 

4. Semnopithecfls entellus, F. Cuv. Separate, apart, wider Bengal 
and Assam ; Cuttack ? 

5. S. anchises, Elliot. Central table land of the Indian peninsula, 
and base of the westesn ghauts. | 

6. S. schistaceus, Hodgson. Nepal: the species of the western 
Himalaya perhaps different. 

7. S. pMiawv:, Elliot. Coromandel coast. 

* 8. S. Aypoleucos, NObis. Travancore and Malabar range. 
9. se pileatus, Nobis. TZpperah and Chittagong hills ; Naga range. 
10. 8. cephalopterus, (Zimmerman). Ceylon and Neilgherries. 
ll. S. obscurus, Reid. (8. cristatus ? Raffles.) Arracan, Tenasserim, 
extending southward to the Straits, and probably Sumatra.* 

12. Muecacus s¥enus. Ceylon, and neighbouring districts of the con- 
tinent of India. 

13. M. nemestrinus (?) =<Arracan, Tenasserim. 

14. M. rhesis. Bengal, Ass&m, Nepal, Simla. 

15. M. assamensis. | Assam. | 

16. M. eynoMmolgus(?) Arracan, Yenasserim. 

17. M. radiatus, Peninsula of India. 

18. W. sinicus. Southernmost part of ditto, and Ceylon. 

Although I have here followed the usual order of classifying these 
three groups, I am nevertheless of opinion that the division comprising 
the Cyncoephali, Macaci, and Cercopitheci, (i. e. the genera with 
eheek-pouches,} should precede that of the Semnopitheci and Colobi 
(or the gener& with sacculated stomachs). The facial angle can no 
longer be considered as a guide to the relative elevation of these 
animals in the scale of being, now that the adult Orangs, for example, 

* The Semn. (or Presbytis) nobilis, Gray, Ann. agd Mag. Nat. Hist. 1842, p. 256, 

I cannot but regard as requiring confirmation as &n inhabitant of India proper, 
ft This _is doubtless the species noticed by Mrs. Graham in Ceylon, where any 
mentions “Swarms of red Monkeys playing in the trees overhead... (Journe’ 9 & 
Residence in India’, p. 104.) I bave reason to conclude also thet this, and not the 
Lungoor, is the Rollewai of the Singhalese. ee ees 
a ; > . ‘hcg 


. 
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are known to present so very prominent a muzzle, while, on the other 
hand, the lowest of all the Simiadz, or the American Marmozets, 
have the same so inconsiderably developed ; and it would seem that 
some trivial resemblance which the Semnotes bear to the Gibbons is 
now the chief inducement that occasions the former to be still placed 
next to the group of tail-less Apes, and thus to prec®de the third great 
division of old world Monkeys and Baboons, which is characterized 
by possessing cheek-pouches.. ‘But this third division unquestionably 
presents a nearer structural approach to the firstahan does the second ; 
and, so far as I have observed, the intellect is also decidedly of a 
superior grade. I have next to describe an apparently new ae of 
the African genus Cercopithecus. 

Cercopithecus chrysurus, Nobis. This beloM¢s tg the particular 
minor group exemplified by C. sabeus, and would seem to be nearly 
allied both to that species and to the C. tantalus, Ogilby, P. Z. 8. 
1841, p. 33, the tail of which is stated in the Latin diagnosis to be 
yellow at tip, while in the more detailed vernacular description this 
is said to be “brown at the base, light grey at qhe tip.’’* In the 
species now described, the terminal third of the tail is bright yellowish- 
ferruginous, as I believe in C. sabauvs. The specimen ig a male, and 
measures about nineteen inches from forehead to base vf tail, the tail 
about twenty-four inches ; from elbow to tip of hand nine inches, 

knee to heel seven and a quarter, ‘and foot five Meches. Colour 
| grizzled yellowish-brown, the hair fine and soft at base, with the ter- 
minal half comparatively coarse and rigid, and broadly annulated 
first with black, then fulvous, and finally tipped with*black ; for 
the most part about two inches and a quarter long, but exceeding 
three inches on the sides towards the flanks: the whiskers, with the 
entire under-parts and inside of the limbs, are dipgy yellowish, 
white: the fore-arm and leg greyer, or less yellowish than the 
parts above; and the hands and feet infuseated. Face almost 
naked, havigg only a few scattered hairs ; but a narrow supercilium 
of long black hairs across the brow. The upper surface of the tail is 
rather darker than the back? for the first two-thirds of its length, 
and then passes into bright yellowish-ferruginous, which on the under 
surface of the tail is continued nearly to its base, weakening however 
in intensity ; the extreme tip of the tail is ‘wanting in the specimen. 

ju 
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Length of the skull four inches and a half, and breadth across the 
sygome two inches and three-quarters; vertical height two inches 
and five-eighths ; length of bony palate an inch and a half, and 
breadth seven-eighths of an inch. Habitat unknown. 

i emuride. The Stenops gracilis ia usual ly assigned to Ceylon, and 
the Nycticebus tafdigradus to Bengal. The Jatter, however, certainly 
does not occur in the lower part of Bengal, but may perhaps exist in 
the hilly regions, Dr. Walker includes it in his catalogue of Assamese 
Mammalia ; and upqn referring to the late Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's 
MSS., I find,what I consider to mean this species, noticed as occur- 
ring in Chittagong, where it is said to be rare and solitary, inhabiting 


trees: in*Rungpore, also, very scarce, and said to have been seen in the 


Hilly countries to ¢l@ south and east of the Boorhampooter by some 
natives, who recognised jt by the Hindustanee name S/iriminda 
Bil& ; “ bashful or shame-faced Cat,” a name which I have also heard 
applied to it. The unobtrusive, nocturnal habits of this animal would, 
however, always cause it to be little observed. I believe that it is “ the 
little “Bsadypus" of Dr. Helfer's ‘ Note on the Animal productions of 
the Tenasserim provinces,’ being commonly designated ‘* Sloth” by 
Europeans : and the territories eastward of the Bay constitute, I sus- 
pect, its chiefehabitat. A paif® of the Stenops gracilis were offered to 
me in the Madras bazar, at the low price of a rupee; but I have seen 
no notice of ths species as an ascertained inhabitant of the peninsula.* 
Here, in Calcutta, a dealer would ask at least ten rupees for & pair 
either of them or of the Mycticebus, and in all probability double as 
much.t ‘Fhey are, indeed, but seldom brought for sale in this em- 
porium: and it is probable that the Nycticebus, if found at all in 
Bengal, occurs sparingly only a little within the confines of the 


| Brovinien: 


- 
~~ 


Vespertilionide. —The only Bat contained among Dr. Helfer’s 
rT amcunkehen specimens was Pleropus javanicus, which, with Nyctice- 
jus Tommninehes, he stated to be “amongst the rarer species found in 
the provinces” ; and he alludes vaguely to other species of Pleropus, 


, 


 Phyllostomus (meaning probably Mega@derma), and Nyctinomus (or 


® It is incloded in Mr. Elliot's new catalogue of the mammalia of peninsular India. 
> A pair of the Stenops said to have been brought from Singapore, have just been 
put up : at auction at 60 Rupecs f The Nycticebus is common in Arracan. 


s 
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Dysopes). 'The Society has received Pt. medius (vel Edwardsii, Desm., 
apud Ogilby and others, though Edwards's specimen was from the 
Mauritius, and should therefore, I suspect, be the P¢. edudis,*) from 
Arracan, Tipperah, and-Assam, where I cannot help considering the 
Pt. assamensis described by” Messrs. McClelland and Horsfield to 
present merely an individual variation, The sam® appears ‘to be Dr. 
Walker's opinion, as Pt. Adwardsii alone is ineluded in his list of 
Assamese mammalia. Mr. Hodgson has also sent it from Nepal as his 
Pt. leucocephatus (J. A. S. 1V, 700), togetheg with the Cynopterus 
marginatus as his Pt. pyrivorus (ibid.), which latter hag likewise been 
received by the Society from Assam and Arracan, and both of these 
species appear to be common throughout India ; the former #iso doubt- 
less constituting the large “‘ Flying Fox" so ab(dant in the Maldiv&s 
and Laceadives. ‘The third Indian specigs of frugivorous Bat, Fr. 
Dussumieri, (of which a description will be found in XII, 176,) is still 
wanting to the Society's collection. 

Of Cynopterus marginatus, 1 have been keeping three live females 
for several weeks. They are exclusively frugivorous, and take no 
notice of the buzz of an insect held to them; which I remark in re- 
ference to a statement of Mr. Gray, that the nearly, allied little 
Kiodote is partly insectivorous: tMis I doubt very much: ‘The 

Cynopterus is a very ravenous eater, and will devour more than its 
own weight at a meal, voiding’ its food but little “changed as excrement, 
while still slowly munching away. Of guava it swallows the juice only 
(though a soft mellow fruit), opening 7 and closing its jaws very leisure- 
ly in the act of mastication, and rejecting the residue. ‘Phe flight of 
this Bat is particularly light and buoyant, far different from the 
measured rowing, the direct and heavy flight of the large Pleropus ; 
but the general manners and the voice of the two are yery similar.t — 

The other Indian Vespertilionide fal| into three principal groups ; viz 


* The Maurétius species is styled Pt. vulgaris, v. rubricollis, Geolf.,in P. Z. 8. 


1831, p. 45. 

t cinek a while, the three taged females mentioned above attracted a male, who 
used to be continually hovering about their cage of an evening, and at length took up 
his diurnal residence hitching to a rafter above a dark staircase close by, where one 
of the females who escaped immediately joined him, and they continued to retreat there 


: regularly for some days, when both were caught. 


a . 
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—Rhinolophine, comprising the genera Megaderma ; Lhinolophus and 
Hipposideros, and Nycteris (which at least is a Malayan genus),—D y- 
sopoding, including Mysopes, (with its various subdivisions, as Chei 
romeles, §c.,) Laphozous, and Rhinopoma,—and Vespertilionine, or 
the ordinary Bats. 

The Megaderma lyra appears to be a common species throughout 
India, and I have described its habit of preying on smaller Bats, first 
suckin? their blood, in XI, 255. In reference to that paper, Mr. 
Frith informs me thag a number of these Bats were in the habit of re- 
sorting to the yerandah of his residence in Mymunseng, and that every 
morning the ground under them was strewed with the hind-quarters 
of frogs, sand ‘the wings of large grasshoppers and crickets: on one 
oecasion the remaing @ a small fish were observed ; but frogs appear- 
ed to c@stitute their chief diet—never toads: and of a quiet evening 
these“ animals could be distinetly heard crunching the heads and 
smaller bones of their victims. Other species of Bats were noticed to 
keep aloof from this retreat, but Mr. Frith had no opportunity of con- 
firmink my observation that the .Wegaderma preys upon smaller ani- 
mals of its tribe. The disproportion of the sexes in the assemblages of 
this species in their diurnal retreats is noticed in XI, 600 ; and indeed 
I think that the same pretty n@arly holds throughout the family. In 
Mr. Elliot's catalogue, the name carnatica is proposed, with a mark of 
doubt, for theeWegaderma of %S. India, which however is perfectly 
identical with that of Calcutta 

Rthinolophus, Geoff. and Cuv.* In preparing a notice of the Indian 
species of this difficult genus, so far as I am acquainted with them, I 
labour under the considerable disadvantage of not having M. Tem- 
minck’s valuable monograph to referto; but I will nevertheless endea.- 
vour to review the history of the group, so far as the means at my 
‘disposal will permit of. The first endeavour at collating the species 
would appear to be that of M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, in the ‘ Annales 
du Museum,’ tom. XX, pp. 254 et seg. (1813). Four spegies are there 
, noticed, in addition to the two common in Europe*; and among the 
former is a species from Timor, the Z®hinolophe crumenifere of M. 


A third European species, found towards the South Cin Dalmatia, Sicily, Ke. ”) 


also in the Levantine countries, and it would appear all Africa, is the 8 ee. 
Licht., RA, elivosus, Rupp , ¥. RA, Geaffroyi, A. ‘Seoith. | : 


- a 
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_M, Péron and Lesueur, which 1 conceive to be erroneously identified 


with the Vespertilio speoris of Schneider, described to inhabit India, 
as it differs from the latter in its considerably larger size, and (it 
would seem) more rufous colouring. 

In the second edition of Cuvier’s ‘Regne Animal’ (dated 1829), 
these six species only are referred to: but Dr. Horfield, in his ‘ Zoo- 
logical Researches in Java’ (dated 1824), had described seven (alleged) 
species as inhabitants of that island, two of which have since been 
brought together by Mr. Gray, after an examination of the original 
specimens collected by Dr. Horsfield,— RA. deformis, Hersfield, being 
thus identified with RA. insignis, Horsfield. 

Then followed M.‘Temminck’s Monograph of the genus? wherein 
(if I remember rightly) several species were add@@ to yhose of his pre= 
decessors ; of which, among perhaps others, unnoticed in Mr.” Gray’s 
subsequent synopsis, I find mentioned by authors a /th. duetus, Tem., 
from Java, an alleged rufous variety of which is described in the 
Zoology of the Voyage of /a Favorite, from Manilla,—also a Zh. 
pusillus, from India, which appellation is referred, with a-mark of 
doubt to a specimen in the Zoological Society's Museum, in Mr. Wa- . 
terhouse’s Catalogue of the mammalia preserved in that ,collection,— 
where also is mentioned, but likewise “ith a mark of doubt, Rh. in- 
signis, Horsf., from Ceylon. 

Confining ourselves now to “the describers of Asiati species*, Col. 
Sykes, in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1831, describes 
a RA. dukhunensis, distinguishing this from the Rhinolophe cruménifére 
of Péron and Lesueur, which, it is added, is the hin. mafsupialis of 
M. Geoffroy’s lectures, and the Ah. speorts of M. Desmarest, by its 
much smaller size, &e.; but this smaller size corresponds with the 
original description of Vesp. speoris from India, the colour of which is, 
however stated to be * pale yellowish ash-brown” (apud Shaw), which 
does not apply well to either, though better to that of India: and I 
have little dqubt that Col. Sykes’s species is the true speorts, to which 
dukhunensis would therefore be referred as a synonym, as likewise the 


subsequent names apiculatus? Gray, for the male, and penicil/atus, 
Gray, for the female. 


aeurtie form is peculiar to the Old World, inclusive however of Australia (apud 
J. E, Gray). 


- 
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__ Mr. Hodgson, in the Society's Journal for 1835, next described a 

Rh. armiger and #th. tragatus from Nepal; but the former of these 
appears to be identical with the Javanese /th. nodilis of Horsfield. 
The same naturalist more recently obtained three other species from 
that province, and has described one of them by the name perniger, 
in J. A. S. X11, T14; but I suspect that this is identical with A. 
ductus of Temminck. 

“We now come to Mr. Gray’s “ Revision of the genera of Bats, and 
descriptions of someewmew genera and species,’” published in the ‘ Ma- 
gazine of Zoolegy and Botany,’ No. XII. In this paper the #h. vulgaris, 
Horsf., js mentioned as inhabiting India, and besides the Ah. apicula- 
ws and J/. penicillatus, Gray, both of which I have referred to speoris 
ferus v. dukhungnsit &f Sykes, two other species from India are des- 
cribed as new, from specimens procured by Walter Elliot, Esq., Mad- 
ras C. S., and these are also given in the latter gentleman's valuable 
“ Catalogue of the Mammalia of the Southern’ Mahratta country,” 
published in the ‘ Madras Journal of Literature and Science,’ No. 
XXIV, pp. 98-Q, one of them however by a different and more 
appropriate name. 

Such appears to be the amount of information hitherto published 
relative to the Indian RhinoloPhi, which I shall now proceed to reduce 
and classify, and enrich by the addition of several new species. 

The variou® Indian and Malayan members of this group fall into 
two marked divisions, corresponding to /thinolophus, Gray, as re- 
stricted, (the Noctilio, apud Bechstein, according to Mr. Gray,) and the 
Hipposidéros, Gray, v. Phyllorhina, Bonap., apud Gray. 

The former is exemplified by the three European species, and by 
the Javanese Ah. affinis and Ah. minor, Horsf., in addition to which 
nly two specieg are indicated by Mr. Gray, the Rh. megaplylius, Gray, 
(P.Z. 8. 1834, p. 52,) from Australia, and Rh. griseus, Meyer, habi- 
tat not ascertained. In this group, the facial crests are more promi- 
nently developed, and terminate in an ree ‘peak above, within 
and anterior to which is a d leaf of ne in general also 
peaked, and attached beh by a “vertical ie. longitudinally dis- 
posed) connecting ‘membrane, which last is sometimes developed beyond 

the lesser transverse leaf, in front of ve ene gee ty as ae considerable 
modification in the various eal nasal apertures seprer se 
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from being partly overlapped by membrane, which lines and surrounds 
the centre of the facial depression, between the latter and the nostrils ; 
outside of the nostrils the face is bordered by a layer of membrane sur- 
rounding it in front in shape of a horse-shoe. The ears in this group 
are large, ample, and apiculated, having the point directed outward, 
and (as Mr. Hodgson remarks of the Réinolophi genarally,) arf “‘ trem- 
blingly alive all over: the conch is continued round in front to form 
an anti-helix, which is separated apart by an emargination, sorffetimes 
very deep, but should not be confounded (as it gccasionally has been) 
with the f/ragus of various other Bats. As many as six gpecies inhabit 
India, all of which (unless #/. pusillus be among them) scem dif- 
ferent from those heretofore described. . 

The first is remarkable for having a conspicuouStvansverse leaflet with 
a septum behind and above it, situate upgn the larger or posterior 
peaked membrane, and considerably above the lesser or anterior one ; 
but this is only a modification and development of what is more or 
less observable in the others. The posterior peak reaches to between 
the ears and even beyond. ‘ a tt 

1. Rh. mitratus, Nobis. Length four inches, of which the tail mea- 
sures an inch and a half; of another specimen three inches and one- 
eighth, the tail an inch and a quarter.e Expanse (of the former) pro- 
bably twelve inches ; length of fore-arm respectively two and a quarter, 
and two and one-eighth; of longéSt finger’ three and one-eighth,and three 
inches ; of tibia an inch ; and tarse with claw, half an inch. Ears 
large and ample, measuring an inch fo point anteriorly, the anti-helix 
moderately developed, but separated apart by only a slighteemargina- 
tion. Fur of the upper-parts a rich light brown, paler at base, exces- 
sively soft and delicate, and rather long ; of the under-parts shorter 
and much paler. Anterior nose-leaf subovate, or nearly rounded, 
contracted at base, and a conspicuous lappet of membrane is given © 
from each | side of the centre of the facial depression, overhanging the 
nostrils, and ming & round mesial cup ; vertical membrane posterior 
to the lesser no -leaf little developed, and supporting its base only ; the 
uppermost or h ndmost peak riangular and acute at tip, reaching be- 
yond the base of the ears between the two, and divided by a mesial 
septum, but little overlapped at base by a second small transverse 
Jamina which occurs also in most of the other species, and is placed 
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beyond and above the vertical membrane which supports the inner or 
anterior nose-leaf. This fine species was procured by Capt. Tickell 
in the neighbourhood of Chyebassa, in Central India. 

2. Rh. perniger, Hodgson, J. A. S. X11, 414." Distinguished by 
its large size, and delicately soft and long, curly, blackish fur, having 
a slight Ashy castdrom the hairs being thus tipped. A fine specimen 
which I saw in Dr. Griffith's possession, from Cherra-Poonjee (Sylhet), 
and wiiich has since been forwarded by him to the museum of the 
Hon'ble Company ig London, measured five inches from muzzle 
to extremity pf foot. The only example now before me is too much 
injured about the head to permit of a description being taken of the 
peculiarities of its facial membranes; and Mr. Hodgson's account, 
éxcepting as regards #ize and colouring, applies, for the most part, to 
the speties generally of thg present subgroup. The length of the fore- 
arm in the latter specimen (which was presented to the Society by Mr. 
Hodgson,) is two inches and three-quarters, and of tibia an inch and 
three-eighths. Inhabits the central region of the sub-Himalayas. 

3. Teh. tragatus,} Hodgson, J. A. S. 1V, 699. This species was so 
named in reference to the development of its anti-helix, as compared 
with the very slight indication of one traceable in H/ipposideros armiger 
(v. nébilis ?);ebut the appell#tion is far from being felicitous, as the 
anti-helix (not tragus, as indeed was duly pointed out by Mr. 
Hodgson,) is less defeloped than is tisual in the present subgroup. 
Mr. Hodgson described this Bat to be “‘ uniform deep brown, with 
the tips paler and rusty ;” but t®o of three specimens sent by him are 
certainly ef a light brown, and one of them, more particularly, has the 
upper parts tipped with dull maronne, which produces a general shade 


* Probably the RA. luctus, Tem., of which I can get at no description, { Oyh Mr. 
"Gray alludes to jt as stated to be black with an ashy tinge; vide ‘Ann and Magazine 
of Natural History’ for 1842, p. 257, where Mr. Gray describes a RA. morio from 
Malacea, Singapore. * The front central lobe of the nose-leaf large, three-lobed ; fur 
reddish-brown. Very like RA. /wctus in general appearance, and p@rhaps the colour 
may have changed by the specimen having been taken from spirits.” Whiy therefore 
impose anew name, or at any rate why not put @ mark of doubt after the word morio, 
and add RA. luctus, Vem., var.? Most probably this isthe 24, ductus, Tem., var. rufus, 


from Manilla, of MM. Eydoux and Gervais, in the Zoology of the Voyage of la Favo- 


rite.— Rh. luctus is described from Java. 
f Misprinted torquatus in Mr, Gray's '' Revision.” 
+; —'~e : | 
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of this colour, as in several other species both of Rhinolophus and 
Hipposideros. 'The central nose-leaf is small and narrow, and a little 
expanded at the summit ; the nasal orifices are fringed externally with 
a lappet of membrane ; and the uppermost peak of the membrane, 
above the nose-leaf, is inconspicuous, being almost concealed by the 
fur of the forehead. Length of fore-arm two inches and a “quarter, 
and of tibia an inch and one-sixteenth. Inhabits the central wan of 
Nepal. 

4. Fh. macrotis, Hodgson, MS. This and, the two succeeding 
species are of small size, and one of them may perhaps pe the doubt- 
fully cited #h. pusiilus of Mr. Waterhouse. In that now under 
consideration, the anterior nose-leaf approaches in fofm te that of 
Rh. tragatus, but is proportionally larger and®vwider, nearly twic® 
as long as broad, and rounded without expanding at the sammit, 
which is scarcely so high as the pointed tip of the posterior vertical 
membrane that connects the nose-leaf with the face; behind or 
above this again, are three successive lappets of membrane, the first of 
them incomplete, and the last or hindmost peak is obtusely ppitited : 
the nareal orifices are oblong, or rather kidney-shaped, with no lappet 
of membrane bordering their outer side, but the usual horse-shoe- 
shaped development overhangs the upper lip. Mr. Hodgson describes 
the species as follows :—‘‘ General structure typical ? No pubic teats. 
Distinguished by the large size Of the eats, whicl? are logger than the 
head, broad, oval, with pointed recurved tips, and large obtusely 
rounded-second ears Lanti-helix]. Colour sooty-brown, much paler 
and dusky-hoary below.* Snout to base of tail an inch ard three- 
quarters ; head three-quarters of an inch: ears from anteal base fiftcen- 
sixteenths of an inch ; interval of ears a quarter of an inch : tail three- 


GUARLO of an inch, completely enveloped in the square membrane: | 


arm n ; fore-arm an inch and a half; longest or second finger two 
inches an .five-sixteenths : : femur eleven-sixteenths ; tibia the same ; 
expanse site _and three-quarters; weight one-third of an ounce. 


Habitat Nepal. " The following are the dimensions of one of the 
os 

* This description does not apply, however, to the specimens with which Mr, 

Hodgson has favored the Society, and which are of a Secs earthy olive-brown (one of 

bo a on isabelline), and paler below. 
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specimens presented to the Society by Mr. Hodgson. From muzzle to 
base of tailan inch and five-eighths, the tailexceeding five-eighths ; ears 
anteally five-eighths ; fore-arman inch and five-eighths ; longest finger 
two inches and a quarter; tibia exceeding five-eighths of an inch ; 
and foot with claws three-eighths. 

5. Rh. subbadeus, Hodgson, MS. ; mentioned as Vespertilio subba- 
dius, H., in J. A. S., X., 908. In this species, the anterior nose-leaf is 
very Small, oblong, and rounded above, but the vertical membrane 
behind it is conspicyously developed, and pointed posteriorly ; behind 
this again, ig a short and broad transverse membrane, divided into 
two lateral lobes, and as usual some long straight hairs grow from this 
part ; and la&Stly, there is the hindmost angular peak, the sides of 
ewhich are slightlys emarginated towards the point: the nostrils are 
not externally fringed with membrane ; and over the lip is the usual 
horst-shoe. Mr. Hodgson thus describes the species :—‘ No pubic 
teats. Ears no longer than head, truncated at tip Lor rather, they are 
somewhat obtusely pointed], ovoid. Nasal appendage quadrate, not 
saliert, with a transverse bar nearly surmounting it towards the head. 
Colour a medial’clear brown, paler below, and especially on the head 
and face. Snout to ventan inch and a half; tailan inch and a quarter ; 
head* five-eigbths of an inche ears the same; expanse seven and a 
half: fore-arm an inch and a quarter ; longest finger two and a 
quarter ; the foot an®@ nails tifree-ecighths of an inch. Habitat Nepal.” 
The admeasurements of a specimen presented by Mr. Hodgson are 
—muzzle to vent an inch anf a quarter ; tail five-eighths of an 
inch ; head the same ; ears anteally half an inch ; fore-arm an inch 
and three-eighths ; longest finger one and seven-eighths ; tibia nearly 
five-eighths of an inch ; foot and nails five-sixteenths of an inch. In- 
habits Nepal. 

6. Rh. lepidus, Nobis. A good deal allied to the last, but distin- 
- guished by its much paler colour, longer fore-arm, and especially by 
the uppermost and hindmost peak of the facial membranes being much 
less evenly angular, having its sides so considerably emarginated to- 
wards the tip, that the latter appears ase na?row terminal prolongation, 
one-sixteenth of an inch in length ; the vertical membrane posterior 
to and adjoining the anterior nose-leaf is also still more developed | and 
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obtusely angulated behind ; and there is a slight fold of membrane 
exterior to the nostrils. Ears large, and of the usual form, measuring 
nearly five-eighths of an inch from anteal base to tip, and having a 
well developed anti-helix. General hue pale isabella-brown, the 
fur of the upper parts tinged with dull maroune towards the Lips, im- 
parting a shade of that cofour; under-parts still Wghter, a&@d the fur 
shorter: membranes apparently dark. Length an inch and three- 
quarters ; of tail half an inch more; and extent about nine inch®& : fore- 
arm an inch and five-eighths, longest finger two and a quarter, 
and tibia above five-eighths of an inch. The specimen (in spirits), and 
an injured skin of apparently the same species, were both probably 
obtained in the vicinity of Caleutta. Pi tea 
Hipposideros, Gray. This seems a perfectly distinct group, charac- 
terized by a totally different form of facial crest from that observable 
in the preceding series. The general form of this is quadrat®, sur- 
mounted by a short and broad transverse membrane recurved along 
the edge, and over this, in the males (I suspect always,) is a round 
sinus or cavity with a transverse semicircular opening. “ This¢avity,” 
remarks Mr. Elliot, ‘‘ the animal can turn out at “pleasure, like the 
finger of a glove; it is lined with a pencil of stiff hairs, and secretes a 
yellow substance like wax. When glarmed, the animal opens this 
cavity and blows it out, during which it is protruded and withdrawn 
at each breathing. Temminck notice® it unde? the ngme of a syphon, 
or purse, in RA. insignis and Kh. speorts’ ( apud Geoffroy)*. The entire 
facial crest has been well compare@ by Mr. Hodgson to “a coat of 
arms, with double field” ; the superior and inferior fields separated by 
a trilobate fleshy ridge, below which are situate the nostrils in a deep 
- eavity, surrounded by the membrane which forms the lower field, both 
within and exterior to which are, in some species, additional laminz 
of membrane. ‘The ears in this group are, in generaf, less apiculated, 
and sometimes rounded, and the conch is not contin ued round to form 
an anti-helix. 


| 7 Peo 
* Itis probable that the development of this sinus, and also of the throat-sac of the 
-Taphozoi, depends much on season, like the infra-orbital cavities of various ruminants 
and analogous glandulous follicles in many other animals. 
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Some have a more complex membrane surrounding the nostrils, and 
three small lateral fringes of membrane exterior to the nose-leaf. 

1. H. armiger, (Hodgson), J. d. S. 1V, 699. Very closely allied 
to, if not identical with, H. nobilis, (Horsfield). I cannot, however, 
perceive that “the hairs of the axilla, hypochondria, and scapular 
marks, afe nearly gWwhite,” as stated of the Javanese species, Colour 
uniform light brown, with dark maronne tips to the fur of the upper- 
parts. eLength of fore-arm (of a large specimen) three inches and five- 
eighths, and of tibia an inch and a half. Phhabits the central region of 
Nepal. 

2. H, larvatus, (? Horsfield). A species which I have little hesi- 
tation inf identifying with this, has the fur of a brighter ferruginous 
than is represented in, Dr. Horsfield’s two figures, and the under- 
parts myre partitularly are much deeper-coloured than would appear 
from the second figure of the plate adverted to. The fur of the upper- 
parts is vivid fulvous, more or less tinged with maronne upon the 
back, and weaker towards the base of the hairs; that of the under- 
parts heing somewhat less intense: membranes dusky, but it would 
seem tinged witl? the prevalent hue of the fur. Length about four 
inches, of which the tail measures one and a quarter: fore-arm two 
incheseand a@ half; longest finger three and a quarter ; tibia an inch 
and one-sixteenth ; foot with claws five-eighths of an inch: ears an- 
gulated, measuring anteally seven-eighehs of an inch to tip, and three- 
quarters of an inch broad, length of head an inch. Both in this 
species and the last there is a manute false molar anterior to the car- 
nassier in \he upper jaw, which appears to be wanting in those which 
follow. Inhabits Arracan, whence forwarded to the Society’s Museum 
by Capt. Phayre, to whom we are likewise indebted for the next 
species. 

* 3. A. vulgavis, (? Horsfield) ; a species mentioned by Mr. Gray as 
inhabiting India. It differs from the last in being rather smaller, and 
of a brown colour above, much paler at the base of the chairs and at 
their extreme tips; and lighter-coloured below: the ears more apicu- 
lated, or rather they appear so from bang @trongly emarginated ex- 
ternally towards the tip: the tail and interfemoral membrane would 
likewise seem to be shorter, but the latter has been withdrawn from 
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the skin in the dry specimen before me, which, as before mentioned, 
was received from Arracan, Length of fore-arm two inches and a 
quarter, and of tibia an inch ; ears anteally three-quarters of an inch, 
and nearly as much broad. 

4. H. speoris: Vesp. speoris, Schneider, but evidently not of M. 
Desmarest, which is RA. “marsupialis of M. Geoffroy’s Sectures, 
founded on the Rhinolophe crumenifére of Lesson and Lesueur: RA. 
Dukkunensis, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 99: H. apicudatus, GM&y, the 
male, and H. penicillatus, Gray, the female, Mag. Zool. and Bot. 
Wo. XII. For description, vide Elliot, in Madras Jl. No. XXIV, 98. 
Colour nearly asin A. armiger (v, nobilis?) : length of fore-arm two 
inches, and of tibia an inch. Inhabits Southern India. * : 

This species is approximated to H. insignis, ¢Horsf. .) in Mr. Gray 
paper, and it may be the doubtfully cited Hi. insignis from Ceylon of 
Mr. Waterhouse’s Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Zoologic&l So- 
ciety’s Museum. 

Others have the facial crests altogether less complicated, and no 
fringes of membrane exterior to the nose-leaf. . ie 

5. H. fulvus, Gray, Mag. Zool. and Bot., No. M1; Rh. fulgens, 
Elliot, Madras, Jl, No. XXIV, 99. This is perhaps the most vividly 
coloured of the whole class of Mammalga ; at least I know of noSpecies 
which can at all compete with it for brilliancy of hue. The colour of 
the fur is here alluded to, for that of The nake@ skin gf the Mandrill 
and of certain Cercopithect can scarcely be surpassed. ‘The general 
tint of the fur is splendidly bright fetruginous, that of the upper-parts 
being slightly tipped with a darker shade; membranes dusky. Length, 
according to Mr. Elliot, an inch and nine-tenths, of tail nine-tenths 
of an inch; expanse ten inches and a half: weight 4 dr. 20 gr.: fore- 
arm an inch and five-eighths; longest finger one and a half; tibia 
three-quarters of an inch; foot (minus claws) a quarter of an inch? 
ears anteally eleven-sixteenths of an inch, and the same across; 
their form scarcely apiculated. Inhabits Southern India, where very 
rare. 

6. H. murinus, Gray, Sbide; Rh. murinus, Elliot, ibid. This I have 
not yet seen, but shortly expect some specimens from Mr. Jerdon, who 
| informs me that it is common at Nellore. It closely resembles the 
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last in all but colour, but has the crest-membranes still less developed. 
Colour dusky-brown, paler beneath. Inhabits Southern India. 

Tuphozous. ‘Three new species of this genus have been described by 
mein J. A. S.,X, 971 et. seg. ; andin XI, 784, | verified and gave a more 
detailed notice of the 7. longimanus, Hardw., Lin. T'r. X1V,525,end 
distingusshed theespecies which I had previously referred with doubt 
to 7’. longimanus, by the appellation 7. Cantori. This last mentioned 
Bat I*have not again obtained in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, but 
have received a specimen from Mr, Jerdon, procured in the vicinity of 
Nellore (on the Coromandel coast), where it would appear to be not 
uncommon. This species is easily recognized by its flatly out-lying 
ears, recarved tail, little developed gular sac, and by the whiteness of 
the base of its fur, wifich shews conspicuously. 

Anofher species from Southern India is my 7°. drevicaudus, which 
is at once distinguished from all the other known species by the short. 
ness of its tail and interfemoral membrane. ‘The specimen was from 
Travancore. ; 

Sinte.my description of 7. dongimanus was published, I have had 
several fresh specimens, and very recently obtained thirteen alive 
(of which two only were males) from the interval between a pillar 
and the wall against which it was placed. Five others escaped. These 
Bats clung with perfect facility to the smooth mahogany back of a 
eage into whieh thef were put, hitching their claws in the minute 
pores of the wood, and creeping upon it in a manner that was surpris- 
ing. The females were each aBout to give birth to a single offspring 
(early in August). Their size was remarkably uniform, both sexes mea- 
suring four inches and a quarter from snout to tail-tip, by sixteen 
and a quarter in alar expanse; the tail protruding half an inch: 
nostril not closed, but having a valvalar kidney-shaped orifice, and 

“tremulous, as pbservable in various other Bats, (for instance, the Cynop- 
tervs marginatus.) The variation in colour was not great, nor had it 
any relation to sex ; but one or two were more hoary-tipped, imparting 
an ashy a pearance, and one only was marked with yellowish or fal- 
--vescent. eral - e e 
sia ' have also procured in this vicinity specimens ofmy 7'. fulvidus, and 
1 supply the followigg description ofa recent male that was shot early one 
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morning, in bright day-light, creeping upon the stem of a palm, Length, 
to end of tail, four inches, the membrane extending three-quarters 
of an inch further ; tail seven-eighths of an inch, and (as usual) wholly 
retractile within the membrane ; alar expanse fifteen inches ; length 
of. fore-arm two and three-eighths; tarse an inch; foot and claws 
half an inch. General colour slightly grizzled chegnut-brovén, purer 
on head and neck, the abdominal region covered with shorter hair, 
weakly infuseated, and less tinged with chesnut ; axillary pam of the 
membrane, from between the elbow to the flank inclusive, covered 
with longer and whitish hairs. Face, ears, and membrane, washed 
with dusky ; the portion of membrane between the hind-leg and proxi- 
mate finger narrowly edged with whitish. One specimen pyrchased of 
a bazar shikarree is so much darker, that before | had obtained a goed 
series of 7. dongimanus | had some doubt whether it ougkt not to 
be referred to that species; and such an eXample may have be®n the 
original /ongimanus of Hardwicke, described as of a snuff-brown 
colour: but this name had better now remain as I have appropriated 
it. In general, the present species is of a tolerably bright chesnut hue. 
Like the preceding one (to which it is closely allief), the male has a 
very large throat-sac, the ears bend upwards, and the tail is straight 
and rigid, not recurved as in 7. Canjori, and also as in “the fotlowing 
species. The specimens which I formerly described had been long 
soaked in spirit, which seem#to hav® discharged the colour from the 
face and membranes, and one of them which I have had taken out and 
stuffed, has the under-parts more umiformly coloured, the longer hair 
upon the membrane towards the axilla, and that of the abdomen, 
scarcely differing in hue from that of the breast ; whereas in the re- 
cently procured examples here described, the difference of colour in 
these parts is very conspicuous. 

7. crassus, Nobis. This is a well marked sptcies, having the 
recurved tail of 7. Cantori, and ears bending upwards as in longima- 
nus and Sfulvidus. At is particularly distinguished by its blackish 
eolour, and the broad dull white margin of the membrane between 
the tibia and proximate finger, this margin increasing much in depth 
as it recedes from the finger-tip, and merging gradually into the black © 
of the rest of the membrane, becoming at first mottled with the latter. 
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Length to end of tail four inches, the membrane reaching five-eighths 
of an inch beyond ; tail three-quarters of an inch, the terminal five. 
sixteenths protrusile and recurved: expanse fifteen inches and a half; 
fore-arm two and five-eighths ; first phalanx of longest finger two and 
a half ; tibia an inch ; foot large, measuring with claws eleven-sixteenths 
of an incl¥: the sacJittle developed. Ears five-eighths of an inch apart 
at base anteriorly. Fur of the upper- parts black, or dark blackish-brown, 
a little &oary at the tips, and light brown at the extreme base ; under- 
parts inclining to ashy-black, and more grizZled; membranes dusky, with 
the exception of the whitish margin described. On the particular speci- 
men before me, are some pure white dashes on one side of the back, 
being trates of partial albinism. The nostrils appear to be quite closed 
by a valve, which yauld open at the will ofthe animal. Taken at 
Mirzaposge, and presented to the Society by Major. R. Wroughton, to 
whomeit is also indebted for examples of the Rhinopoma, and for nu- 
merous other interesting specimens. 

ZT. pulcher, Elliot. A species from Southern India, recently dis- 
covered.by Mr. Elliot, who informs me that it is “ black-brown above 
with white pencflings, and pure white below.” That naturalist 
will give a more detailed description of it in the Madras Journal. 

Rhinopomd. _From deseriptigns with which I have been favored, 
I had long felt satisfied that a Bat of this genus inhabited the re. 
nowned aj at Agra, Where gitat numbers of them would seem to 
exist; and there can be little doubt that the species is that marked 
Rh. Hardwichii, Gray, from Indiagin Mr. Waterhouse’s catalogue of the 
stuffed specyners of Mammalia in the Zoological Society’s Museum, 
and also that likewise referred to Hardwickui in Mr. Elliot's catalogue 
of the Mammalia of the Southern Mahratta country, as being found in 
old ruins to the eastward of that province. But a specimen in the 
Society’ s collection received from England, and said to be African, 
differs in no respect that I can perceive, and comparing both with the 
figure of Rh. microphylla in the national French, work on Egypt, the 
only difference arises from what I presume is an inaccuracy in that 
figure ; viz. that the caudal vertebre are no® represented to be suffi- 
ciently elon . Even on comparison of the skulls together, and 
wy that f i by M. Geoffroy, I have been unable to detect any 
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diversity worthy of notice. The following description is drawn up 
from specimens received from Agra and Mi irzapore. Entire length, 
(of a full grown male,) to end of the long slender tail, five inches and 
a half, the latter passing the membrane by two inches and a quarter ; 
expanse twelve inches and a half: (length of a female five inches, by 
eleven inches in expanse :) fore-arm two inches anda quarter ; longest 
finger two and three-quarters; tibia an inch and a quarter: foot 
with claws five-eighths of an inch; ears from base anteall¥ seven- 
eighths of an inch, posteally half an inch, and width of the joined 
pair, from tip to tip, an inch and seven-sixteenths. Fus very fine and 
delicate, its general colour a soft dull brown, paler at base, where 
inclining towards albescent; the face, rump, and abdominal region 
naked, the skin of the rump corrugated, and “tevether with the fate 
and membranes dusky, having a tinge of plumbeous; the skin of the 
arms underneath, and of the belly and nates inferiorly, is transparent, 
the latter covering an enormous accumulation of fat, which above 
reaches over the loins and along the spine. Nostrils closed and val- 
vular, forming obliquely transverse slits in the trungated mugzle: the 
claws conspicuously white. 

Dysopes. I know of but one Indian species of this gepus, which is 
the Vespertilio plicatus of Buchanan Mamilton, Lin. 7'rans. V, 261; 
the Nyctinomus bengalensis of M. Geoffroy ; ; and I am inclined to 
regard the D. murinus of Hard wicke’s published drawings as no 
other, indifferently represented. I was favored with a live specimen 
of this animal by Mr. Ridsdale, of Bishop's College Press, and lately 
obtained another which flew in at a window: Mr. Masters also has 
presented the Society with a stuffed one: all of these being much 
of a “ snuff-brown” colour, the fur of the under-parts tipped paler: 
but there is an old specimen of what may perhaps be, another specieg 
in the museum, the fur of which is remarkably close and velvety, 
and very dark fuliginous-brown above, with a shade of maronne, 
the under-parts similar but paler and somewhat reddish. So far as I 
can judge from the state of the specimen, it presents, however, no 
structural characters at variance with those of the other, that can 
warrant its being distinguished as a species; but I yet ‘suspect that it 
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is a different species from the plicatus.* "The affinity of this genus for 
Taphozous is very apparent in the living or recent specimens, the pre- 
sent group having even the same peculiar mode of folding the wings, 
which is not the case even with Rhinopoma, wherein there is merely 
. a tendency or inclination to that particular mode of duplicature of 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society.—Janvuany, 1844. 


(Wednesday Evening, the 3rd January, 1844.) 

The monthly Meeting of the Society was held at the rooms on Wednesday even- 
ing, the $rd January, at the usual hour. The Honorable W. W. Bird, President, io 
the chair. ; * ° 

The election of officers for the year 1844, was the first business of the meeting, 
and it was agreed that those of 1843 should be requested to continue. Tha Dene of 
| Dr. A. Sprenger, B. M. 8. was added tg the Committee of Papers.* . 

R. Macdonald Stephenson, Esq. proposed at the last meeting, Was ballotted for 
and elected. The usual communication was ordered to be made tod:im. Bh 

Proposed as an Honorary Member by the Hon'ble the Bregident, and seconded by 
the Secretary :-— r id 


a 
John, Prince of Saxony, brother to the reigning king. 


In proposing this illustrious personage as an Honorary Member, the Honorable ti® 
President and Secretary stated, that they had done so not only in consequence of 
his general and well-known proficiency in literary and scientifig pursuits, but speci- 
ally with reference to his bigh attainments as a Sanscrit scholar, and his unvarying 
patronage on all occasions of oriental scholars and oriental literature. * - 

The Sevres Medallion of Major Rennel, presented at the meeting of November 
1843, which had been framed in blacls marble, Was now eRhibited. | 

The Committee named at the December meeting, to settle the form of the inscrip- 
tions on the marble tablets beneath the bifsts, and the height of the pedestals 
for them, exhibited the tablets as prepared, and referred to the bust of Mr. James 
Prinsep, which had been placed on a temporary stand at the height they thought 


suitable, for the opinion of the meeting. It was resolved, that the alteration be 


made as proposed. e m 
Read the following letter addressed to the Secretary by Mr. W. Prinsep — 
To H. Tonnaens, Bsqg. Vice President and Secretary of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 


DEAR Sin,—I have the honor to acknowledge your two letters of the 25th July, one 
to myself in conjunction withemy brother H. T. Prinsep, Esq., the other to Sir 
Edward Ryan, with a request to procure Kit Cat Portraits of each of these gentlemen. 

1 have seen these gentlemen, and we are next week to decide upon the artist 
and time of sitting, regarding which I shall have the pleasure of addressing you by 


*®N_ B.—The names of Officers and Members of the Society, as they stand at the commencement 
of 1614, Gill be found at the end of the present Number. 
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next mail: in the meantime, as it is usual to pay down to the artist half the cost upon the 
first sitting, and as I believe they will cost Eighty Guineas each, I shall be glad if 
you will at once remit the amount necessary for this purpose. 


Yours faithfully, 
London, 14th November: 1813. 


Ws. Painser. 


Ordered, that the remittance desired be made by a safe channel, 


. 
The alswiie list 6f Books, presented and purchased, was read -— 


Books received for the Meeting of the Atiatic Society, on the 3d January, 1814. 
Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, for the 
month @f November 1843.—From Government. 
Calcutta Christian Observer, new series, vel. 5, No, 49, January 18i4.—From the 
Editor. ° ; 
Oriental Christian Spectator, 2d series. Bombay, December 1848, vol. 4, No. 12.— 
From fhe Editor. 
© Jameson’s EdinburghaeW® Philosophical Journal. Edinburgh, 1843, vol. 39, No. 69.— 
From the Editor. 
Lomion, Edinburgh, and DuSlin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science. 
London, 3d series, vol. 22, Nos. 147, 14S; vol. 23d, Nos, 149, 150,—From the Editor. 
® Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, 1842-43, vol. 4, pt. Ist, No. 92, and 
_Index t# vol. 3, November 1838 to June 18172.—Presented by the Society. 
List of the Members of the Geological Society of London, Ist March 1813. 
Society for the Eotouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Premiums 
for the Sessions, 1943-1944, 1844-1845. London 1843.—Presented by the Society, 
(two copies). 
Jerd$n's Lilustgations of Indian Orgithology. Madras, 1813, No. 1, (two copics-)— 


Purchased. 

Graberg de ne: Ultgni Profregi della Grografia. Milano, 1843 —Presented by 
the Author. ® 

Lassen de Taprobane insula veteribus commits Dissertatio. Bonnw, 1842. Pamph.— 
From the Author. ° 


Moise de Khor€ne, Auteur du ve. Siecle, Histoire D*Armenie, Tixte Armenien et 
traduction Francaise par P. E. Le Vaillant de Florival. paeee isal, 2 ves 
S8vo.—Presented by J. Avdall, Esq. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic, 2d serie. Paris, 1842, tome 18.—Presented 
by the Society. 

Journal Asiatiqfe ou Kecueil de Memoires, 3d serie. Paris, November, December 
1842, tome f4, No 79, et 4th serie. Mars, 1843, tome I, No. 3.—Presented, 

Annales des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, D'Agriculture et D' Industrie. 
Lyon, 1838-40, 3 vols. dto.— Presented, ° 


soaros}. des Savants. Paris, 1833, Avril, Mai, et J nin —Purchased.. ' 


‘The Librarian also presented a condensed report of the Books and Pamphiets added 


to to the ‘Library: during the year 1643, which was ordered to be printed, and will be 
found at the conclusion of the Proceedings, 
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Read the following letter from Messrs. W. and H. Allen and Co. the Society's 
Agents and Booksellers »— 


To H. Torrens, Bsg. Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


Sin,—We have received your favor of the 18th July last, enclosing a bill of lading 
for a case of Books for Mr. Konig, and also a letter for that gentleman has been re- 
ceived, and shall bave our attegtion on the arrival of the 2 aa Cuthbyt Young,"" 
by which vessel the box is consigned to us. 

Your favor of the 28th July, enclosing a letter for Sir Edward Ryan and H. T. 
Prinsep, Esq., also one for H. T. and W. Prinsep, Esqrs. have both been d@livered to 
the latter gentleman, the two forfmer being absent from London at the {mel the re- 
ceipt of the letters by us. 

Your further favor of the 7th August, enclosing a bill of lading fer 25 copies of the 
Mahabarata, complete, and the same No. of the Index only, shipped by the ** City of 
Poonah,"’ has duly come to hand, but the arrival of the vessel is nol expected for some 


time. We have the honos tg be, Sir, => 
London, $list October, i813. Your most obedient servants, . 
> W. H, Accen & Co. 


Read the following letter and enclosure from the Librarian :-— ai 


To H. Tonrens, Bsg. Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

Sitr,—l have the honour to forward you the accompanying note of Messrg, Thacker 
and Co. who apply for a deduction of 25 per cent. on the Tibetas books, which appears 
to have been formerly granted to them by the Secretary of the Society on the Asiatic 
Journal. 

In laying this request of Messrs. Thacker and Co. before th Committee? I would 
beg to suggest to them to pass a rule, respecting the sale of all their publications to 
booksellers, and should such a deduqgion be cgnc@ded, tg ask in return the same al- 


lowance from them. Il have the honour to @e, Sir, 
Your most obedient zcrvant, 
Asiatic Society, 21st December, 1843. ° E. Roger. 


Enclosure: Messrs Thackerand Co's. compliments to Dr. Roer, and beg to state, that 
they have been in the habit of paying only 1-8 per No. forthe Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
the usual charge being 2, from which adiscountof 25 per cent. is allowed to them. Messrs. 
Thacker and Co. will thank Dr. Roer to send the voucher, as they think they only re- 
ceived Nos. 47 and 48. They will further feel obliged, it he be kindly take off the 
‘osual allowance for the two Tibetan books. . 

Calcutta, 18th December, 1843. . 


After some conversation it was agreed on, that the allowance desired, should be 
made, upon c8ndition that it should be reciprocal. 
Read the following letter il the Secretary to the Societé Royale d’ Agriculture, 
&c. &c. of Lyons :— 
Le Secretaire-Archiviste dela Societé Royale d' Agriculture, Histoire Naturelle et 
Arts utiles de Lyon. . 


Monsixun Le Parstoxnt.—Je suis chargé au nom de la Société Royale d’ Agricul- 
ture fe Lyon de vous offrir la collection de ses Annales pour la Société du Benyal. 
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Nous nous estimerons heureux si la compagnie savante que vous présidez jugera le 
recueil assez digne d’interét pour nous honorer d'un échange de ses travaux. 
Veuillez agreér, je vous prie, Monsieur, le sentimens de haute consideration avec 


leequels. J'ai honneur d’étre, 
Lyon, le lere Juin, 184l. Votre tres humble et obeissant serviteur, 
A cage 8 le Président de la Société du Bengale. G. Muisanr. | a 
. 
. . 


Ordered; that a copy of the Journal be regularly dispatched to this Society. 


Read the following letter from Capt. Bonnevie :~— 
€ — 


To H. Bourens, sg. Honorary Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 


S1 n,—Ishad tha honour in April or May last, to forward you a letter from the Univer- ; 
sity of Christiania in Norway, accompanied by various specimens of natural history, : 
minerals, coins, books, &t. 8c. which you did me the honour favorably to acknowledge, 
expressin® your willingness to readily reciprocate. Desirable opportunities now of- 
fer themselves for the dispatch of any variety which your Society may be pleased to pre- 
sent to the Christiania University by vessels bound to ‘London, and any communication 
addressed to the Swedish and Norwegian Consul General in that port, Chas. ‘Tottie, Esq. 
will be duly dispatched, or if forwarded to my friends, Messrs. J. Mackey and Co. of this « 
city, they will be ahh cared for, and forwarded to their destination. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Calcutta, 30th December, 1845. Your most obedient servant, 
* C. S. Bonnevis. 
ss bad 


The Secretary was reque®ed to jnffm Capt#Bonnevie, of what bad been already ’ 
dispatched to the University from the Library and Zoological Department, and what 


was in train of being so, from other depafiments. ° 
Read the fdllowing letter from J. Avdall, Esq.:— " 


To H. Tonsens, Esg. Secretary, Asiatic Society. . 


*My pean Sin,—Merewith L beg to send you, for presentation to the meeting of the 
Asiatic Society, a topy of the History of Armenia, by Moses Khorenensis, translated 
into French by P. E, Le Vaillant De Florival, and printed with the Text at Venice 


in 1841, 2 vols. r l remain, 
a Your’ s faithfully, j 
Calcutta, nA December, 1843. © © «— Jonannas Avoate. 


* * 





Messrs. Ontell and Lepage having sent two Numbersof the Zoology ofthe Voysee 
r 0. 1, a su ption for one copy on . 
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Read the following letter, accompanying two Models of a Boat and Float which 
were on the table :— 


W. H. Torrens, Esq. Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 


Sin,—Having two models of Steamers on the Archimedean principle, I am desirous 
to place them in the Museum, with the view of exposing them to the gentlemen of Cal- 
cutta, who may honour that placg with their presence, in the hope of mgeting with 
encouragement to get up a vessel on this plarffor jnland ohvigation, in which I 
would wish to take share and devote my time to the furtherance of, after May next; 
otherwise [| would dispose of them at a moderate price; and shall feel oWfiged by 


your kindly allowing them to be pl&ced there for a short time. . 
I shall be happy at any time to set them in motion in®a trough of water, for the 
satisfaction of gentlemen wishing to see them act. I remain, Sir, * 
. _ Your obedient servant, 
Calcutta, 23rd December, 1843. . Greonce Nicrs, Engineer, 
Hon' ble go!s. Service, Kidderpore- 
o 


Read the following letter from G. Buist, Esq. Bomgay. x 


Dean Sik,—The Bengal Asiatic Society appears to be under a misapprehension 
as to there being any reprint of the Transactions of the Bombay Branch, there is noue 
such. I believe the new issue for two years past, in process of publication, has always 
been forwarded to Calcutta. 

The misapprehension may have arisen from the circumstance ofethe Bombay Geogra- 
phical Society being presently engaged in reprinting their transactions: these have been 
desired to be sent to you, and I shall take care that they are duly forwarded the moment 
they have passed through the press. The printe: is now far advanced with thefn. 

The reports of the Observatory formerly applied for through Government, will be 
completed very shortly, and sent to yous addressq * 

I have the honour to be® Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Bombay Observatory, 2.8 Geo. Buist, 
28th November, 1843. Secretary to the Geogr dphicgl Society. 


A catalogue of the additions to the Library was presented by the Librarian, and 
ordered to be printed with the January (the present) number of the Journal. Ac- 
count sales of Oriental publications was also submitted as follows :— 


Oriental Publications, &c. sold from the 9th January up to the 14th December, 1843.* 


w IRs. As. 
Mahabharata, vols. I to [V, 8 copies each, ee a's se ». 320 0 
Index to ditto, vgls. I, LI, LL1, 6 copies each, and vol. LV, 7 copies, se tars 
Naishada, 3 copies, oe ee es se «es es ss, 18,0 
Sausruta, vols. Land II, 1 copy®eache .. os “es ay ye 8 O 
Hariwansa, I copy, ee ce ee ee es ee ong sO 
Sanscrit Catalogue, 2 copies, -. as om a es os 2 0 
Futawe Alemgiri, vol. 1, one copy; vol. If, one ditto; vol. ILI, 2 ditto; vol. ’ 
vol. IV, 8 ditto; vol. V, 10 Uitte; vol. VI, 9ditto, .. ve -- BO OU 
Carried over, .. es “- or ° oe -» 640 8 
= 
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Brought over, “ "7 rs 53 re -. 640 8B 
Jawame-ul-l)m-nl-riazi, one copy, .. -- es es .* 4 0 
Khazanat-ul-Ilm, one copy, .. es ee — es we & 0 ’ 
Sharaya-ul-Islam, 2 copres, ** ‘* bal ** ** ** ** 16 U 


Asiatic Researches, vols. XVIII, | copy; ALIX, I ditto; AX, 2 ditto, a 40.0 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, Nos. 52, 56, 61, 65, 84, 90, 103 to 119, 125 to 
130, and Supplemest to aoe copy each,” es = “Sh 8 





Total Rupees 760 O 
a E. Korn, 
Calcutla dhe Id January, 1814. ? Librarian, Asiatic Soctety. 
. 


Read report of the Curator Museum of Economic Geology, for the month of 
December. 


= 
. REPORT OF THE TURATOK MUSEUM ECONOMIC-GEOLOGY AND GEOLOGICAL AND MINI- - 
~ RALOGICAL REPARTMENT, FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 
o 


Minerglogical arti Geological.—1 have been unable to complete, for this month, the 
arrangement of the specimens Brought by Capt. Russell from the Cheduba Archi- 
pelago, but I trust to do so by next month. | have moreover not yet obtained Capt, 
Russell's detailed report. 

Capt. Newbold, M. N. 1. has sent us from Kurnool three small, but very curious, | 
specimegs of ‘‘organic bodies in a vein of chert in the Kurnool limestone.’""” When \ 
examined by a magnifier, these are seen to be minute nummulitcs, more or less silici- 
fied. None of them effervesce with acids, though the matrix in the less compact 
looking parts does so. It is probable that the limestone would be also found to , 
contain’ these bodies, either at the spgt these were found, or in the vicinity of it. In 
a geological point of view, the presence of the fossils of so recent a formation in that 
quarter of India is highly igterestiig.¢ 

Museum Economic Geology.—Capt. Shortrede has, at my request, kindly sent usa c 
box, containing eight specimens of tolerable size of the lithographic stones from near 
Rewah, of which impressions and specinfens were presented at the September and Oc- 
tober meetings; (ese are now in the hands of Mr. Black for trial and report. 

Mr. W. C. Drew has presented us with a mineral, which though common enough 
in itself, is from its locality of considerable interest. It is a fragment of argentsferous 
lead ore from Adelaide in Australia; of which | learn that so large a quantity as eight 
tons had been sent from that port to Sydney for smelting. “4 

* Capt. Oldfield, Executive Engineer of the Saugor division, has presented us with a 
very interesting set of specimens of iron ores, and other minerals from that district. 


His letter is as follows :-— : 
Jo H. Pippineton, Esq. Curator of the Economic Museum, Caicutta, . 
Sin,—Having been favoured by you with a copy of the printed Memorandum rela- ’ 
tive to the objects of the Museum of Economic Geology, I took the opportunity of seg 
ing throigh the town of Heerapoor in Bundelkund, to observe the method of smelting, Ry 


and to collect some iron ores from that district. ey ees : 
‘The large specimen marked * Heerapoor iron ore,’ shews the average quality, of which <4 





the quantity is unlimited. The whole neighbourhood may be said to abound jn iron, 
the ore is at the surface, or rather 


the mines are mere caves in iron rocks. The iron stone 
. 
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1s first broken down, and afterwards into smaller pieces of about an inch in diameter, 
by small band hammers, mixed with double its weight of charcoal, and put into clay 
furnaces about 5 feet high and one-half in diameter, the draft is given by a hand bel- 
lows, the nozzles of which are of fine clay and require constant renewal. 

The slag is drawn off by tapping the lower part of the furnace; the iron however 
is not completely fused, but is taken only by tongs through the top of the furnace; 
after withdrawal of the slag. At this stage, it is of a pale stray colour, afi is at once 
subjected to hammering, by which it loses@ne-third of Ms weight, this hammering being 
continued till the iron is cool, it is then considered ready for forging. As a spgcimen of 
the manufactured iron, I send half a tawa, or scone for baking chupattees, weighing 
about 4Ib. a B 

1 send also some specimens of iron ore kindly®ollected at my request for the Museum, 
by Lieut. Turner, Slst N. l. when that officer was on detached duty at Tendookheru, a 
village south of Saugor, and within a few miles ofthe Nerbudda. From these mines, 
the iron of which Col. Presgrave formed the bars for the Suspension Bridge over the 


Beas river near Saugor, was procured. *-. s 
No. I, is the rock of which the hills containing the ore mostly consist. ° 
No. 2, is the ore. . ad 
No. 3, Slag- 


No, 4, lron from the furnace, unrefined by forging. 

From the neighbourhood of Saugor I send specimens of Kunkur, No. 5 and 8 of 
which, should you have leisure, L should be glad to obtain a correct analysip> 

The specimens of mortar or concrete which I[ send, were forfhed from a mixture of 
lime made from kunkur No. 5, with gravel and tile dust. One specimen had water 
poured on it a few minutes after it was mixed, and commenced hardenisg from fhat mo- 
ment; the surface set very quickly ; the lime uf@d was rather stale, having been burned 
upwards ofa month, and exposed to a damp atmosphere. It was carefuly ground, 
however, a measure essential to the goodness @f mortar fhade with kunkur or other 
hydraulic limes. I havé added somespecimens of limestone marked No, 6, found in masses 
or boulders imbedded in the black soil of the Saugor district, and a specimen of the 
red sandstone of that part of the country, which in many places is in lamin sufficiently 
thin to be used for roofing purposes in lieu of slates. It is likewise found in slabs, 
used in thicknesses of 3 or 4 inches as architraves, having a bearing of from 6 to § and 
even 10 feet. This stone is likewise in general use for marble masonry, being more 
commonly found massive or with irregular lamination. 

I take the opportunity of adding as mere matters of curiosity, gt least, without re, 
ference to any building or other useful purpose in the Saugor districg, 

‘A specimen of granite from Debsor river in Bundelkund, 

A specimen of a dark compact rock with the character of which | am unacquaint- 
ed.* From thesposition in which I found it, I believe it to extend over a large tract of 
country in the Jhansi state on the left bank of the Debsor, at a depth of from 30 to 40 


fect from the surface. > © I have the henour to be, Sir, 
7 | Your most obedient servant, 
7, Russell Street, Chowringfee, J. N.Ovcpristo, Capt. 
December 2d, 1843. Executive Engineer, Saugor Division. 
< # It is an indurated and somewhat fibrous clay slate. —H. P, 


L 
* 











a ‘ _ ABSTRACT* 


Of-the List of Books received into the Library, from the 13th 
e January to the 6th December 1843. 
Note,—The number of. all the Book@ received during last year, amounts to 391, 
‘ English Books. 


Annals and "Magazine of Natural History. London, Nos, 62, 63, 64, 68, 69, 71, 72, 75, 76,—9 Nas. 

Archaologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquities. London, 1842, Vol. xxix,—1 vol. 

Arrowsmith's Map of India. “Lohdon, 1840, 1 No, 

Audubon'’saeand Bachman’ s Descriptions of new species of Quadrupeds inhabiting North-America. 
I pamehilet, ba 

Bernicr’s Travels, comprehending a description of the Mogul Empire, translated from the French 
by J. Stuart. Calcutta, 1886, 1 vol. 

Batten’s Report on the Settlement of the district of Gurhwal, in the province of Kemaon. Agra, 
1843, 1 pamphlet. 

Buist’s Compafhtive RK ngs of Eight Barometers. 1645, (a leaf,) 1 No. 

Caleutta Christian Observer. New Series. Nos. 37 to 40, 42 to 45, 11 Nos, 

Calcutta Literary Gleancr, 1842, Voli, Nos. 11 and 12, 1843-Vol. ii, Nos. 1 to 8, 10 Noa. 

Calcutta Journal ef Natural Science, 1543. Vol. iv, No, 15. 1 No. 

Calendars of the Progeedings in Chancery inthe reign of Queen Elizabath, 3 vols. 

Callery’s Encyclopedia of the Chinese Language. London, 1542. 1 pamphlet, 

Collection of Papers regardinge¢he coufse @f the Indy, and especially of its Eastern Mouth and 
the Branches fallirf into the Run,ofCutch. Calcutta, 1842, 1 yol. 

Darwin's Journal of Researches into Geology and Natural History. London, 1839, | vol, 

Documents relating to the Gates of Somnath, lspamphilet. 

Early Records in Eqyity. Calcutta, 1842. 1 vol. 

Prancis’s and Cfaft’s Chemical Gazettte. 1842, No. 1, 1 No. 

Goodwyn’s Memoir of an improved system of Suspension-Bridges, on the principle adopted by Mr. 
Dredge. Calcutta, 1543, 1 pamphlet. 

Gould's Monograph of the Ramphastidw, or Family of Toucans. London, 1834, 1 vol. 

Gray's List of the Genera of Birds. London, 1841, 1 vol. | 

Specilegia Zoologica, pt. i, 1 No. | 

——— Zoology of the Voyage of H. M, 8, Sulphur, Mamnalia pt. i. London, 1834, No, 1, 1 No. 

Gutch's Quarterly Journal, Vol. i, No, 6, 1 No. 

‘Hart's Report on the Trade and Resources of Kurtachee. Calcutta, 1843, 1 vol... 

Herapath's Railway and Commercial Journal, 1843, Vol. v, No, 178,1 No. 

Ibn Khallikan's Biographical Dictionary, translated from thegArabic by Baron MacGueklin de 

Slane. Paris, 1842,Vol.i1vol. * 

_ Jameson's Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, Nos, 63, 66, 67, 68.4 Nos, 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 1842, Vol. iand Vol, i, és 8.00 9, 

' _ Avol, 9 Nos, on | 
——— of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Nos, dand 5, 2 Nos. 7% 

Pe 
——ears oe Rares ¢ 1c Society of London, 1842, Vol. xii, pts. 1 and @, 2 Nos. ° 
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Landers’ Memoranda upon the State of Indian Bazaar Weights and Measures, Calcutta, 1843, 
i pamphlet, 

Leach's Zoological Miscellany. London, 1814-17, $ vols. 

List of Jembers and Correspondents of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1 pamphlet, 

ofthe Fellows, Members, &c. of the Zoological Society of London. 1542, 1 parmphiet. 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science. 3d Series, Nos. 
134 to 14%, and 146 and 146, 11 Nos. 

Martyn’s English Entomologists, exhibiting all the Coleopterous Ingects, found@in England. 
London, 1792, 1 vol. . 

Meteorological Register, kept at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, January to December, 
1540. March, April, July and September 1543, November 1842, January to April, and June to O«- 
tober 1643, @6 Nos, -* - 

Miles’ Translation of the History of Hydur Naik. London, 1842, Pyol, 

Morton's Catalogue of the Skulls of Man, and the inferior Animals. Philadel @#hia, 1540, 1 pamp. 

Crania Americana, or Comparative View of Skulls of various Aboriginal Nations of North 

and South America, Philadelphia, 1859. 4 vol. vas . 3 

Ditto ditto, (from the American Journal of Science ennd Arts. (Vol. viii, No. 2) 1 

pamphlet. alia, = 

Description of some new species of Organic Remains of the Cretaceous group @f the United 

States, Philadelphia, 1842, } pamphlet. ° » ° 

Inquiry into the distinctive characteristics of the Aboriginal races of America. Boston. 

1842, 1 pamphlet, 

Memoir of W. Maclure. Philadelphia, 1841. 1 pamphiet, 

Remarks on the so-called Pigmy raco of the Valley of the Mississippi, 1 pamphlet. 

Some remarks on the Ancient Peruvians. Philadelphia, 1642%,g pamphiet.* 

Natoralist’s Library. Ichthyology, Vol. iv, British Fishes. Sun Birds, Vol. xv. 2 yolks. 

Niebuhr’s History of Rome. London, 1842, Vol. iii, 1 vol. 

Newbold's and Wilson's Chinese Secret Triad. Society of the Tien-ti Huih, 1 famphicy 

British Settlement in the Straits of Malacca® London, 1839, 2 vols 

Mineral Resources of Southern India. 1 pamphlet. 

Nicollet’s Essay on Meteorological Observetions, 1039 1 pamphic® 4 

Oriental Christian Spectator, nd Series. Bombay, 1842, Vol- fil, Nos. 8, Ai, 4%, 1843; Vol. iv, No, 

to 13, and the Supplement, 14 Nos. 

Papers regarding the Scinde and Begarree Canals. Calcutta, 1843, 1 pamphlet, 

Pinnock's and Moore's Report of Experiments of the actions of the Heart. Philadelphia, 1839. 
i pamphilet. * 

Penny Cyclopaedia of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. London, 1888 to 42, 24 vols, 

Piddington’s Chart of the 8th Memoir on the Law of Storms in India, being the track of the Madras 
Hurricane of the @ith October, 1942, over the Peninsula of India and the Arabian Sea. 
2 pamphicts. 

English Index to the Plants of India, Calcutta, 1832, 1 vol. _ 

Tabular view of the Generic Characters of Roxburgh's Flora Indica, 1836, pt. 3d, 4 No. 

Pratt's Mechanical Philosophy, second edition. 1 vol. 

Proceedings of He Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Nos.—to @5 (41 to 16, two 
copies,) 31 Nos, 

. of the American Philosaphical Society, 1841-42. Vol. li, Nos. 9 to 14, and 18 to @8, 11 Now, 

of the Geological Society of London, 1840-48. Vol. iii, pt. ii, Nos. 7@ to 76 and 87 to91, 10 






































Nos, 

of the London Electrical Society, 1848-43, Vol. i, pts. &, 6, 7, and 8,4 Nos. 

of the Zoological Society, 1841, pts. 9 and 10, 2. Nos. 

Redfield on Whirlwind Storms, with Replies to the Objections and Strictures of Dr, Hare. New 
Yor’, 1942, 1 pamphlet. 
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Redfield'’s Reply to Dr. Hare's further Objections relating to Whirlwind Storms. 1 pamphlet. 
Report of a Committee (appointed,) of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1842, 
1 pamphiet. 
———— of the British Association for the Advancement of Science and Arts, 1842, 1 vol. 
on the Kulleerce Canal, 1840. 1 pamphiet. 
on the strength of Materials for Steam Boilers, Philadelphia, 1837, pt. ii, 1 No. 
Richardson's Persian, Arabic and English Dictionary, by F. Johnson. London, 1839, 3 vol. S 
Rogers’ Third Annual Report on the Geological a of the State of Pennsylvania, Harrisburgh, 
1839, 1 pamphlet. . 
Ross's Survey of Cheduba Straits and Coasts of Wamiaes 1832, (a leaf,) 1 Noe . 
Royle on the Production of Isinglass. London, 1842, (two copics,) 2 pamphlets. | 
Say's Descriptien of some new Terrestrial and Fluviatile Sheligof North America. 1 pamphlet. 
Second Bulletin of the Proceedings of the National Institution for the Promotion of Science. Wash- 
ington, 1942, No, @d, 1 No. . 
Selections from the most remarkable and interesting of the Fishes found on the Coast of Ceylon, @nd 
Edition, London, d5435, 1 vol. 
Smith's Illustrations of Zoology, 1838-48, No. 1 to 14, 16 and 17, 16 Nos. 
Specimens ofthe Popular Potry of Persia, translated by A. Chodsko. London, 1842, 1 vol. 
State of New York in Aisembly 1640, No. 50, and 1841, No. 150, @ Nos. 
Stevensor'’s Translation of the Sanhita*of the Sama Veda. London, 1842, (two copies,) @ vols. 
Survoy of the Route from Kurrachee to Sehwan. Calcutta, 1543, 1 vol, 
Swainson's Zoological Ilustrations. London, 1820-23, Ist Sories 3 vols, 1829-35, 2nd Series 3 vols, 
6 vols, al 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New Series, Philadelphia, 1641. Vol, iii, 
pt. i, 1 Noe * 
of the Geological Society, fod Series. London, 1842, Vo! iv. pt. i, 1 No. 
ofthe Royal Astronomical Society, London, 1848-45, Vols. 12, 13 and 14, 3 vols. 
gf the Sodlety of Arts, &c, Vol, lili, pt. ii, 1 No. 
White’s Tcones Plantaeum Indi» Orientalis. “Madras, 1842, Vol, ii. pt. iv, 1 No. 
Wileock’s Dictionary of the English and Dutch, Dutch and English Languages. London, 1798, 2 vol, 
Wood's Memoir of the Life and @haracter of Me late J. Marrish. Philadelphia, 1840, } pamphlet, - 
Yarrell's History of Bhitish Birds, London, 1842, Vol. i, pts. xxi and xxxiv to xxxvii, 5 Nos, 
Preach. 
Actes de L’Académio Royale de Sciences, Beiffs-Lettres et Arts de Bordeaux, 1840, fd Année, 
iv. Trimestres, 18415 Sd Année iv, Trimestres, 1842, 4th Année, i Trimestre, 9 Nos. 
Bibliothéque de Le Baron 8. de Sacy. Paris, 1842, tome 1, 4 vol. 
‘Bulletin do la Société de Géographie, 2d Series, Paris, 1842, tome 17, 1 vol. 
Callery, Dictionnaire Encycl ue de la langue Chinoise. Paris 1842, 1 vol. 
‘Delessert, Souvenirs d'un V dans I'Inde, executé de 1838 41839. Paris, 1834, 1 vol. ~ 
| ‘Fabius, Aoffrande au Djeu de Univers. Lyon, 1842, 1 pamphiet. 
Poucaux, Discours pypnoncé 4 L’ouverture du Cours de langue et de litterature Tibetiéne, 1 pamp. 



























es* : Extrait du Kan-Jour. Paris, 1442, 1 pamphiet. 

ne - Homso (G. de) Observations authentiques sur la Peate du Levant, 1 pamphlet. 

| iat deur, Paris, $d Série, tome xiii, Nos, 73,74 and 75, tome xiv, Nes, 76,77 and 78, . 

ia ae ‘4 Série, tome i, Nos, 1 and &, 8 Nos. : : 

~~ —— des Savants. ‘Paris, Juillet A December, 1942, Jagvier, @evricr. Mars. 1843, 9 Nos. 
| fan woman el peneage te aad Paris, 1942, 1 vol. ~~ 


dun fait honorable odicusement dénaturé dans us. Itbelle recent de M. 
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Réponse 4 Péxamen Critique, Paris, 1842, Vindicia Sinicw. Dernier réponse 4 M. &. Julien. Paris, 
142, | pamphiet. 


Roberts, Fragment d'un Voyage dans les Provinces Interieures de L'Inde, en 18461, Paris, 1843, 
1 parmphiet. 


Tassy, (G. de.) Chapitre inconnu du Coran, 1 pamphiet. 
Saade, auteur des premiéres Potsies Hindoustani. Paris, 1843, 1 pamphlet. 





e Latin. . 


Callery, Systema Phoneticum Scripturm Sinicm. Macao, 1841. Paris i and ii, 2 Nos. 
De numis medii avi, ai orvegistitpe: repertis. Particula Posterior. 1837, 1 pamphlet. 
Ebermayer, Gemmarum affabre Sculptarum Thesaurus, 1720, 1 vol. 
Gazophilatium lingua Persarum. Auth@re P. Angelo a S. Joseph. Amuetelodami, l6g4, 1 vol, 
Hansteen, De mutationibus Virgw Magnetics, 1842,1 pamphlet. © 
Holmboe, De Prisca re Monetagia Norvegim, scripsit, 1841. | pamphlet. Ps 
Descriptio ornamentarum aurecrum ct numorum in Norvegia Repertorum. 1826, (two 

copies,) @ parnphlets, _ 
Index Scholarum in Universitate Regia Fredericiana 59 ejus semestri, 1842, (two coptes,) 2 pamp. 
. baal 






Norvegian. 


- 

Aarsberetning for det Kongelige Norske Frederike Universitegs for Aaret, 1840, 1 pamphlet. 

Abel's Varker @ Band, (wures complétes du Mathématicion Novégien N, H. Abel, redfées par 
ordre du Roi, par B. Holmboe,) 2 vols. 

** Helmskringla” eller Snorre Sturlesons norske Kongers Sagacr, med 3de Karter og fure Siaal- 
atet, 1 vol. 

Indby delsesskrift t anledaring afden Hortidelige nedlaggelse af Grundstenen til gye Bygninger 
for det Kongelige norske Prederiks Universitet trediveaarsdagen efteniets stiftelst den 2den- 
September, 1841, 1 pamphlet. 

Larebog i Mechaniken af Chr. Hansteen. 2 Bind, 2 vols. 

Norges Statistiks of Schweigaard, 1st deol, 1 vol. - . 

Nyt Magazine for Naturvidenskaberne, 11 hefter, 11 Mos. 7 

Rafn, Antiquitates Amoricanw. Hafnisw, 1837, 1 vol. 2 

Statistiske Tabeller for Rongeriget Norge, 1@r till 5th. Rakk, 5 vol# 


Universiteterne i Christiania og Upsala, 1 vol. ° 
Germag. 
Bopp, Vergicichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Griechischen, &c. &c. Berlin, 1842, 1 vol. 
Gaca Norvegica, 1838. Erstes Heet, 1 vol. - 
dJitalian, 
Hemso, (G, de) Degli ultimi progressi della Geographia. Milano, 1842-42, 2? pamphlets. 
Zend, 


Vandidéd S4dé of the Parsis, in the Zend language, but Gujarati sfeladeinicane the late Framif, 
Aspandiarji, 18427, 2 vols. 
Chinese, ™ 
Chinese wood engraving and description of the Porcelafh Tower of Nankin, (a leaf,) 2 Nos, 
. ° Aratic, 
Hashia Saddoor Rdddin Mohammed Amin, MS, 4 vol, 


: M8. 


Diwan Sherrif, MS, & wl. 
Jawahera!l Koran, M8, 1 vol. 
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: Sanscrif. 


Goladhydya, by Bh&shkara Achirya. Edited by L. Wilkinson. Calcutta, 1542, 1 vol, 
Grablaghava, by Malléri, Edited by L. Wilkinson. Calcutta, 1843, 1 vol. 
Gunitadhydya, by Bhéshkara Acharya, Edited by L. Wilkinson, Calcutta, 1542, 1 vol. 
Johnson's Selections from the Mahabharata, London, 1842, 1 yol, 

Sanhita of the Sama Veda. London, 1843, 1 vol. ; 
Wilson's M@3ha Duta, or Cloud Messenger. London, 18499 4 vol. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society,—Fennrvary, 184§- 
* 
( Tuésday, the 6% February, 1814.) 


The Monthly Meeting of the Saciety was held on Tuesday the 6th of Tuboniey 
at the usual hour.’ The Honourable The President in the*chair. 

The Meeting was made special; to afford the Members an opportunity of express- 
ing their sentiments on the departure of their old and talented associate B. H. 
Hodgson, Esq. late Resident at Kathmandoo, who wae wp embark that evenieg 


on board the Earl of Hardwicke. ss e 


Before commencing the business of the evening, the Honourable the President 


rose, andin the most feeling and impressive manner, addressed the Members to the 


following effect :— 

“The daily Papers have informed you of the object of this Mgeting, But it may be 
necessary to explain why it has been made special, particularly as to-morrow is the 
usual day, and it has been determined to adhere to that day except under very pe- 
culiar circumstances. On the present occasioa, the circumstances are such as to 
make 7™ feel confident that you will all concur in the propriety of what has been 
done. Mr. Hodgson sails to-morrow, end I am@sure that ghere is not a Member here 
present who would not have regretted the loss of the only opportunity we shall ever 
have of seeing him in this place, and of testifying, as faras we are able, how highly 
we are sensible of the credit which his labours and researches have reflected on the 
Society. Iam aware, thatin alluding to them, I am causing to the distinguished 
individual of whom I am speaking more pain than pleasure, but I hope he will for- 
give me, for I feel that you would all consider me as ill discharging the duties of the 
situation in which I have the honor to be placed, were I to allow such an occasion 


as this to pass without referring to those labours and those researches in terms of 
suitable acknowledgement. * 


‘* 1 confess, however, that I am quite unable to speak of them as they ought to be 
spoken of, but of their variety and extent, you may yourselves be able to form some 
judgment, when you hear that Mr. Hodgson's contributions to the Transactions and 
Journal of this Society alone, dcord®g to a paper which I hold in my hand, amount 
to eighty-nine distinct papers.* This, however, is not the extent of the work ac- 
complished by bim. He has largely contributed to other scientific bodies as much 
by the benefit of his correspondence as by his direct contributions, and in addition 


° * See list in the following page. 
© 
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to all the mass of research, and all the novelty of information of which evidence is 
before us in his detached papers, we possess the most valuable of all his works, his 
book on the literature and religion of the Boodhists, a work the most complete ex- 
tant upon a subject till lately but little understood, and of the highest importance to 
the Philologist and the Historian, But this is not all; while engaged in the most 
dificult agd important official avocations he has found time also to enrich our 
knowledge of Zoolog> by new observations on known animals, anda series of dis- 
coveries of novel ones. But it is unnecessary for me to dilate on these subjects, as 
all the #rticulars will be far better explained in the course of the evening by the 
other Officegs of the Society. I will only further observe, that the high reputation 
which Mr. ips aga has conferred on the Society, is not merely a local and an Indian 
one. His name, widely spread with his discoveries among the Scientific Societies 
of Europe, has garried with it corresponding credit to the Body, as a Member of 
which he had laboured, and which ougbt therefore to testify their acknowledgments 
in a mode creditable alitte%o their distinguished associate and to themselves. 


The Hon’ ble the President then proposed. 


** That as a testimony of the high sense entertained by this Society of Mr. Hodgson’s 
scientific and literary labours, and also as a mark of personal regard, he be requested 


to sit to #omy first-rate Artist for his bust, to be placed in its Public Meeting Room,.’’ 
* 


. 
This motion was seconded by H. Torrens, Esq. V. P. and Secretary to the Socie- 


ty, and carried.unanimously, 
° “ ©. 
—. 


B- H- Honcsow, Esa. 
€ 
Contributione to Transactions and Journal, referred to by the Honourable the President. 


1828, Account of Manufacture of Nepal Paper, 1433, On a New species of Buceros, 


1829, On a new species of Bucerot, e Description of the Aquila Nepalensis, 
Antilope Hodgsonii. Notice of, Description of the Cricmtus Nipalensis, 

1850, Antilop@Hodgsopii. On the, Migration of the Natatores and Gralla- 

1631, On the Antilope, tores in Nepal, 
On a species of Felis, On the Wild Goat and Wild Sheep in 
On Scolopacida, ™ Nepal, 
On Musk Deer, Description of the Ratwa Deer, 

“2 On the Cervus Jarii, Description of the Buceros Homrai, 

On the Ratwa Deer, Description of the Wild Dog of the 
On the Jaral Goat, : Himalaya, 

pe. On the Migration of Birds, Nipal Zoology, a 
On the ChirQ, On the Nepal Military Tribes, 

_. On the Mammalia of Nepal, 1834 pg h the Chirh Antilope, 

1832, Route from Katmandu to Gazedo, On the Newars, 
Account of Manufacture of Nepal Paper, On Bauddha rig eta 
Further illustrations of Antilope Hodg- On Buddhism, 

‘Notes on the CervusJarai, 1835, Visit to Simroun, S 


Remarks on tie Bucsroe, On Tivetan Inscriptions, 





™~ 





. 
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On Sarnath Inscription, 
Zoology of Nepal, 
On Bearded Vulture, 
On red-billed Erolia, 
On Thar and Ghoral Antilopes of Nepal, 
On Wild Goat of Nepal, 
On Wild Sheep of Nepal, 
On specific characters of Cervus, ° 
On Nepal Mustela, 
1836, On FPalconida, 


On the common Monkey ; with remarks on 
genera Semnopitheceus et Macacus, three 
new species, 

Nayakote. A cursory notice of, 

i841, Note on the Cervus Elaphua of the SAl 
Forest of Nepal, 
On the Genera of the Bovine, 

Glaucopinag, or Hgsorial Crowe inhabiting 

. * the Northern regions of Nepal, 
Conostoma /Emodeus Notice of a new form, 


Synopsis of Mammals, Lagomys inhabiting Nepal, th plate 
e 

On Nepal Ornithology, of a new 7 a e 

On Wild Goat, Mammals ol Nepal, Classified Catalogue 


On Zoological Nomenclature, of to the end of 1641, Great printed 3232, 


Description of Columba, Notice of Marmot of the Himalaya and of 
Sketch of Buddiham, Tibet, * 


On Ursitexus, 

On New Incessores, 

On Charadriadm, 

On Palconida, 

On Yunxinm. . 
On Cerithiadea, 

On Hirundinida, 


New organ in the Genus Moschus, 
Classical Ternfinology of Natural History, 
i842, Notice of the Mammals of TYbet, with 
deriptions and plates of some new 
species, 
1845, Description of a new genus of Falconidz, 
Catalogue of Nipalese Birds, presented to 





On Indian Thrushes, 

On Woodpeckers, 

On Incessores, 

On new genera of Sylviade, 


the Asiatic Society, duly named and 
classified by tha, Donor, * 

Translation of the Naipalia Devuta Kalya- 
na, with Notes, 


1. On new genera of Raptores, Notice of two Marmot® inhabying res- 
On new Scolopacidz, @ pectively the plaims of Tibet and the 
OMGauri Gau, Himalayan Slopes near to the snow, and 
On sew genera of Plantigrades, * ° so of @ Rhinolophus of the central 
On Language of Buddhist Scriptures, region of Nepal, 

On the Bibos, or Gauri Gau, Additions to the Catalogue of Nepal Birds, 

2838, On a Pheasant from Thibet, ® On a« new species of Cervus—Cervus Di- 

1839, On Cuculus, morph, * 
2840, Hare of Gangetic Provinces and of the Books. ° 


Sub-Himalayas; with a alight notice of 
a strictly Himalayan species, 


Illustrations of the Literature and Re- 
ligion of ng Buddhists, 
The following Honorary Member proposed at the last Meeting by the Hon'ble the 
President, and seconded by the Secretary, was unanimously elected. ” 
H. R. H. Joux, Paisce or Saxony. 
New Mgynber proposed. - 
Lieut. Hopkinson, B. N. I. Assistant to the Commissioner of Arracan. Proposed 
by H. Torrens, Esq., seconded by Lieut. Phayre. 
Read the following list of Bboks presented and purchased during the month of 
January :— 
. Books received for the Meeting of the Ariatic Society, om the Gth Pebruary, 1844. 
Voyage dans L'Inde, par 5t. H. Theroulde, Paris, 1545, 8vo,— Presented by the Author, 


Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General's Office. Calcutta, for the month of Decem- 
ber,*1843,—From Government, 





- . u 
CENTRAL UBRAAY 
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The Calcutta Christian Observer, February 1844.—Presented by the Editor. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator, January 1844—Presented by the Editor. 

Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, vol. 4, No. 94.—Presented by the Society. 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, No. 10, 1843, vol. €d,.—Presented 
by the Society. 

The Calcutta Literary Gleaner, No, 10, vol. €4,—Presented by the Editor, 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History No. 77, 79 and §0.—Purchased. 

The Londén, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philgsophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 3d series, 
No. 153, November 1843,—By the Editor. 

A Ca i¢ of a valuable collection of books on Natural History, arranged in classes according 
to the Linnzan system by W. Wood.—By the Author. 

Journal des*Bavants, Septempro 1843.—Purchased. 

The Zoology of the Voyage of H. M. 8, Sulphur during the years 1836-42,— Purchased. 

Tilustrations of tfe Zoology of South Africa by A, Smith, No. 18, J uly, No, 19, November. 

Ruffee Buhur, | Persian.) presented to the Society by Nawab Oomdut-ool-Moolk, Bahadoor. 

Ruffee-oolJssaheS, (Hindoostance.J]—Presented to the Society by Nawab Ooomdut-col-Moolk, 


« Bahadoor. ft | 


‘© 


* 
Read the following letter from J. Muir, Esq., C. S:— 
« 
To the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


‘Si1n,—I beg to state for the information of the Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, that 
I have returned to India, and that I have instructed my Agents, Messrs, Colville, Gilmore and Co. 
to recomnftpc@the payment of my Annual Subscriptions as a Member of the Asiatic Society, 

T should feel obliged Wh your acquainting me, whether any progress has been made in the print- 
ing of the Sarira Fidyo, a Sanskrit Translation of Hooper's Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum, towards the 


pabhestion of whigh I subscribed 1000 Rupees some years ago. wt 
- © Ihave the honor to be, Bir, 
Your most obedient servant, _— 
Spence’s Hotel, Calcutta, 291h Jonuary £1544, _ J. Mura, 
e MM. As, Soc. B. 


The Secretary stated, that upon enqéiry be bad learnt from Dr. O'Shaughnessy, 

that 500 Rs, of the money subscribed by Mr. Muir bad unfortunately been lost, 

a daying: been remitted to Europe to cover the cost of wood cuts from Quain’s Ana- 

ay tomy through the agencpof Stocqueler and Co., whose bill was dishonored, and the 

: amount irrecoveralje. Mr. Muir had been assured, that the printing of the Sarira 

i) Vidya would be @arly brought under the consideration of the ‘Society. 

| ze | Read the e following | letters accompanying a gmall box of shells, addressed to James 

730 S345 , Esq.» oF Acting Secretary of the Society.* ongte? rte Th 


7 __Mvex ‘moxounep Sin,—You receive therewith a littly box @rith shells destined for the Cabinet 
BS se “Aniatio Society. The enclosed letter shall mention you the further, should you be Induced 
mea remittance. Capt. Meier's ship Auguste et Metdwe, bed which be nae this box, ve 
















_—> 
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ship's broker, Carfemdyk; but inform this gentleman by a letter, that the box is destined for me, 
and that he might account to me for the expences. 
° With the greatest respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
G. Vooxpes Boser, M.D 


Bremen, 20th Feb, 1842. Member of the Hoard of Health, &e. 


Much Howovnep Sin,—lIt is alredly a long time that I received from you, care @ Dr. Cantor, 
some shells from Bengal, for which 1 was very fhankfulto you. Sometime after the receipt of 
these shells, I sent ao litte collection of shells to Professor Wilson, to London, and I solicited 
him to take care, that it might come to your hands, Never I have heard If this sendiffPbas reach- 
ed you, although I have inquired after # by Professor Wilson. Now asthe rare ogeasion offers to 
myself that a ship sails from Bremen to Calcutta, J profit of it, and%ake the liberty to send to you 
some shells for the Cabinet ofthe Asiatic Society. I have selected principajly the shells of our 
country, as I think that theseshall be rare in Asia, and have adjoined some of American shells. Uf this 
sending should be agrecable to the Socicty, I would be very enjoyed, and shall eontinue to communi- 
cate to the Society from time to time some more shells. It would be very agreeable ‘for me, if yor 
would mention me, in what respect I can otherwise be useful to the beady, and [ give you the pro- 
mise, that I ahall do my possible to fulfil the desires of that learned Society. Now, mye dear Sir, I 
solicit you to send to me once some shells of your interesting @®untry. Besides the bed shellg from the 
genus Helix, Bulimus, Achetina and Cyclostoma, I wish also to receive of the Bivelees and Uni- 
valves of fresh waters, and particularly agreeable for mo would be specimens of the Genus Afciania. 
I purpose merely, if I should be supported by my friends and correspondents in other countries, in 
procuring specimens of the said genus, to prepare a Monography of it. To your former sending I 
have received some very interesting and a large unknown species of Melania, whith,T have des- 
cribed already in a conchological work of our country. I wish now to multiply the specimens of 
the said genus, and to make them known to the naturalists, I doubt not, that many new shall be 
found in the waters of Bengal, and every new contribution shall be of value fgr me. ou have 
sended to me also very fino bat broken specimen ®@f a new genus, simijar to Paludina, also a 
specif€N similar to Cyclostoma, which are very fine and interesting. Could you send me of these 
some more I should be very glad. Specimgns of thigshaf also ww welcome. One of the Helices 
I have received I call Podiceps, and on the other Hel. Bensoni, as the descriftions and name of Mr. 
Benson are not known in Germany. 

If, dear Sir, I can be useful to you or the Socictysin sending mincrals or other natural products, 
T shall fulfill your desires with pleasure, and I solicit only to give me up asecure way that I can 


send you such objects. Y 
In the hope that my sending shall be agreable to the Society, and that you shall fulfill my de- 
sires. I have the honor to be, 


Your obedient servant, 
G. Voxoum Bwacn, M.D. 
Member of the Hoard of Health, and of carious Scientifie Societies, * 
el 


’ 


Bremen, Tis Fed, 1845, 


Read the following letter, accompanying the valuable paper to which it refers, 
which was ord@red for publication in the Journal :— 


» * No. 60 of 1844, 
From P. Menvitr, Bag. Uniler-Secretary to the Government of India, to H, Tounens, Eng. 
_ Seerelary to the Asiatic Society, Fort William, the @th Janwary 1844, 
Foreign Department. 
Simn,—I am directed by his Honor the President in Council to forward to you, for such notice as 
the Society may consider it to merit, the accompanying Vocabulary of the Hinduvee dialect of 
Bundelcund, by Major R. Leech, C, B. 
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20d. You will have the goodness to return the original document when no longer required, 
i have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
P, Munviun, 
Under Secretary to Government of India. 


A continuation of Lieut. Baird Smith's Researches on Indian Earthquakes, was 
presented ffom that gentleman, and will speedily be, published. 
Read the following extract of a letter to the Secretary from Capt, Cunningham :— 
- - 


Port William, the 27th January, 1844. 


Camp cia Ambala, 20th January 1844. 
“Can you scholars not come any conclusion about the connection of the present and former re- 
ligions of the East, as of the Brahmins, the Magi, and the Lamast —Hom seems common to all 
under one modification or another.—The Tibetan * Doongten” or * Doongtung” is a place ofthe dead 
like the Guebre *' Dokmeh" ; and “ Zai,” a pillar of flame, and also an obelisk in the vernacular of 
India, is an ofect of worship in either sense in this country.—" Lei” was equally adored in Arabia, 
while words san agen de it imply@fivinity or power, or superiority in Tibet and jn other places,” 


Read tfe following letter fram Dr. McCallum, accompanying the two Works to 
which it refers :-— 


To the Seeretary to the Asiatic Society of Literature and Science, Calewtta. 


Sin,—By desire of Nawab Oomdut-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, Il have this day dispatched to your ad- 
dress, two Kingostanee Books translated from the Engtish—one called Ruffee-ool- Bussur, and the 
other Ruffce-col-Issaheo, Gnd beg you will kindly present them to the Society. The Ruffec-ool-Busser 
is a work not merely a translation, but some additions have been made to it from the Nawab'’s own 
observations. 


° yi I boggo remain, Sir, . 
Your most obedient servant, “~ = 
= ® -« . D. McCatrium, 
Fiyderabad, 7d Janel 844. Sub-Asst. Surgeon, N.S, 


Read the following letter and note of charges from Mr. Blyth, Curator in the 


Zoological Devetgent — 


My DEAR Srn,—I did not think to remind you this morning to send me the letters from F. 
2 and Capt, Cautley, as I wish to forward them to HufThagle as soon as I can. 
 Herewith I send the yada I promised you of the expenses of the Zoological department of 
the Museum for the year 1843, exclusive of salaries, The expenses of last month have been unusually 
Boo Moros . Co's# Rs. 200; the cost of spirits required being one of the heaviest items. It is 
_ only from October last that I have commenced regularly collecting fishes, a branch of zoology that 
_ involves the purchase of bottles and of spirit. A considerable number of sundry specimens have been 
"forwarded by me to the Honorable Company's Museum as well as to various other institutions, the 
collecting and preparation of which enhances the immediate outlay of the Society® although, in the 
sperhreitytabmen that we shall not be losers by this liberality. From the Honorable Company's 


: 1, however, to 
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previously to my taking charge of the Museum, since which time the expenses of our zoological de- 
partment have of necessity, been so much increased. 1 wish you to urge these matters tothe Presi- 
dent atour next meeting,—kindly send Wilson's and Cautley’s notes, and am 

Yours truly, 
February 6, 1644. EE. BuyvtTn,. 


Memorandum of expenses incurred in the purchase of specimens, and of sundries required for 
the preparation of them, including th® cost of shikarees and of boys Y assist the@axidermists, 
also of correspondents, &c. connected with the Zoolégical Department of the Museum for the year 


1543, 


January, bus aie s hue aan ose Co."s Hs. 122 145 om 


February, eae ree ees ee tee 5 ed Od oO wre Hi 10 e. 


March, eee des ses pes nee oo sea oe 487 18°06 

April, .. ees oes eee ean etn én ese we 3547-61-89 

May, ... ons on - ene don geil i wt, / Sa & o. 

June, ior “ei is ae ‘ia ms wi! oe LO Ra 

July, va ose * oe een o- ae _ > ~~ 158 5 3 ° 
August, sas oe ein eee os see sin — @93 4 O 
September, ... sus - wen =< “oe i) Sergei 
October, pest” abe “es den aR ie des ce 79.10.33. 8 
November, .+- wwe ae ene she = aes us . 200) 731.9 
December, ... eae oe ene ees eee bas -- 160 11 O 


12)1,495 0.0, 
. = 
Average, ... oe 103 9 © 


Add to this the cost of the new cases for the Mammalia, also two new cases4n the Bad Room, 
(holding Parrots, &q.) and the new Insect cases, © i 


‘ © 
Read the following extract from a frivate note to the Secretary: — 


““T beg to call your attention to the existénce of a volume in the Library of the College 
of Fort William, which I think might more Properly be transferred to that of the Asiatic 
Society. The volume I allude to, is the manuscript original of the transiation of the Dharma 
Shastru of Manco, by Sir W. Jones; and a gentleman who was with me at the time®@hat my eye fell 
upon this volume assured me, that he could safely pronounce it to have been written by Sir William 
himself; if such is the case, it certainly would be deposited with more propriety in the Library of a 
Society established by that distinguished individual himself, than in That of an establishment in no 
way connected with him. I have reason to believe, that there are other manuscripts connected 
with Oriental literaturo which ought to have been transferred to the Library of, the Asiatic Society, 
which are etill buried in the Library of the College of Port William.” 


The Secretary was requested to make this the subject of a special representation 
to Government. 
s ° 
Rerort oF THe Cunaton Museum or Ecoxomic Grotoor aAanp GEOLOGICAL AND 
MIngRALOGICAL DEraAaTMExTs vor January, 1844. 


Geological and Mineralogical.—Mr. Heatly has obliged ua with some minerals from Jubbulpore, 
amongat which are some quartz geodes finely coated with green earth, a specimen of crystallised 
mica, and two of zeolites, which will be additions to our cabinet as varieties. 

7 ° 
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Mr, J. Dodd of the Mint, offers for sale a collection of 200 specimens of the fossils of the older 
Possiliferous Rocks, which he procured recently from Berlin for his own researches in the neigh- 
bourhood of Agra, but does not now require, I have examined these, both with reference to the 
specimens themselves and to the prices usually charged by dealers at home, and should atrongly 
recommend their purchase, as they are really much wanted for reference. We have nothing of the 
kind in the Museum, and the price asked by Mr, Dodd, 95 Rs., is not more than the cost and charges 
of such a a from respectable dealers, 


. 
© To the Seeretagy to the Asiatic Society, 


Dean Sin,—Last year when in the Upper Provinces, I ordered from Berlin a collection of Fossils 
found in (© lower Fossiliferous Rocks, for the purpose of comparison with any I might obtain from 
the neighbourhood of Agra. The collection has just arriv@d, and as I have now no opportunity for 
applying it to the object I inf®nded, I beg leave to offer it to the Asiatic Society for the sum it has 
cost me. The collgction comprises £00 specimens, and the charge is 95 Rupees, I shall be very 
happy to send the specimens to the Society's Rooms, if you think it will be disposed to take them 
off my hands, e 

- Yours obediently, 
Dieember 23, 1543. a @ Jas, Donp. 


I may n®tice hero, Pov it belongs specially to the department, the reception of a continuation of 
Lieut, Baird Smith's paper on Earthquakes for the Journal, and it is to be hoped, that from the wide 
circulation which these valuable papers will obtain, we shall be able to draw attention to these 
singular and often awful phenomena, with which, no doubt, so many of the changes of our globe 
are connected, 

Museum of Economic Geology.—Capt. Hannay, Assam L. I., bas contributed nine specimens of 
clays from tke ‘banks of ghe Dikho River in that country. 

In séarching through our Cabinets for other mattors, I have met with a specimen of the 
beautiful green Jade, (axe-stone,) of New Zealand, to which I referred at the meeting of October, 
It is fortynately atso marked with the name and locality, "' Bigge, Suddiya,” so we know that it is 
from Assam, and thowrch only a pebble from fie river, it is to be hoped we may find the vein or mass 
of it. Our zealous member, Captain Hannay, promises me to use his best endeavours fF Yrocure 
us specimens, as also of some vary fine preci@us serpengine, which he says is to be obtained In very 
large blocks there. If these stones could reach Calcutta cheaply, they would be much prized, and 
probably valuable as exports to China, as the New Zealand Jade already is, 

Mr. Hodgson, late Resident at Kathmand®, has obliged us with a bottle of the water of the 
Gossainthan spring ab 24.500 feet of elevation in the Himalayas, Upon a hasty examination | find 
itis of a light inm®y colour, and highly fetid smell, but no peculiarly disagrecable taste beyond that of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen, and that it contains sulphuretted hydrogen in considerable quantity, and 
traces of carbonic acid. A black flakey deposit is forming in it, probably bitumen and sulphur? 

It gives no trace of iron oMlime, muriates, or sulphates, and is thus probably a mere solution of 
bituminous and sulphureous matters, It is evidently decomposing, and this with its entire inacces- 
sibility to us, render it not worth while to analyze it minutely, but I shall not fail to examine the 


. : 
Mr. Greenlaw, Secretary to the Superintendent of Marine, has obliged us with a few specimens of 


the copper ore, and another of the argentiferous lead ore of Adelaide, Australia. , 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic, Sotiety.—_Marcu, 1844. 
; : ( Wednesday Hoentng, the 6th March, 1844.) = 
2 
The usual Monthly Meeting was held on Wedn€sday evening, the 6th 

instant, at 84 e.m. The Honorable Sir H. W. Seton in the chair. 

v 

: Lieutenant Hopkinson, B. N. I., Junior Assistant to the*Comynissioner 
of Arracan, was duly elected a Member of the Soci®ty and the usual not? 
fication was ordered to be made to him. on - 


e 
The following new Members were proposed; viz. 


| B. Colvin, Esq., B. C. S., proposed by E. C. Ravenshaw, Esq. C. S., and 
a) seconded by the Secretary. 


W. Quintin, Esq. C. 5., proposed by E. C. Rayensha®, Esq. ‘c S., and 
L seconded by the Sub-Secretary. 

Read the following letter from Lady Hdd, accompanying ‘the Eloge to 
y which it refers :— * a x i 
2 To the President and Members of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 


Lady Rodd has had the pleasure of receivilfy a very gratifying letter from the Pre- 
sident and Members of the Asiatic Society; in consequence of the flattering manner 
in which the Medallion of her revered father has been received, her L&dyship begs 
to offer a copy of the Kloge lately passed on Major Rennell by the Lostitute at Paris, 
who were so well able to appreciate the value of that celebyated man. Lady Rodd 

oe, wishes to offer her sincere thanks to the President and Members of the Asiatic Society 
for their kindness in placing the Medallion in so honorable a positio®. 
Wimpole Street, 27th December, 1843. - 


Read the folowing letter from B. H. Hodgson, Esq., late Resident at 
uy, Kathmandoo :— 


s * 
H. Tonenens, Esg. Vice-President, Asiatic Society. 
On board the Hardwicke, Saugor, Feb. 9, 1844. 
Sin,—lI° request you will be pleased to convey to the President and Members of 
La ‘this Society my heartfelt regret that, never having before addressed a public body, 
\ , D 
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and being wholly unprepared for the honour and kindness lavished on ae at the 
special meeting of Tuesday last, L found myself quite unable to do justice to those 
sentiments of pride and pleasure with which the Hon’ble the President's proposal, and 
the cordial reception it met with from the mecting, inspired me. 

i cannot now hope to recover the lost opportunity of expressing my sentiments, but 
lest I should possibly seem wanting in a due sense of the distinction proposed to be 
conferred @pon me, I beg leave to say, that evesy circumstance of the meeting of 
Tuesday last, is engraved upon my Hart ; that | contemplate the idea of my bust 
being placed in the Society’s Hall as a proof of the regard and esteem of those who 
have kd®wn me so long, with inexpressible delight ; and that so long as I live, the 
welfare of ¢he Society will ever be the objects 6f my warmest wishes, and so far as 
may be, of my best endeavours. 

l have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
. B. H. Hopvesor, 
« ae Member, Asiatic Society. 


ands the following list @f Books eee and purchased during the 
last month :— 


Books received for the Meeting af the Asiatic Society, on the Ist of March, 1844. 


Journal "9f€he Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, No. VI. cpicint wh 1843. —Pre- 
sented by the Socfety. 

Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General's Office, Gateitts: for the 
mongh of January, 1844.—From Government. — | 

Naturalist’s Library, Ichthyology, v6i. VI. British Fishes. — Purgpased. 

Naturalist’s Library, Ornithology, Vol. XLV. British Birds.—Ditto. 

The Calcutta Chgistian OBserver, Match, 1844—Presented by the Editors. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural nega! No. 81, J aneiet 1844.— Ay sper cer 
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You are requested to draw on the Society for advances and charges connected with 
the work, and the Honorable the President directs me to express his strong personal 
desire that you will gratify the Society by giving this matter your best attention.— 


Cost of the bust understood to be not over Guineas 150. 
Lam, &c. 


Calcutta, 7th March, 1844. H. Toner ens, 
VicePresident and Secretary Astatic Societg of Bengut. 


Read the following letter from the Officiating Secvetay to the Government 
of India, sanctioning payment for the copies of the reprint of L#utenant 
(now Major) Leech’'s Beloochy and Brahooi Vosabulary anfl the over- 
copies of Capt. Eastwick’s Scindee Vocabulary. vd 

. 


No. 131 of 1844. yng 
From T. R. Davinson, Esg. Officiating Secretary to tte Government of India,* to 
H. Torrens, Esq. Vice President and Secretary to the Asiatic Soctely. 

Sik,—In reply to your letter dated 26th ultimo, Pam directed to inform yeu, that 
His Honor the President in Council has been pleased to pass the 

Foreign Department. two bills submitted by Mr. Ridsdale of Bishop’s College Press, 
amounting in the aggregate to Company's Rupees 124, for printing 

on account of Government, 150 copies of Lieutenant Eastwick’s Vocajulery of the 
Scindee Language, and 150 copies of Licutenant Leech’s Granffuar of the Brahuiky, 
Beloochee and Punjabee Languages. The necessary instructions will be issued through 
the Financial Department for the payment of that sum from the Gengral T reasury to 


Mr. Ridsdale’s receipt. o 
ge ~~ T. BS Davipson, 
Fort William, 24th Feb. 1844. * e 87. Sey. to the Govt. of India, 
° 
Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Royal Bombay 
Branch of the Asiatic Society :-— oe 


To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society af Bengal, Calcutta. 
e 


Sin,— With reference to my letter of the 7th September last, and by desire of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, [ have the honor to enclose bill of 
Jading of a box shipped on board the Framfee Cowayjee, @aptain Edwards, for Cal- 
cutta, containing copy of the Izashnf and Visparad, of each of which 25 copies only. 
have been lithograpped at the expense of the Society, which you “wll be so good as" 
to present to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The box also contains 72 Geoingrent 
specimens, some of which are of considerable interest. 

The enclosed separate list will be of use in assisting the Curators in the arrange- 
ment of such of these specimens as may be found to deserve a place in the Museum, 
the fossils having been named With c&tsiderable care. 

Another box will be prepared in a short time. 

» I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
= Joun G. Matcoimson, 
Bombay, Asiatic Society's Rooms, Wh Feb, 1844. Seeretary, B. BR. A. S. 
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Read the following letter from Moulmein ; the book to which it refers 
was not obtained in time for the Meeting, having been sent to the Agri- 
cultural Society by mistake. 


o To se Librarian af the Asiatic Jociety, Calcutta. 


Sin,—I do myself the honor of eaclosiag an order for a copy of the Mau)main 
Almanacgend Directory for 1844, as also for a Plan of Maulmain, which I have been 
induced to compile in consequence of there being go work of the kind here, and the 
advantage it would be lilly to confer upon the community, although a task of this 
nature is altogether out of my line of life. 

Please accept of the work for the use of the Members of the Society. ‘ 

1 have Sept it along with a few other copies to the care of Mr. Black, upon whom 


the onder is. a 


. lam, yours most obediently, 


© : 
Gro. Eyre Bare. 


« 
el 
P. S.—A few copies of the Work and Plan are sent for sale to Messrs. Ostell and 
Lepage. 


Read -the following letter from Dewan Horeemohun Sen, addressed to 
the Sub-Secretary:. — 


. ’ To H. PIDDINGTON, Esq. &c. &e. &c. 
oe pie ata 
My pear Sin.—Here is a wom compiled by Baboo Goorooprushad Roy, a very 
respectable gentleman and scholar. It isa Sarficrit and Bengalee Dictionary, or more 
properly speaking, an Encyclopedia, which has cost the author a great deal of labour 
‘and time, and much talent is, no doubg displayed in it. The opinion passed upon 
this work by the learned Pundits here is highly favourable, as they consider it not 
only a very €alented production, but particularly useful to persons learning Sanscrit 
and pure Shadhoo Bhasha Bengalee. I give him this note to you at his particular 
request ; his object being to ask the favour of the Society's helping him, if convenient, 
to print and publish it for the benefit of those who apply themselves to the study of 
eSanscrit. He thinks that you can obtain for him some subscribers in Europe, where 
Sanscrit is helde in estimation, such as France, Germany and Mngland, &c. If you 
could therefore give him a helping band, you would oblige, | 
~*~: a Yours very sincerely, 


Horestouun SEN. 
Bank of Bengal, the 14th February, 1844. 
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Read the following extract of a letter from V. Tregear, Esq., accompa- 
nying a Meteorological Table for 1843, kept at Pussewa near Jounpore. 


My pear Sia,—l have the pleasure to send you a Meteorological Register 


kept at Pussewa, (12 miles east of Jounpore,) during the Jaq 1843, which you 
may think worth putting in the Journal. 


Jounpore, 14th February, 1841. _VincanrgT nmonan. 


The Table was referred to the Editors of the J eae 
The Secretary brought to the notice of the Meeting two book®; viz. 
7. 
British Moths and British Butterflies, by Westwood and*® Humpbries, 


of which, at the request of the Zoological Curator, he recommended the 


purchase, which was sanctioned accordingly. x - 


7 
Read the following letter from the Curator Mimeralogical and Geological 
Department :-— 7 . 
H. Toxakns, Esq. Vice President and Secretary, Asiatic Society. 
Sik,—lL beg to represent to you the urgent want of two more cases for our Minera- 
logical, and two more for our Geological collections. . 
You have yourself witnessed the crowded state of our valuable Mineralogical Ca- 
binet, and [ may add, that I find it next to impossible to proceed With ethe heavy task 
of arrangement without the room in which to arrange. I ha%e large stores to add yet 
to both the Mineralogical and Comparative Geological Cabinets, for which the four 
cases now applied for will be but barely sufficient, so that even with them, the utmost 
management will be required to do justice tébur treasures. e 
f estimate the expense at about 60 Rs, each cage, probably something below it. 
* ed . fj. PippINGTON, 
Curator Afuseum Economic Geology and of 
Museum, 6th March, 1844. Mineralogical and Geological Departments. 


The purchase of the cases was sanctioned by the Bieseng: 
Read the following— 


KEFORT OF THE CURATOR MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GROLOGY AND GEOLOGICAL AND 
MINEHALOGICAL DEPARTMENTS. 

We have but little to report upon this month, having had few contributions, and my 
own time being occupied with current arrangements, and with my report on the Che- 
duba specimens, which requiring many investigations, is not yet finished, 

The Society will however hear with pleasure, the followiog letters from Govern- 
ment:— * 

No. 91. 
From T. BR. Davioson, Esa. Dio. Secretary to the Government af India, to 
H. Toanens, Esa., Secretary to the Asiatic Society, dated the 27th Jan. 1844. 


‘Sin,—With reference to the application of the Asiatic Society, bearing date the 


Home Department, Ist of July 1842, I am directed by the Honorable the l’resi- 
dena in Council to transmit to you the annexed copy, Paragraph 2, of a Despatch from 


—_ HH? —_"_ - 
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the Honorable the Court of Directors, No- 17 of 1813, dated the Ist November, to- 
gether with Captain Herbert's Geological Map of the Mountain Provinces between 
the Sutlej and Kalee therein alluded to. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. R. Davipson, 
Council Chamber , the 27th Jan. 1844. Of. Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


Extract From a Despatch Jrom the Hon'ble the Court of Directors in the Public 
Department, dated the Ist November, 1842. Nor 17. 
Answer to Letter, dated Wth July, No. 32 of 1842. 


e 
2. We enclose as a number in the packet, a copy of Captain Herbert's Geolo- 

‘. gical Map of the Mountain Provinces between the Sut- 

ale questing the Court, to send tj and Kalee; but have not thought it necessary to 
ical } Map, and 1® colored Vi ‘* incur the expense of procuring copies of the Views, 


Sen sc a whigh are large colored drawings of Scenery, and of 
no value in a scientific point of view. 
(True Extract,) 
T. R. Davipson, 
Off7. Secy. to the Govt. of India, 
° 

lL have now the gratification of exhibiting the Geological Map to which it refers, 

and of congratulating the Society upon its having been able, through the kind atten- 
tion of Ggvyernment and the Honorable the Court of Directors, to render to the me- 
mory of one of their most zealous ‘Members, and most earngs,..and laborious 
Indian men of science, Captain Heqbert, full, though tardy justice; and in doing this 
also, it may claim gt the same time tO have r@ndered a most essential service to 
the cause of geological science, in giving to the world a connected Geological 
Map of this part of our great mountain barrier ; for however deficient it necessarily 

is in details, and .howeyer much there may remain to be filled up, we have 
still here suchea leading sketch of its main features by a scientific explorer, as 
will be invaluable to future observers ; and I cannot better illustrate’ this opinion, than 

by requesting the attention of the Meeting to our two Geological Maps of England, The 
one but a little further improved than that of William Smith, the father of English 
Ggology, after twenty years of assiduous and unassisted labour; and the other, Mr- 
Greenough’s, the freits of the combined knowledge and labours of all the geologists of 
England in twenty years more. It will be seen from these two examples how valua- 
ble, and in fact how indispensable, these preliminary sketches, like the first chalk or 
aly charcoal Ames: of the ‘Painter, are to the production of a finished work ; “and finally, we 
shall now, ait ist to be hoped, completely rescue Cap(pin Herbert’s labours from 
oblivion, (and + even ‘heek misrepresentation,) and render justice to the liberality of 
of India of that period in undertaking this ue and most useful 
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Rajmehal Canal is to pass, with the supposed limits of the Gangetic Alluvium. I donot 
know if any Geological Report was made on this interesting tract of country, but shall 
not fail to enquire and to obtain its publication if possible.* 


Mr. Black has obliged us with a Report on, and impressions from, the Lithographic 
Stones sent down by Captain Shortrede. 


H. Pippinegon, Esa. a © 


. 

Dean Sin,—lIn reply to your note of this morning | beg to inform you, that Mr. 
Blechyniden has received the copy of the Moulmain Almanac intended for the Asiatic 
Society’s Kooms; and with reference to the Stones, | haye pleasure in frwarding two 
proofs taken off from impressions on each, but regret much I cannot give you so favor- 
able an account of them as some of the former ones, as I find N on }, 2, 3, 4,5, G and 
7 too soft, and No. 8 too hard, more resembling marble. This last y one ofthe two you 
left with me, before those you left in the box. The hitthe blue piece is by far too soft. 

Asiatic Lithographic Press, ", rr Tuos. Brads. 
No. 3, Hare Street, 4th March, 1844. ° 


It would thus appear, that none of these are aaua) to the former fine spe%imen, as 
might well occur when a number are taken at random from a heap of fragments 
quarried for building purposes; for in the German quarries also it is only from certain 
beds near Munich that the fine Stones are procured, and it is to this that, in part, their 
high price is owing. This matter however, is well worthy of aspecial rec@éminendation to 
Government from the Society, since we are certain that a really good Stone exists, 
and have so near the spot an active, intelligent and zealous co-operator, like Captain 
Shortrede. . 

1 L have added to of collections speciméns of the commom Getaadias Stone of 
the Bazar, with the powder of which all the cugting, i iain and polishing work 
of precious Stones is performed; ePen the iamond is*averred go be cut and polish- 
ed by it, and it seems certain, that the use of Diamond powder is not known to the 
natives; or if known, that its expense prevgnts its adoption, or that the Indian lapidary 
finds his own process practically the best. 

1 find upon trial that the Corundum, would certainly ent: every ” thine: below the Sap- 
phire in hardness, and no doubt polish the Sapphire, and I believe that if better known 
in Europe, it would be found of high value in the arts, and in many instances, 
(1 speak here upon very competent authority, ) reduce the prices of many very expen- 
sive processes, such as that of grinding hard steel pivots and platgs, gems for lenses gnd 
the for which only Diamond powder can now be used, and the expense of this is 
often, completely a prohibition on its employment, or adds enormously to the cost of the 
article. Lbave placed upon the table from our own collection nine specimens of the 
Stone, beginting with the Emery of Naxos, and ending with the crystallised rose 
Corundum of Ceylon. = ~ - 





Pow! ‘Thave since learned from Colonel Forbes that no Geologist was attached to the Survey. Bor- 
ings were made, and wells sunk along the line, and a series of specimens also collected from the 
adjacent rocks, 6wf it is wot known what became of them ! 


\ ile 
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I have recommended a gentleman in this line of business, who left Calcutta a short 
time ago on the Hindostan, to take home a quantity of these stones for trial, and I have 


also ordered a quantity of them to be sent to England, 
H. Pippincron, 


With reference to the suggestion of the Ouratoron the subject of Captain Shortrede’s 
Lithographic Stones, the Secretary was requested to address Government on the part 
of the Sociem to that effect. ’ . 

For all the foregoing presentations amd communications the best thanks 


of the Soaiety was voted. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society.—Arnit, 1844. 
( Wednesday Evening, the 3rd Aprit, \BAb) e 


i 
The usual Monthly Meeting took place on Wednesday evening, the 3rd 


of April. The Honorable théPresident in the chair- = 


The following new Members were ballotted for aud declared duly ecleeted:— 


B. Colvin, Esq. C. 5S. . 
W. Quintin, Esq. C. 5. e 


The usual communications were ordered tagbe made to them. s 


The following list of Books presented and purchased was read :— 


Books received for the Meeting of the Asiatic Society, on the 3rd of April, 1844. 


Annaler for Nordiske Oldkyndigheid, 1840-41 and 1842-43. Kjobenharne Presented 
by the Society of Northern Antiquarians, 2 Nos. 

The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, J ce to October, 1843, tree by the 
Editor. be 

Mégoire sur leo écouverte de L’ A merique, nee Charles Christiah Rafn. chpedibace: 
1843, Presented by the Society of een Se 


London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, third @eries, No. 151-152, 


October 1843. From the Editors. 
Journal Asiatique ou Recucil de Mémoire, quartiéme série, tome 1, No. 4, Avril. 
No. 5 Mai tome 11, No. 7-8, Jullietet Aout. Presented by the Society. 
Royal Asi: tic Society of Great Britain and Ireland Anniversary’ Meeting and 
wentiet ual Report of the Council. London, 1843. Presented by the Society. 
List ° \ Committees, &c. of the Hoyal Asiatic Sgciety of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1843. Presented by the Society. 
“Die Kénigliche Gesellschaft fr Nordische Alterthumskunde.*Jahresyersammlung, 
1842. Copenhagen. Presented by the Society of Northern Antiquarians. 
Leitfaden zur Nordischen Alterthumskunde, Copenhagen, 1837. Presented by the 
Society of Northern Antiquarians. 
The Oriental Christian Spectat , second series, March 1844, vol. v. No. 3, Editor. 
Bullétin de la Société de Géographje, deuxieme série, tome xix. Paris, 1843, From 
the Society. 
Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, vol. iv, Part s, 1843, No. 93. Pre- 
sented by the Society. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1843, No. 22. From the Soviety. 
RoyakSociety of Northern Antiquarians, Copenhagen, 6 Nos, Presented by the Society. 
K 





wi porbaait fe the, Honorable an: Deputy Governor of Bengal, the r 
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The Yacna of the Parsis inthe Zend language, but GujarGtf character, with a Gujarht 
translation, paraphrase and comment, by the late Framji Aspandearji. From the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Bispard of the Parsis in the Zend language, but Gujaratf character, with a Guja- 
rati translation, paraphrase and comment, by the late Framji Aspandearji. From the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

Notice Historique sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de M. Ic Major Rennell, par M. le Baron 
Walckenaer. From the Author. . 

Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, for the 
month of February 1844. From the Surveyor Geaeral’s Office, 

Transactions of the Royal Stciety of Edinburgh, vol. xv, part 111, From the Society. 

Journal des Sayagts. Paris, Jutliet et Aout 1843. Purchased. 

The History ofthe Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, translated by Pascal de Gay- 
angos, vol, 11. *Printed for the Asiatic Society by the Oriental Translation 
Rund. 

Les Sultans Mamlouks de Makrixe, tome tH, libt. Printed for the Asiatic Society 
by the Griental Translation Fupd. 

The Cafcutta Christian Observer, April 1844. New series, vol. v. No. 52. Presented 
by the Editors. 

Pritchard’s Natural History of Man. London, 1843. Purchased. 

Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, by J. C. Prichard, vols. 1, 11, 101, 
Purchas&.* 

Mémoires de la Sociéte Koyale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1840-43, Section Asiatique. 
Copenhagen, 1843, 


. S i 
Read the following letter fron? the Society's London Agents, Messrs. 
Allen and Co. :— ie e ‘ 
~ . 


H. Tornens, Esq. Secretary tothe Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Sir,—We have the pleasure to ackndWledge ths receipt of your favor of the 17th 
November last, endlosing a bill of lading for six cases of books, which are to be for- 
warded as addressed, and we are requested to transmit receipts for the same to the So- 
ciety. We shall have much pleasure in attending to your instructions. We doubt 
if we shall be able to obtaim receipts for all the cases, but if we can assure the Society 
that they are duly delivered, we conclude that will be quite satisfactory. 


* London, newey™ 18.44. ‘ 
_ W. H. AtcEN and Coy 


Read the following correspondence with reference to the tgansfer of the 
Buchanan MSS. and Drawings from the Botanic Garden to the pong of 
¢ . 
the ‘Society :— — er - Wa "i 4 ¢ ‘é 


| ‘The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Home Department. 


» Sin} ead illkucled on’ tive’ part OF the Asiatic Society of Bengal to beg, that you 
peetful request 








| 
- 
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of its Members, that His Honor will be pleased to order the Buchanan Drawings and 
MSS. now deposited at the H.C. Botanic Garden to be placed in the Society's 
Library. 

The vast amount of knowledge in almost all its branches, relating to India, contained 
in these volumes, and the great expenditure to Government at which it was obtained are 
well known, while it is not less notorious, that partly from non-publication and partly 
from its almost entire inaccessibifity as now deposited, this noble monumemtof the soli- 
citude of the Government of India for thedevelopment of its resources has been hitherto 
a sealed book tothe public. Jn order to remedy, however late, this long existent evil, 
the Society begs earnestly to press upon his Honor’s consideration the ad@antage that 
may arise from placing such resources within the reach ofall who may esire to profit 
by them; and this His Honor may perhaps incline to allow, might be best done by 
placing the drawings and documents above alluded to for general reference in the 
Museum of the Society; where they will be available to its officeys in the several de- 
partments of science for reference and comparison. = | 

The Society would engage to make use of this valfabie material for the p&dlic 
benefit, adding to the value of its own publications by selections from the»mass of the 
Buchanan documents, which it is hoped His Hon may gratify the Society by plac- 
ing in its charge and custody, 

H. Toraens, 
Vice-President and Secretary, Asiatic Society. 
*» * 


No. 798. 2 


From Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the Vice-President and 
Secretary, Asiate Society. - 
eo ® —— “ 

Sia,—With reference to your letter of the 2th January last, 1 am directed to 
transmit the enclosed copy of one fiom the Saiciating Superintendent of the Honor- 
able Company's Botanic Garden, No. 10, of the 13th ultimo, and to intimate, that his 
Honor the Deputy Governor has no objeqjion to allow the Buchanan Drawings and 
Manuscripts to be temporarily deposited in the Library of ghe Agiatic Society, on the 
conditions therein stated, and has given directions to that Officer todorward them to 
you accordingly. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
e A-Turnmurr, « 
Under-Secretary to the Government af Bengal. 


Dated Fort William, 2th March, 1844. 
. . No. 10. 


From W. Garritu, Esa.“Ogg.*Supt. H. C. Botanic Garden, to A. Tuxnnvct, 
Esa, Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


Sin,—I bave the honor of acknowledging the receipt of a letter from the Secretary 
to the Asiatic Society to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Home Depart- 
ment, on which I am desired to report, 
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2. It appears to me that there can be no objection to placing these very valuable 
Manuscripts and Drawings in the custody of the Asiatic Society, until such time as that 
Society shall have completed their publication or copies of them. But I think it 
should be understood, that this institution is the proper place of their permanent deposit, 
it being that of the Manuscripts and Drawings of Dr. Roxburgh, as it ought to be of 
those of all other Superintendents.* In this manner only can the series be kept com- 
plete, and ed@th series ogo in this manner only guid’ Government to an opinion of the 
relative merits of the Superintendents it" permits to bold thie high scientific appoint- 
ment. Tothis the almost entire inaccessibility alluded toin the Secretary's letter 
cannot be objected, that assuredly was never contemplated by Government, and has 
net existed sfice 1836, when it was removed by Dr. McClelland, and Government 
having shewn its anxiety to secure ready publication of documents, it assuredly can- 
not again be restored. 

3. It wowld have been very desirable that this application had been made to Govern- 
ment when the fact of the Drawings and Manuscripts being here was first made known. 
For since that, 1 believe, the Society has been the means of making known zoological 
labours which would, had the Society’s attention then been attracted prominently to 
these Manuscripts, &c. have beef’ found to have been anticipated by Dr. Buchanan. 
The Society at this period cannot attach priority to the works of Buchanan, 

4. It also appears to me desirable, that if Government decides on lending these 
Manuscripts and Drawings to the Society, it should be on the engagement proffered by 
the Society ip the last paragraph of the Secretary's letter, and in exclusion of para- 
graph 2d, otherwise @ stigma will be attached to this institution, which, as it is a 
public institution of Government, endowed in a liberal manner, and presumably 
tuperintended ina liberal and open manner, it cannot in se be considered to merit. 

%. Pending the reggipt of his Honor’ #final instructions, I shall construct a complete 
catalogue of the Manuscripts and the Drawings to be retained here for the informflion 
of Government. F . bad . 





I have, &c. 
Honorable Company's Botanic Garden, (Signed) W. Gairrirn, 
13th February, 1844. . QGy- Superintendent. 
Faget 


(True Copy,) A. Toanaure, 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


. 
2 ' 
+ The Secretary ecalled the attention of the Mecting to the alteration 
¢ > e iy 
which had been made in the height of the pedestals on which the busts 
were placed; three of them having been reduced and the*busts placed 
upon them for inspection. The alteration was @pproved of. = 
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Read the following letter addressed to the Sub-Secretary, by the Kev. 
J. J. Moore, Secretary, Agra School-Book Society :— 


No. 1672. 
H. Pinpincrom, Esa. Asiatic Society's Rooms, Caleutia. 

My posan Sin,—Kindly exguse the trouble | am giving you, yut will “you 
send me a copy of all the Hindi and Sanscru works the Asiatic Society may have for 
sale. They are intended fora Native Priftce, and it is particularly requested, that each 
copy be neatly bound. They are intended for Maharaja Tukbt Sing of Merwar. Maps 
in Hindi or Sanscrit would be afso most acceptable. Por the expensqwhich may be 
incurred, I shall be responsible to the Society. It would” be desirable if they could be 
forwarded under a frank, and as this privilege is allowed to Goverament Edacational 
Establishments, probably in a case like the present, a similar indulgence would be 
granted. At all events do not let this be a bar to the transmission Of the books for the 
Rajah. 

Lintend to publish an edition of the Rekha Ganita, in ‘at Sanecrit Version of Euclid 
by Raja Savai Jai Sing. I understand there is a copg in the Society's Rooms which had 
been corrected by the late Jas. Prinsep; it would aid me very much could it be pro- 
cured for the purpose of collating my MSS. with it. 

2th March, 1844. J. Moons, 
Secretary, Agra Schoul- Book Society. 

P. S.—Kindly also favour me with afew copies of the listof the Sctiety’s Books 
which may be for sale. 


The Sanscrit works published by the Society were ordered to be for- 
wardel, bound"as requested. Upon inquiry it does not appear that the 
MSS. alluded to is in the Socfbty's sSicsny’s the only aopy ofthe Rekha 
Ganita, being one by Jaganath Pandit ; but it was subsequently ascertained 
that thie valuable copy of the Rekha Ganita, alluged to by Mr. Moore, 
was in the Library of the College of Fort Willam, and he*was informed 
that a copy would be sent him if desired. 

A recommendation of the purchase of several works, and a proposal to 
‘purchase a female Gayal now at Chittagong, were submitted by the Zoolo- 
gical Curator, which last was authorized. 

Read theefollowing letter from J. W. Roberts, Esq. accompanying the 
specimens alluded to:—, =. 

H. Prppinetons, Esea- 


Dear Stn,—! have the pleasure to send you for the Asiatic Society, a few Locusts 
of the legion that did so much mischief to the past reason's indigo crop. They are 
from Nudjuffghur, near Cawnpore. 


-? 
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When at the Museum a few days ago, I did not perceive amongst the natural curio- 
silies any specimen of this enemy to the vegetable kingdom, and they may not there- 
fore prove unworthy of reception. 

Calcutta, 13th March, 1844, J. W. Ronerrs. 
No. 14, Writers’ Buildings. 


P.S.—L send them | as received, i siphts Sh in Cognac brandy. 


Read the following letter from J. OWen, Esq., accompanying the Arms 
presented“by that gentleman :— 


« 


e 
To H. Torrens, Esa. Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

Sin,—lI have the honor to forward herewith certain arms taken from the chiefs who 
were creatifg the disturbances at Ningroo during the past year. No. 1 isa Naga Dao, 
and No. 2 a Singphoe one, 

The ony: $ acceptgnce*of the same will confer honor on 


Yours faithfully, 
On in River, 19th Afarch, 1844. J. Owan. 


Kepout or the Cunaton Museum or Economic Geo.tocy anp GeoLogica. 
AND MingeatocicaL DerantMENTs, FOR THR MONTH OF Mancn. 
. 
© 





Our zealpus correspondent Captain Newbold, Assistant to the Commissioner, Kurnool, 

Geological and Mineraf>- has sent us from Beypoor, near Calicut, g specimey of the 
gical. lignite of tie beds of that locality which, he thus describes, 

“* By to-day’s barghy I have the pleasure to “forward to the Society a specimen of 
the lignite from a bed of considerable extent in the laterite sandstone near Beypoor, 
mm the vicinity of Calicut, on the Westerg Coast, discovered by myself in 1840, It is 
associated with sulghur, gulphates of alumina, iron, retinasphalt and mineral coal. 
The shales immediately in contact have a rarely perceptible dip, are black, car- 
bonaceous and aluminous, and contain scattered spangles of mica. The bed of 
lignite itself is from one to _three feet thick, and can be traced about halfa mile up 
the river. General Cullen Tecently writes me, that he now sees much of this carbona- 
egous deposit in Travancore, and that it is very extensive. It exhibits itself in beds 
of black clay and lignite of considerable thickness in the laterite cliffs along the W. 
Coast from Quilon to Venkully. Deposits of the same kind occur about the same 
level at the distance of two or three miles inland." . 

We have to acknowledge from Government, a further addition to our knowledge of 
the Cheduba group in a report from Lieut. Hopkinspn, Assistant Commissioner, 
| Arracan, who was also sent by the Commissioner, Capt. Bogle, to examine the spot 
where the Voleanic Island had appeared, and who, though he unfortunately was not 
acquainted with Mineralogy or Geology, has most zealously fulfilled his mission. His 
report will be in és lies Sene Lean reine hee tbat Sareea of his spect- 
ane sr of very. comnideenlla inate tg ; lag SH 78 gee 
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The following are the letters from Government and from Mr. Coim- 

missioner Bogle :— 
No. 687. 

From Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society. 

Sik,—I am directed to transmit to you, copy of a letter from the Commissioner of 
Arrakan, No, 453, dated the léth December last, and of its enclosures, relative to the 
visit paid by Lieut. Hopkinson, the Senior Assistant at Sandoway, to the site of the 
Volcanic Island which recently appeared for a time to the south-east of Zheduba, to- 
gether with a box containing the geological specimens referred to in the fourth para- 
graph of Capt. Bogle’s letter. > - 

Creit Buandon, 


Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
Fort William, llth March, 1844. P > ' 


ad 
?> 


> 
(Copies. No. 453.) 4 


> 
From Capt. A. Bocur, Commissioner in Arracan,to T. R. Davinson, Esa, Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal, General Department. 


Sik,—Capt. Williams, Senior Assistant Commissioner in charge of Kamree and 
Cheduba, having ina letter dated I lth August 1843, No, 1828, copy of which is annexed, 
intimated to me that a volcanic eruption had occurred off the 5S. end of * Pulse Island’’ 
in the end of July last, and that an Island had been formed on the spot, without however®™ 
conveying to me any of the particulars, | considered it proper to write to him imme- 
diately to furnish me with the fullest information on the subject. — > A 

2. Inreply 4e acquainted me, that it was wholly impracticableto approach ‘* FPalse- 
Island” during the S. W. Monsoon, and that theslifficulties opposed to all communi- 
cation with ‘Flat Island’’ or ** Regw?ng,"’ froth whence che eruptigns had been observ- 
ed, were of such a nature, as to preclude the hope of being able to obtain any further 
information before the close of the rains. , 

3. As both the above islands are exposed to the full force of the Mousoon, and are 
surrounded by innumerable dangers, it appeared to me by no means justifiable to en- 
danger life by endeavouring to conduct any inquiries prior to the termination of the 
tempestuous season; but in the month of October, I determined to depute Lieut. Mop- 
kinson, Junior Assistant Commissioner, an officer of much intelligence and enterprize, 
to visit the site of the reported eruptions as soon as the state of the weather in the Bay 
of Bengal would admit of his proceeding tosea in oneof the small Government Schoon- 
ers belonging to this province, and on the 2Ist of that month, | accordingly addressed 
him letter No. 839, of which a copy is appended. 

4. Immediately on its receipt, Lieut. Hopkinson proceeded to the spot, and having 
made a full and diligent ipquiry regarding the interesting circumstances reported, 
and taken a survey of ** False-Island,’’ he has now favored me with a report under date 
the 25th ultimo, No. 86, of which I beg leave to transmit a copy, together with his 
Map of the * False Island,"’ for submission to the Houorable the Deputy Governor 
of Bengal; and by the next trip of the ** AmAerst,"" L shall not fail to forward the 
diffegent geological specimens which accompanied Lieut. Hopkinson's report, 
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. As the newly created island, which, even if it had really existed, could never I 
Sees have been any thing more than a mass of rock, has disappeared, and no 
apparent change has been occasioned by the eruptions, Lieut. Hopkinson found but 
little worthy of mention; but L nevertheless feel greatly indebted to him for the promp- 
titude with which he repaired to the spot, and for the very satisfactory manner in which 
be bas completed the duty entrusted to him, and L trust that his reportand map will 
meet with Et Honor’s approval. e 

6. Lam aware that much of the intereSt which attached to these volcanic eruptions 
may have ceased on the return of the “ Ganges" Steamer from her recent visit to this 
coast, but still I think it due to Lieut. Hlopkinsop, that the endeavours previously 
made by him {o collect the gullest information regarding them, should be submitted to 
the Deputy Governor, and that his Honor should be satisfied, that such remarkable 


changes are not regarded with indifference here. 
A. Bocce, 


Arracan Velonertan Office, Akyab, 16th Dec, 1843. Commissioner in Arracan. 
© es 
a No. 1lSZs. 


. 


.* To Captain A. Boarf, Commissioner in Arracan and Akyab. 


-Sin,—! have the honor to acquaint you, that the Soogree of “ Flat Island’”’ reports, 
that on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, a Voleano broke out a short distance, 
(30 bamboos, 360 feet,) he mentions, south of ‘ False Island,”’ and that a new Island 
has been forined on the grat. 


Arracan S. 4. Commer". s. Office, Ramree, D. Witviams, 

The Lith August, 1813. Senr. Asst, Commissioner. 

. pr fel . | (True Copy.) (Signed) A. Bocuse, 
——_ ° Commniesjonsy in Ayracan. 


From the Rev. Mr. Barbe Roman Catholicg Missionary at Chittagong, we have 
received a box of Specimens of the ferruginous sandy breccias, conglomerates anil 
concretions of that place, some of them much resembling those sent up, I think, in 18388, 
by Mr. Sconce, Magistrate of that districl and of petrified wood and lignite from the 
same quarter, | We have hiortunately no details of the locality with these specimens. 

From the Bombay Branch R. A. 5S. Society, we have Teceived a second box of 72 
Myscum of Economic specimens for this department, and ‘for that of Mineralogy and 

Geology. A athe for which our bask thanks are due. As the list is instruc- 


' ere + 


List of ee oop, Bicones Rs Western India, presented to the Museum of the 
Y Asiatic | Society, Calcutta, 2 2d series. vats 


No, aie » . Galcedony with Calespar, Salisienll mas? ana tn 


“ep $Retk a°* Altered sandstone, Kattiawar,. | ial oy J. been og” 
a oe oe Jasper, Waukaneer, dito = ..°% 





ee oe ‘From near Rajcote, ditto, Grin : . 
» D fue _ Altered sandstone, Waukaneer, MUO or ® pring | o.¥ aq 2 9 
fot Gn ay. Mae gue) oF wh ees : is built, Man- 
“la >: oi Jalwa. 2. ear a 
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No. 7 to 8. 


4. 
10 to 29. 
30 to Si. 


32. 
33. 
4. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39 to 42. 
43 to 45. 
46 to 47. 
45, 
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Basalt from between Mandoo and Mhow. 
Calespar from Basalt, between Malwa and Mhow. 
Minerals from between Mandoo and Mtow. 
Basalt, Mazagon, Bombay. ‘This takes a good polish, and is used for 
pedestals of statutes, &c, 
From Balmeer hill. 
+ Ditto. ad 
As Ditto. . 
,. hear Balmeer. 
Gypsum, near Kalmeer. 
From Vindiah hills. * ® 
From whitish Basalt Rock, Parell, Bombay. 


o 

Kecent formation, Allibaugh, Angria, Colaba. 

Ditto ditto. . = 4 

Ditto ditto. re - 
Basalt, ditto, . 

Piece of Rock from near Bbhooj. 


Basalt, Mazagon, Bombay. Laumonite with large crystals df Calespar, 
and globules of Prehnite scattered through the Laumonitee By 
J. E. Malcolmson, Esq. 

Ditto. Laumonite penetrating Calcspar and terminating in it, with the 
usual crystalline form, by ditto. pis 

Nummutlite limestone. Cutch. “* 

Indurated clay containing Paludina Deccanensis, Physa Prinsepii. 
Geol. Trans. vol. v, pl. 47. Altered into a basaltic Iqpking rock. 
Saugor. ° > 

Indurated clay (fresh water.) Ghgrri, foot of Nalchah Ghaut, (Vindiah 
hills,) between Mandoo afd Mhow. ® 

Indurated clay from Gharri, near Mandoo, with Melania Quadri- 
lineata. = 

Indurated clay with tertiary Lacustrine fosgils. Gharri, foot of Nalchah 
Ghaut, northern escarpment of Vindiah mountains, between Mandoo 
and Mhow. . 

Cast of Physa Prinsepii, &c. Gharri, near Mandoo. 

Physa Prinsepii, compressed. Gharri, fear Mandoo, see Dr, Voysey 
on Gawilghur, As. Res. vol. xvii, p. 187. | 

Melania, quadri-lineata. Geol. Trans. vol. v, pl.47. Gharri. 

Cast of Melania, quadri-lineata. Ditto, 

Cast of Paludina Deccanensis. Gharri. 

Cypris Subglobosa. Gharri. Geol. Trans. vol. v, pl. 47, fig. 4. 

Paludina Deccanensis, Chara Malcolmsonii, Cypris Cylindrica, and 
‘Subglobosa. Munnoor Deccan, Geol, Trans. vol. v, pl. 47. 

Variety of Caleedony from the Vindiah hills. 

From the Bund of Arrore, Scinde. 

Flint, pounded and burned, and worked for the formation of painted 
tiles, &c. at Hydrabad, Scinde. Sir Alexander Burnes. 

Fr 
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No, 68, Flint for Pottery, west of the’ Indus opposite Hydrabad, Scinde. Sir 
Alexander Burnes. 
» 69, Believed to be the pounded flint, No. 68, used in pottery. From Sir 
Alexander Burnes’ collection, but the label lost. 
fe. 403 Natron, Scinide. Sir Alexander Burnes. 
eer | © Sand of the Indus, label lost. Sir A. Burnes’ collection. 
* er © “ Laumogite, Mazagon, Bombay, 
. foul G. MALcCoLoMson, 
Bombay, Oth February, 1844. Secretary, B. B. RR. A. 8. 
2 
x . 


PaRSENtas ion oF A Sipver Stanvisu ro H. Tornnens, Esa. 


When the , Gealogical Curator had concluded his portion of the businessof the evening, 
the President, The*Hon'ble W. W. Bird, rose and addressed the Mceting as follows. 
Before we proceed farther, | gish to draw your attention, gentlemen, tothe beautiful 
specimen of Indian workmanship lying on the table in the shape of a silver inkstand, 
which is intended as a testimonia, to Mr, ‘Torrens, from his associates of the Asiatic 
Society, expressive of the deep sense entertained by them of his distinguished services. 
It will be in the recollection of many here present that about the commencement of 
last year, he was obliged, for reasons then stated, to resign the office of Secretary 
which he had for some time held with so much credit to himself, and so much advantage 
to the Societ, 4nd it was on that occasion that this testimonial was voted to him, which, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Piddington, has assumed the form of the very tasteful 
‘object now before us, and on which no pains or expense have been spared to render it 
worthy of Air. Tofrens’ acceptance. 

As few can have tHe opportunity of examining this elegant speciffen ofelndign 
manufacture, | will shortly describest, apd I cannot do so more appropriately than in 
the words of Mr. Pidslington, who has kindly fayored me with a memorandum on the 
subject. 

‘* Thestyle,’’ he says, ‘‘ of the testimonial » Moorish, (Arabesque, ) chosen as the most 
appropriate one in yeferegce to Mr. Torrens” able and spirited translation of the 
Arabian Nights,» (the Alif Leila,) dedicated by. him to the Asiatic Society; the only 
translation of that classic work which has exactly painted to the English reader in 
his own language, and with Pad colours of his: own imagination, the minds and the life 
of the children of the > Kast- 

us “ ltis placed on a \asement of Diawi-voak of which the pattern is the Shamrock, in 
alltision to Mr. Torsens’ L[rish origin, ‘The frosted wreath above this basement 
is composed ‘of the rose (Persia,) the Lotos (India, ) and the Jessamine ( Arabia.) ‘These 

| nature. All the other decorations are from the glhambra, or 
que at Cordova, two of the ‘wonderfal and inimitable monu- 
>t oe ed gonstruct them as Jessous” wo 
le 5 of sci , literature and the arts, as 
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its being m itselfa curious and a solitary instance of the practice ofan art forbidden 
in the Koran, by Mahomedan artists. It is one of those unique and precious monuments 
which the arts have given to History and to Poetry, at the sight of which a thousand 
associations with the annals of a whole nation, (the European Arabians,) now extinct, 
are awakened in the mind. IL need not remark here, that every page of these annals 
from the landing of El Tarikb to the glories of the Ommiyades, the winding sheet of 
Abderahman, the conquest of Granada, and the dismal farewell of the heart-broken 
Moors to their terrestrial paradise the Vega of Granada, is pre-eminently the classic 
romance of History: of which the Fountain of the Lions is still the talismgn. 

** Tt was the beautiful custom af the Arabs of old to adorn their public and private 
buildings, and even their weapons and domestic furniture? with inscriptions allusive to 
their purposes, or suggestive, or laudatory, of great, and good, agd useful works and 
thoughts, whether religious or secular. We have in ourtribute adopted this custom 
also, and while we haye appropriated one tablet to commemorate our gift, we have, in 
the Arabic inscription on the opposite compartment, » y . se «gi 

, . . ; >. 


BMS Le Si} gamle YL - 
GH erie erle ASS, heit.coama 


of which the paraphrase may be rendered — "> -é 


. 
4 


77 fF 


“"¥ 


"« There ls HO fountain like the mind, 
“ There is no water clearer than Truth, 


| , 
coyveya). an #phqism of which no one better than Mr. Torrehs can appreciate the 
hidden meaning:”’ |. . °- gt a ee i ; 
Such is the testimonial, and ip presenting it to Mr. Torrens on t#e part of the Society, 
I beg to assure him, that it affords me the most sincere gratification to be their Te- 
presentative on the occasion, and the chaanel of communicating to him a token of 
estimation so, well deserved. I beg also to assure bim on thei part, and likewise on my 
own, of the satisfaction we feel at his having been so obliging as to resame the sittiation 
in which the services, Now So inadequately acknowledged, were rendered by him, and 
their conviction, that the Society of which he ts so distingyished a member, will be in- 
debted to him for still furtherservices, and that he will earn for himself, by the exer- 
tion of his eminent talents, still further testimonials of theireesteem and approba- 
tion. , “aus 71 _ wl ny Ww . ou 
chaps t scart; « oki - ie ' in 9 ne * 
Mr. Torrens then rose, and replied in nearly the fhemas > ra agp 
imei ; sf i 2 " ' ' > ' 
Honorable Sir, and Gentlejien, my Fellow-members of this Society.—1 will not in or- 
dinary phrase attempt to speak of embarrassment in now rising to address you. My 
gratification is too heartfelt and sincere to admit ofany such sensation, and under its 


= 


influence A will endeavour to express on the spur of the moment my thanks to you for 


this splendid, and to me, inestimable testimonial. If I ‘do not do ‘so in set terms, you 


- : ‘ * “te. 7 
ect wee > a eae - 
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must pardon me, for I have felt myself unable to write a set-speech in anticipation of 
this high honor now conferred, and I have therefore judged it best to trust to the Spon- 
taneous utterance of the heart, if | may so say, which sometimes by its truth gives 
weight and dignity to even the sorry phrases of a speaker but little practised. 

Gentlemen, the first and most anxious desire of every man, who has in any sort ad- 
dicted miresels to literary pursuits, is the thirst for literary distinction. This L have 
felt in common with theusands a thousargl times better qualified to earn, and to de- 
serve it, than L ever bave been, or could everbe, but My position offered to me little 
expectation gf being at any time able to achieve it. The days are passed when men 
engaged in thig country as public servants, could without any dereliction of duty en- 
joy the luxuries of lettered Ase, aud follow steadily up their literary labours, or their 
plans of historical er scientific research, pari passu with the performance of their offi- 
cial functions. The calls of office have greatly multiplied as was natural they should 
do, with the egtens’n and consolidation of the British power in this country, and the 
enjoyment of that leisure whigh enabled a Jones, a Colebrooke, or a Wilford to enrich 

“ oursum of knowledgeeby the valuable results of their researches, can be no longer 
hoped for by those who have succgeded them. It may be said there were giants in 
those days, and doubtless few have since appeared who could rival or compete 
with the galaxy of able, and learned orientalists, whose labours in the early days of 
this Society rendered its name illustrious in the scientific world of Europe,—who led 
to the foundation of the Asiatic Societies of London and of Paris,—nay, wore, who 
brought aboyt “that tasts for the study of Sanscrit literature, which in Germany parti- 
cularly has led to discoveries in philology, and in the history of nations as traceable 
thereby, not less invaluable than unexpected. 

In additson to the disadvantage above alluded to, I had in taking the office of your 
Secretary, the discourhging example of what in this enervating cligatesover-gxertion 
in literary, combined with official labeurs, will effect, in the person of my esteemed and 
lamented friend and@predecessor, James Prinsep. ® Where such a mind was unequal to 
support the strain, | felt how idle and absurd it would be in any one less qualified for the 
struggle by varied ability, and copious ini@rmation, to attempt to venture on it. I 
therefore determined,instegd of endeavouring at something new, to work out to the 
best advantage,¢he unemployed and unillustrated treasures of our various collections, 
and, conscious of my incapacity save in superficial attainments on a limited field, I 
decided on attempting to obtain the services, and superintend the labours of men really 
competent in distinct branches of science. Our then President, Sir Edward Kyan, 
warmly supported my @iews, the local Government, to its honor be it spoken, came 
forward with liberat’ and timely aid, while the Honorable the Court of Directors 
consented to uphold us in that spirit of munificence which it has often evinced in 
matters of science. Thus, Gentlemen, I found shortly afterwards associated with me, 
our curators, Messrs. Piddington and Blyth, and while L laboured to convert the Jour- 

nal, (then my property,) into Journal of Genera] Scignce in accordance with the 
plan laid down by Sir William Jones on instituting this Society, instead of attempting 
_ chiefly to work out in it the doubtful problems of antiquarian research,—while I was 

occupied in procuring material for our Transactions,—in arranging and digesting our 
ords, and in providing {or the printing and publication of Oriental works (and I more 
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particularly allude to the reprint of the three first volumes of the Fatwa-i-Alumgeceri) 
—these gentlemen busied themselves on the one hand in re-arranging our geological 
and mineralogical collections, then to all appearance in hopeless confusion, and in 
classifying them by catalogues recovered from the disordered mass of our papers,— 
and on the other in re-stocking—I may say, in creating—our Museum of Zoology- 
If our relations with other scientific bodies have been renewed, and enlarged,—if 
the name and character of our Society has keen worthily maintained—il we are now 
possessed of a Museurn which taken in c®junction with our Library, and our antiqua- 
riau treasures, places this Society first as a scientific body in the dependgpcies of the 
British Crown,—I take no credit €o myself apart from these, my zealoys and worthy 
fellow-labourers. ~ © 

Happily placed in conjunction with them, it has been my fortune to have by your 
kindness accorded to me as your Secretary, that literary distinction, so earnestly, and 
ambitiously desiced, but which I could have hoped to obtain in*no ogher but such 
circumstances, There are times, Sir, when such distingtion, proud as it is, becgmes 
doubly welcome, and I am in the position to feel its value at this moment most sensibly. 

Let me, Mr. President, express to you briefly my personal feeling of gratitude for 
much good will shewn towards me, and for the constant support which you have afford- 
ed me in my endeavours to carry out arrangements, of which you were pleased to 
approve, for the benefit of the Society. Let me here express to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, my heartfelt acknowledgments for this magnificent token of their good opini- 
on, and to assure them, that its receipt highly enhances the stgady in@ligation 1 have 
ever bad to devote in so far as occasion permits, my poor services to the promotion of 
their interests. 

* 
Gentlemen, I most heartily and sincerely th&nk you. - P 
e = at ay 
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a 
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In pursuance of the desire expressed by Members, the following Memo- 


= 
randum was circulated by the Sub-Secretary, and upder fhe order upon it 
> 


the annexed plate of the Standish is given.—H. P. 
. 
MaMORANDOM BY THE Sun-SECRETARY, ‘ 


The Honorable the President and Committee of Papers, Asiatic Society. 


After the cBaclusion ofthe meeting of, Wednesday evening, several Members ex- 
pressed a wish, thata lithograph of the Standish presented to Mr. Torrens, should 
appear in the Journal. ; 

The Sub-Secretary solicits the orders of H. H. and the Committee, | 

He may remark, that such objects are strictly within those of the Sociely, which in 
the words of its illustrious founder, embraces in its enquiries, ** cage bee performed 
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P by gan or ee by nature,” and it may not be, moreover, uninteresting to place 
upon record, any step in the fine arts made under the patronage of the Society. 4 
Many Mofussil Members also have subscribed to the Testimonial, and will no doubt 
* be happy to see their money satisfactorily laid out. 
H. Pippinaton, 
Museum, 4th re 1844, Sub-Secretary, Asiatic Society. 
. | 
For all the foregoing communications and presentations, the best thanks 
of the Socigty were voted. , 
o 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society —May, 1844. 
( Wednesday Evening, the lat May, 1844.) 
The stated Monthly Meetjng was held on Wednesday evening, the Ist 
instant, at half-past eight er. a. The Honorable the President in the chair. 
The following list of books presented and purchased was read, 


is 
Books received for the Meeting of the Asiatic Societyson the st af May, 1844. 


Report on Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency, 1842-43.—Presented by Dr. 
Mouat. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator, April 1844, vol. y, second serres, No."4.—By the 
Editor, Bombay. P : 
Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General's” Offge, Calcutta, for the 
month of March. - . 
Nalodaya.—By the Rev. J. Yates. ° 


Papillons Exotiques, par F. P. Cramer, Amsterdam, 1779-1791, 5 vols. 4to.—Present- © 


ed by Capt. W. Wroughton. 

Natural History of Uncommon Birds, by G. Edwards, London, 1743-1754, 7 vols. dto.— 
Presented by Capt. Wroughton. _ = 
Read the following letters from Messrs. W. and H. Allen and Co., the 


Society's London Agents. . . - 


ae = 
° Henry Tonnens, Esa. &. &c. &c. V. P. Asiatic Soctety of Caleutta, 
. 


Sia,—We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your fators, dated Sth Sep- 
tember and 13th December 1843, and also the copy of a letter addressed by you to 
Mr. John Murray. As we learn from you that the Journal from No. 133 is now vested 
in the Society, we think it advisable to annex you our acceunt, embracing No. 132, 
which is £9: 19: 2 in favor of the Society. We have received fram Mr. Murray 
£21 :9, which is placed to the credit of the Society. The stock of Books in the hands 
of Mr. Murray will be forwarded to you in a day or two. 

The quantity of Books in the Warehouse of Mr. Murray, belonging to the Society, 
is very heavy, and you must be aware that we can never dispose of them here. Of some 
volumes, Mr, Murray will hand us more than 200 copies. We would recommend 
something being done with them, and we think they might be returned and disposed 
of in India wigh more advantage than they would be here, where they could only be 
sold as waste paper. Every year they are kept, they will be of less value to the Socie- 
ty. Ifthey were advertised,.we fegr the sales would not pay the expences of so doing. 
If you will fayor us with the wishes of the Society, at an early date, we shall be much 


bli to you. 
obliged to yo : Wee are, Sir, 
don, Feb. 29, 1844. ' Your faithful Servants, 


Wai. BH. Atienx axon Co. 
Ga 


xliv 


Henny Torrens, Esq. for Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
Account with W. H. ALLEN ann Co.. 
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H. Toraens, Esa. 


Dear Sia,—You may remember about two years ago, the Asiatic Society ordered 
Arrowsmith’s Map of India from us, which was shipped to the Society in January 1842. 
The order from the Society for & is worded thus: ‘‘ As soon as possible send to my 
address, as Secretary to the Asiatic Socjety,"a copy of the latest Map of India, by Ar- 
rowsmith, of the largest size, on spring rollers, &c. for the use of the Society.” 

The order was strictly complied with in the selection of Arrowsmith’s largest and 
latest Map; on its arrival the Society write, . 

*' The letter advising the dispatch of Arrowsmith’s Map has come to hand, but I beg 
to observe, that although my letter of the 15th May 184), commissioned the /afest pub- 
lished Map by Arrowsmith, yet you are aware that since the Map was compiled by 
him, Arrowsmith, more countries have been acquired dhd more fall = complete 
Maps of India have been published under the ayspices of the East India Company; 
and if the Society is not much mistaken, these publications have been undertaken by 
yourselves. Under these circumstances the Socicty expected, that notwithstanding 
Arrowsmith’s Map was specially ordered, you would have exercised your judgment 
to send the latest and most complete Map of India instead of the one sen’ by you. The 
Map from its incompleteness is quite useless to the Society, and as such, itis, I re- 
gret to say, rejected, and made over to Messrs. Thacker and Co., to whom you will 
please give instructions for its disposal."” o x : . 

* The Society again write on the Sth September, 1843 :— 

“Although the Society is not Misposed ‘At present%o disturl the account current 
closed to the 80th June 1843, yet I am desired to say, that it is susceptible of adjust- 
ment with reference to my letter of February, as regards the cost and charges of Ar- 
rowsmith’s Map; viz. £18 LOs, which has been rejected by the Society as incomplete. 
You have already been advised that the Map has already been made over to Messrs. 
Thacker and Co. for disposal on your account.” 

On perusal of the foregoing it will be clear to you, that we had no alternative, but 
to forward the Society Arrowsmith’s Map of India, which i4 double the size of ours. 
Te would have been much more to our advantage to have disposell of our own publica- 
tion instead of purchasing Arrowsmith’s; but it would not bave been either honest to 

the Society Sr to Arrowsmith, had we done so, We concluded that Arrowsmith’s Map 
was well known to the Rockey: 6s and for aught we knew, the Society might have already 
possessed our Map, which is ‘always procurable i in Calcutta, Under these circumstances 
it is quite clear, that it is no fault of ours that the Map ordered to the Society has 
proved of little use. We conclude the Map to be still in the hands of Messrs. Thacker 
and Co. For the last year we have had no connection with them, and it is not our 
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intention to renew it. We trouble you with this letter privately, and shall be ob- 
liged by your explaining the matter to the Society. It would not be reasonable to 
suppose we can bear the loss of £15 10s, when no error had been committed by us. 
The agency of the Society is, as you must be aware, at times very troublesome, and 
for which we never make any charge, but on the contrary often study to promote its 
interest at ouf*own expanse. This we shall continue to do, and consider the interests of 
the Society as identical with ourown. Our"Map of India has just been corrected, at 
a great outlay, to the present date, and if the Society desire to possess it, it will cost 
about £10 10s. ancluding shipping expenses to Calcutta. 
2 We are, dear Sir, 
London, February 29, 1844. Your faithful Servants, 
Sts . W. H. ALLEN aNd Co. 


Sad e S 


Read the following letter from Government, accompany ing the work to 
- 
*which it tefers :-— 
No. 550 of 1844. 


From W. Epwanps, Esa. Under-Secretary to the ‘Government of India, to 
H. To RRENS, Esa. Vice President and Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 
Poreign Department. 
Sin,—lI am directed by the Governor General in Council to transmit to you, for such 
notice as tRe Society may deem it desegying of, the aroue Peo yng Grammar of the 
Cashmeree Language, by Major R. - Leech, Cc. B. Sher oe 


> ° © =| hae the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Fort William, the 6th April, 1844. os W. Epwanrops, 
. . Under-Secretary to the Government of India. 


e 
This Grammar was referred to the Editors of the Journal for publica- 
tion. e 


Read the following letter from Dr. Griffith, Acting Superintendent H. C. 
el 
Botanic Garden :-— 


. 

My pear Stn,—Dr. Martius, the learned writer on Brazil, and a high scientific 
character, is anxious, as Secretary to the Mathematjco-Pbysical part of the Ratisbon 
Academy, to ascertain whether the Asiatic Society would be willing to enter on asystem 
of interchange of publications and objects with that Academy, and if so, what are the 
publications, &e. the Society would wish to have, and of what it would be convenient 
to = meses to beta * . 
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1 shall feel obliged if you can give me such information as will be sufficient to guide 
Dr. Martius, and hope that it will be such as will enable him to complete what he 
earnestly desires, a constant and liberal exchange with the Head Society of India. 

Lam, My dear Sir, 
Ne Your's truly, 
Botanic Gardens, Aprif 20, 1844. W. Gatrrirn, 
: Member, Royal Ratigbon Academy- 
. 


Ordered, that a letter expressing the best thanks of the Sogiety for the 
friendly overture of Dr. Martius, and the Societyjs desire to promote on its 
side the most friendly relations with the University of Ragisbon be sent. 

Read the following letter from Captain Williams, Ist Assistant Com- 


missioner of Arracan :— 


Dean Sin,—l have the pleasure to inform you,ethat | have forwarded to $Rymkhroo 
for the purpose of being conveyed on the ‘* Amé/erst’’ to you, an iron anchor stock, 
found on Chedooba, at the spot where the gold coin and javelin heads were discovered. | 
can obtain no information whatever from the Mugs about it, butit may throw some 
light towards the discovery of the country and age of the coins, 

. Yours « wery truly, 

Ramree, Arracan, March 27, S14. D. WitcLtams. 


«= 
> a. 


e ChesSulfSecvetary submitted to the Meeting an impression taken from 
the iron bell from Ningpo, psesentec? by CapMin Wargen, H. C. Steamer 
Queen, to the RK. R. the Bishop for the Cathedral. I[t was proposed 
and approved of, that this should “be first sent to Chinas for translation 
by Mr. M. Callery or Gutzlaff, in order to learo before’ progeeding farther, 
whether the inscription contained any thing of importance and worth the 
trouble of taking off. * 

Read the following letter from Dr. Roer, accompanying the valuable 
translation to which it refers, which was referred for publication to the 
Editors of the Journal. 


My pear Toraens,—I send Jou the first four chapters of my Translation of Bhas- 
cara Acharya’s work on Astronomy; this is about the fourth part of the whole, and 
sufficient, | think for one number of the Journal. 

Your's sincerely, 
, 20th April, 1844. G. Roan. 
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Read letter from the Rev. W. Yates, addressed to the Honorable the Pre- 
sident, with a copy of the “ Nalodya," the able and very useful work to 
which it refers. 


The Honorable W. W. Bino, Esa. President of the Asiatic Society. 


Deak Sik,qylfit is not giving you too much troubh, will you allow me to beg of 
you the favour of presenfing to the Asiatlt Soviety at their next Meeting the accom- 
panying work. It is so much in keeping with the designs of Sir W. Jones, the noble 
founder of th® Institution, that | venture to entertain the hope, that it will pot be un- 
acceptable. ° - : | 

lam, your's very truly, 
. W. Yarns. 


e. 


April 12, 18-11. é 


Read the following lette®from J. Muir, Esq. C. S. :— 
. 


e 
H. W. Torrens, Esa. Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


My pear Sia,—l am sorry to find that the untoward circumstances mentioned in 
your letter, (received some time ago in Calcutta,) have for the present puta stop to the 
measures in progress for the publication of the Sdrira Vidya. Could you kindly give 
me an idea wy it would cost to print and edit the MS. in the manner formerly pro- 
posed, cither with or without the plates, which were to be had out from England. In 
the mean time, | should like if possible to have a MS. copy of the work, if that can 
be allowed me, in the Nagree character, and if you would be good enough to order it 
to be put in‘hand, I will remit the cost of aopying. 

| l remain, My dear Sir, - 
- > @ our’s faithfully, 
Agra, April, 1844. J. Murr, 
sper of the Asiatic Society af Bengal 


Ordered, that a statement be drawn out and submitted in the first instance 


to the Committee of Papers. 


Kerort or tus Curator Muszum ov Economic GeoLoGcy, AND GROLOGICAL AND 
e Muinkasrocicay, DaranrmMxnts, FoR THE MONTH OF AraiL, 1844. 


From Major Crommelin, B. E. through Messrs. Colvin and Co, we have to acknow- 
Geological and Mineralo- ledge a very handsome donation of upwards of 200 specimens 
gical. of Rocks and Minerals, Scottish, English, (Cufiberland and 
Westmorland,) and Foreign, with about a dozen specimens of organic remains, 
amongst which last I may note as a valuable additio:? to ofr cabinets, portions of the 
jaw with teeth, of an Icthyosaurus, and a beautiful slab with remains of the Briarean 
Pentacrinite. Of the rocks and minerals, many are very great additions to our cabinets, 
and all would have been far more so had any numbers or labels remained to the rocks 
by which we could have referred them to the localities from which so many dezive 





— 
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their value. The minerals are of course easily recognised and re-numbered, but to 
identify the rocks, of which there is but a mere dealer's catalogue, is necessarily a work 
of much longer time, as many books and descriptions must be referred to, and in the end, 
a few will be always uncertain. Nevertheless, the Society is under very yreat obliga- 
tion to Major Crommelin for his liberal donation, and I trust that gentlemen who may, 
like him, have old dealer’s collections, or even remnants of collections, will not be 
deterred, by their imperfect stat® and want of numbers or catalogues, from sending them. 
We shall always be able to turn them to sofne account. ‘ 

i have to record to-day also, another instance of the attention of the Government 
of India, and the Honorable Court of Directors, to our wishes as to @ Map of the 
country comprised in Dr, Voysey’s report, published in gol. IL. of theJournal, where 
at p. 304, the sections but notthe Map are given. The following is the letter from 
Government accompanymg this Map :— 


No. 9U. = = 


From VV. R. Davivson, Esa., Officiating Secretory ted the Government of | India, 


fo H. Tonnuns, Esa., Secretary to the Asiatic Society. * 


Home Department. ; 


Sin,— With reference to your letter dated the 27th of August 1842, | am directed 
by the Honorable the President in Council to transmit to you the accompanying 
Copy, Para. 30 of a Despatch from the Honorable Courtof Directors No. 17 of 1843, 
dated the lst November, together with Dr. Voysey'’s Geological Map dT the Country 
between the Godavery and the Kistna therein alluded to, for the use of the Museum of 


' Economic Geology. ~~ Lam, Suir, 
Your obedicnteservang, 
_ Coungit Gtamber, the 27th January, isd. T. &. Davioson, 
e Offy. Secy. to the Govt. of India. 
. bad e ° 


Extract from a Despatch from the Honorable the Court of Directors in the Public 
Department, dated the st November 1543, No. 17. 
Answer to Secretary's Letter, fated \2th October, No. 20 of 1272. 
* 


30. There is only one Geological Map connected with Dr. Voysgy’s report, which 
includes part of the country between the Godavery and the 
Requesting to be fur- * ar hoss - : d 
alshed with a copy of Dr, mtstna. A copy ot this Map is forwarded as a number in the 
lo . 


Voysey's Geological Map acket. 
lot the Museum of Econo: P k c 


mic Geology. (Truce Extract.) sl ° 
* 
T. KR. Davinsor, 


(iffz. Secy. to the Guet. af India. 


This would ‘ive been brought forward at the same time as Major Herbert's Map, 
but it came in late, and I eletaiged it from that report to refer to the Journal, and 
(for which I have to apologise) forgot it at the next Meeting. 

I have the pleasure to exhibit a very well drawn and accurate copy of Captain Her- 
bort’s Map from the press of Messrs. D'Rozario and Co., which is now in progress of 
colouring, and will be distributed with a number of the Journal ; a large margin being 


* 


left w take it out and put in again to the volume to which it belongs. I have farther 


“a : 
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preserved some blank copies of this valuable little Map for the use of the Geological 
Department of the Museum, and | hope by distributing some to our zealous friends to 
obtain from them some notes and fillings up, to aid our knowledge of that interesting 
part of India. 

From Mr. J.N. Martin, Executive Officer, Lower Assam, we have received through 
Colonel Garstin, Superintending Engineer, Lower Provinces, 
two chests containing specfmens of ancient earthen tiles, of 

Tocks and soils, afd of wood from that country, 


Museum of Economic 
Geology. © 


Mr. Martin's Letter is 48 follows :— 
© c 
c. No. 320. 


From Mr. d.N. Maatin, Executive Officer, Lower Assam, to Colonel E. Gausttn, 


Superintending Engineer, Lower Provinces. 
Lt 


e 

Sin,—W*yth referente to your Circular No. 12 of the 4th August 1842, forwarding 
a printed Jetter and statement fronsthe Curator Museum of Economie Geology, I have 
the honor to annex a list of specimens collected by me in this division, which I shall 
be obliged by your allowing me to put on board one of your boats for transmission to 
the presidency. 

2. Specimen No. I was dug out of some old ruins which were being levelled at Gow- 
hatti,in which No. 4, §,and 6 were also found, and probably formed some part of a 
Temple. These fragments will suffice to shew the state of the arts in Assam in former 
days. I regret that these specimens are not more perfect; they are the only ones of 
the kind [Gave met with. e 

3. Specimens No. 7, 8, and 9 are from stones lying about Gowhatts, anf™wherh seam 
to have formed extensive builgings,*('Tegnples, ) ghich have long since disappeared, 
the remains of whiclPare scattered over the station, and are constantly being dug up. 
Some of the stones are fine specimens of workmanship. The rock from which the stone 
seems to have been quarried is found at the@ase of the Hills about Gowhatti, laid bare 
by the Burrampooturpand$n rocks in the river. 

4. Specimens*No. 10 and 1! are from the ruins of an old brick Temple at Tezpoor. 
I2and 13 are specimens of granite from the same place from stones wrought and un- 
wrought, an immense numbey of which have been collected for the purpose of some ex- 
tensive buildings, (probably l'emples,) which from the appearance of the stones seem 
neverto have been used in any building. The stones appear to have been quarried 
from rocks in the Buframpootur, and from the base of the Hills in the vicinity. 

5. Specimen No. 16 is soil from Rannee Godown, said tobe adapted forthe cul- 
tivation of tea, and extends over a large tract of country. On my late visit jo Gola Ghaut, 


‘175 miles above Gowhatti and 200 above Rannee Godown, | waa struck with the simi- 


larity of the soil on which an individual has comgenceg the cultivation of the tea 
plant. No. 17 is a specimen. ys 

6. Specimen No. 18 is a brick dug out of the ruins of an old Temple, probably 
Mahomedan, at Gowalparah, and bears a Persian inscription. From its appearance it 


- 


teems to have formed a step or floor, and is evidently of recent date compared with the 
a “ie ee ; , J" | 
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7. Specimens No. 2, 3, 14 and 15 shew the superior quality of the bricks in former 
days, which are far superior to any thing we can make atthe presenttime, The art of 
brick-making has long been lost to the Assamese, and it is only within a few years 
that it has been revived. The people in the mechanical arts have sadly degenerated, 
and they have very little or no inclination to follow the example of their forefathers 


in these pursuits. = I have the honor to be, Sir, 
. Your moet obedient servant, 
, J. N. Mantin, 


Executive Officer, Laqwer Assam- 
List of Specimen# for the Museum of Fconomdc Geology. 
No. l.— Piece of a large Brick. 





4. - Common Assagnese Bricks. 2 

4, ; 

5. Fragments of 1 iles. From Gowhatti. rm ¥ . 

6. Ditto of glazed Tile. ) 

7. ie e 
8. -Specimens of Granite. | . z 
“ri Bricks from the ruins of an old Temple ° 


13.5 Specimens of Granite, from Tezpore. 


Me : Bricks from Bishnath. 


16. Tea soil from Rannee Godown. .* 
17. Ditto ditto Gola Ghaut. 
18. Brick from Gowalparah, with Persian inscription. 


PLETE 


Je N. Manton, 
Ba. ° Executive Officer, Lower Assam. 
> > . 
No. 3,585. 4 
To H. Pippineron, Es®. Curafér, Museu Economie Geology. 

Sin,—I have the honor to forward the enclosed Original Communications as noted 
No. 320, dated Sist Jan, ©" the Margin, from Mr. J. N. Martin, Executive Officer, 
Lower Assam, which ought to havgaccompanied the specimens 


pues seat. re lately sent by him through me. - 
[am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Fort William, 10th April, 1844. E? Gaustin, Ligur. Cor. 


Su perintending Engineer, Lower Provinces. 


List of Specimens of Wood from Assam for the Museum Eeonomic Geology. 
1.—Gheara. 
" 2.—Larang. 


F 3.—Willow Bha. 
4.—Chiynpa. , 
5.—Secharoo. 
6.—Naghusar. 
7.—Saul. 
8.—Chamn. : J_N. Maatir, 
a Executive Officer, Lower Assam. 
H 
=, 
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x No, 333. 


From J. N. Mantin, Esq. Bxecutive Officer, Lower Assam. to Cor. GARSTIN, 

| Superintending Engineer, Lower Provinces. 

Sir,—In continuation of my letter No. 820 of the 3ist January last, I have the 
honor to annex a list of eight specimens of timber for the Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy- e 7 
2. It was only within the last two or three days that | was informed by Major 
Jenkins, that such would be acceptable; | shall continue to make a further collection 
as opportunities offer. 

) . 





7 
° I have the honor to be, Sir, 
~ : Your most obedient servant, 
* J.N. Martin, 
. a Executive Officer, Lower Assam. 
Gowahatti, 12h February, S44. 
. . 


. . 
For all the foregoing commugications and presentations, the best thanks 
of the Society were voted. | 




















= 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Sotiety for the month of June, 1844. 
3 
Wednesday Evening, the 5th Juxe, 1844. A 
; ? 
The Monthly Meeting of the Society was held at the usual hour on 
Wednesday evening, the Sth J une, H. Torrens, Esq. Vice President in 
the chair. e y 


o 
The following list of books presented and purchased,,.was read :— c 


Books for the Meeting of the Asiatic Society, June 5, 1844. ? 
1. Meteorological Register for the month of April 1844, from the Surveyor 


General's Office. . 
@. The Oriental Christian Spectator for May 1644, No. 5, tad series. — Presented 
by the Editors. “ . 


8. Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Vol, 11, No. AT, 
1844.—Presented by the Society. 

#. Anoale and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XII, No. 76 for 1843.—Pur- 
wg nae e 

. Proceedings of the Academy o4 Natura? Sciencestf Philadelphia, Nos. 30, 34, 
32 e 33.—Presented by the Society. 
. The Athenwum, for March 16th gad 25rd, 1845.— In exchange for the 

eee «s Journal. 

7. Report of the Secretary of the Navy U. fim Brascatad by M. R. Johnstone. 

8. Magnetic Observations from the Observatory of Bombay.—Presented by Go- 
vernoment, 

9. Goodwyn’s Memoir on Wrought Iron Roofing, with 1 a Vol. of Plates. —Present- 
ed by the Author. > > 

10. Brief Grammatical Notice of the Siamese Language, sr an Appendix, by T. 
Taylor Jones.— Presented by the Author. 

11. Notes gn the Marine Glue, by Alfred Jeffries.—Presented by Mr. J. De 
Garnier. 

12. L. Asie Centrale ; Recherches sur les chaines de Montagnes et sur Ia Clima- 
tologie, Vols. 1, 2, and 3, par A. de Humboldt.—Presented by the Author, 

13. Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon, by J. Stewart.—Presented by C. B. Greenlaw, 
Esq. in the name of the Author. 

1*. Napier's Peninsular War, Vols. 3, 4, 5, and 6.—Purchased. 
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15. Letters d G, de Tassy, on Sugat, &c. de sa Notice Institute Saadi, par M,. 
Newhbold.— Presented by the’ Author. 

16. Saadi, Auteur des Premieres Poesies Hindoosthani, par G. de Tasssy, 1843.— 
Presented by the Author, 


The Vice-President and Secretary stated with reference to Napier's Pe- 
ninsular War, that as the Library fontained many incomplete works, he 
would sugggst that he be authorized, as occasions might present themselves, 
to complete euch works, This was unanimbusly agreed to. He also 
noticed in terms pf approbation, the valuable work of Mr. Stewart, on the 
Pearl Fisheyies of Ceylon, a work undertaken, as he had been informed, 


from motives of public utility alone, and most creditable both in its design 
” 


and executipn. . 
Read tke following letter frofh the Under-Secretary to the Government 


of India :— 
No. 1093 of 1844, 


From W. Eowanps, Esg. Under-Secretary to the Government of India, to the 
% * Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 
Foreign Department. 

Sin,—By directjon of the Governor General in Council, | have the honor to transmit 
to you, for such notice gs the Society mayedeem it to merit, the accompanyirg report, 
by Captain Jacob, onthe general condition of the Province of Kattjwar, Than vare 
ous points of information, chidfly ofa g@>zraphiqg! and statistical nature connected 
with that province. ? 

2. It is requested you will return the document when no longer required. 

1 ive the honor to be, Sir, 
. ¢ Your obedient Servant, 
Fort William, the 2th May, 1844. W. Epwanops, 
Under-Secretary to the Government of India. 
> 


Read letter from the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
according free fraight on the Government Steamers, for two boxes of 


books for the Education Committee, N. W. P. 


Read the following letter from the Curator, Zoological Department :— 

‘To the Secretary of the Asidtic SOciety. :. 
* $im,—1 beg to lay before the Society a request of Mr. J. K. Gray, of the British 
Muscum, contained in @ private letter to myself, that 1 would procure for him certain 
‘, specimens procurable ip t : vicinity, for which he offers to pay a sum not exceeding 
£30 annually, to cover the expences of procuring and preparing of them, while, the 
, ‘ 


4 2 - 
* — - nd 2 
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cost of transmitting such to London will be defrayed by the British Museum. Sbhouid 
the Society approve of my undertaking the superintendence of such collections, the 
specimens might either be prepared by the Society's taxidermists, during the hours of 
their non-attendance at the Museum, or an additional taxidermist might be employed 
for the purpose, upon a salary deducted from the sum suggested by Mr. Gray. 

I have also to request, on thespart of Mr. Jerdon, that be may be alleged to publish 
figures of certain of the Society's birds in thf course of his work, now in progress, upon 
Indian Ornithology ; leaving it to me to make aselection for the purpose. lt beg to 
recommend that Mr. Jerdon’s offer to do so, be entertained by the Socie-y, as our col- 
lection contains a very considerable number of species which it isemost desirable 
should be figured, and could well spare as many as Mr. Jerdon could possibly require. 

Il wish to call the attemtion of the Society to the desire of certain Anglo-Indian 
youths, to be apprenticed to the Society for three or more years, in order,to be taught 
the artoftaxidermy. The difficulty which | have hitherto experiencéd in procuring 
such youths to assist in the Museum is considerable, aid their usefulness is sheWn by 
the large collection of skins now upon the table, most of those sent by Captain Phayre, 
having been prepared by a lad instructed at the Museum, with whom | furcished him, 
and who was employed by the Society in Arracan upon a salary of 5 Rupees a month, 
upon which terms two other lads are at present engaged, one on board the Tenasserimn 
merchant-yessel, which at this time is on the coast of New Guinea, where | expect 
that many specimens will be collected, and the other is with Capt. Abbott at Kamree. 
The terms of appreaticeship required, on the part of the lads,awho have dow applied to 
me, are 3 Kupees a month for pocket-money, and asuit of clothes annually, which I 
understand is an usual mode of waking such contracts in this country. Should the 
Society approve of such an arrangement berg made with one or more of these youths, 
bshoul@ vlad ef their assistance at the Museum immediately, ‘where there is a varie- 
ty of work upon which they might bs at oncoemploy ec'y : 

- L am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
June 5, 1844. oO Ev. Buyts. 


? > 

After some conversation it was settled, that the Curator of the Zoologi- 
cal Department, British Museum, be invited to address the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal officially, and that Mr. Blyth be also requested to address the 
Secretary, and to communicate with the Sub-Secretary’ fully in detail on 
the subject of the proposed apprentices. Mr. Jerdon's request was acceded 
to, but with the special proviso, that he should also be invited to address 
the Society officially, affd that while all birds sent to bim sbould be duly 
reported and recorded in the Society’ 8 Proceedings, he should also undertake 
on his part duly to acknowledge them in his SOU RCOrRDeE avork as from 


the Society's Museum. : Mig 
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Read the following letter from M. Jules Mohl, Assistant Secretary to the 
Societé Asiatique de Paris, addressed to the Sub-Secretary :— 


Society Asiatique. 

Sin,—lI beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th of September 
1843, by the Gabrielle, containing a ship-letter of a hex of Manuscripts of the Vedas, 
I have sent the ship-lefier to Marseillespand expect every day to receive the box. [| 
am charged by the Society to offer to you and to Ramcomul Sen, the Society's best 
thanks for y@r care and kindness, 

The sudden eeath of M. Qassin, our agent, has infposed upon me the duty of exa- 
mining all the papers relating to the Society, and to your Society’s depét of books. | 
have made out the &écount, and am this moment occupied in qaking the list of books in 
the depit. L will report on it next month; until now I have found all in a satisfactory 
state. Unfortunately I have not yet found the lists of books which you had sent, and 
which M. Cassin ought to pav@ bought for your Society ; but as I have not yet been 
able to lookeover all the papers, I am in hopes of finding them yet, and of executing 
your instryctions. * 

You mention in one of your letters, that 64 copies of the Index of the Mahabharut 
have been sent last year, we have received a parcel containing 64 copies of an Index 
to the 4th Vol. but none of the three Ist volumes. Has no Index to these been 


published? | | 
. = | have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your respectfully, 
Jures Mount, 
Paris, 7th“March, 1844. = Secritaire adjoint a la Soc. As. 
=—— 


= 
Ordered, that the Indiceg to Volg, Ist, 2d and 3d of the Mahabarata be 
dispatched to the Paris Society. 
Read the following letter from Captein D. Williams, Ist Assistant to the 


Commissioner of Arracan :— 


My pean Sin,—I have the pleasure to inform you that, in searching for gold coins on the 
Island of Chedooba, of which I forwarded a couple to you, the natives have dug up a large bar of 
iron resembling the shank ofan anchor. I have had it brought to my house, and shall have much 
plgasure in forwarding if, to the Society if commanded todoso0, On the spot also were found tho 
two Javelin heads I seyt to you, and mentioned in your Journal, No. CXLII, of 1843. 

It may throw some further light towards the discovery of what country and age the gold coins 
x = Yours faithfully, 

Ramrece, 8th March, 1844. D, WiLtiame, 

P. 8.—Since writing the above, I had an opportunity of s@iding @c bar of iron or shank to Kyook 

Phyoo, to meet the AmAerst for conveyance to Calculta to your address. 


_ The iron grapnel shank, for such it evidently is, herein referred to, is 
now placed on theright of the northern entranceto the portico of the Museum. 
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[t is in tolerable preservation, though none of the grapnel claws are remain- 
ing. It measures six feet in length, but the circumference cannot be an 
certained, as it is covered over with shells and an arenaceo-calcareous in- 
crustation. It may have belonged to some European or Arab Vessel a 
century or more ago, and have possibly been elevatéd with the beach on 
which it was found. It cannot have belonged to the people by whom 
the gold coins were struck? for those betoken far too rude_a state of the 


arts to admit of such a bar of iron having been forged, or been in usé on 


a ship at the epoch when such coins were used. 


Read the following letter from Baboo Gooruprasad Roy :_—* 
> 
a] 
The Secretary to the Asiatic Society. P 2 
. 


Stn,—I have to bog that you will do me the honor to submit to the Asiatic Society, the accom: 
panying specimen pages in type and Manuscript of a Sanecrit Dictionary in the Bengallee cha- 
racter, to be entitled the Sobda Rutnakar, and which will I presume be found of the greatest utility 
to Native Students of that language, and of much interest to Philologists and Scholars in general. 
In testimony of its merits, [further beg leave to submit the opinions of itthereto gurftexed, both from 
Native Pundits and European gentlemen of high and acknowledged talent. The MSS, is com- 
pleted, and can be sent to press. 

Your Society, Sir, cannot but be aware that a work like this, though it has cost many years Of assi- 
duous labour, cannot be printed without a heavy oujlay which I am, from straitencd circumstances, 
wiable tod. The most careful estimates which I can make, supported by the opinion of Dr, 
Haberlin, carry the expence of the work to Co's. Ys. 8/800 for 500 copies, requiring a subscription 
of 160 copics at 50 Rs, each, to assure the Printer against loss. sd 

I have therefore, Sir, respectfully to solicit that the Asiatic Society of Bengal will be pleased to 
accord to me such measure of patronage and gppport and recommendation as they may deem my 
labours to merit, and I beg to assure it, that no attention on my par{ shall be wanting to render the 
work by care, while passing through the press, creditable to its support. 

i have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
. GURUPRASAD Hoy, 
» 
> 7 
This letter was accompanied by certificates from yarious European 


Orientalists and Native Pundits in favour of the work. The Sub-Secretary 
stated, that®the work had been brought to his notice by a learned Native 
friend, and one of the okdest members of the Society, who was also himself 
author of by far the most valuable Bengalee and English Dictionary 
which had yet appeared, Dewan Ramcomul Sen, and that desirous that the 
author of the Sebda Ratnakar should appear before the Society, with a 
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statement sufficiently definite as to the business part of the matter to 
enable it to consider his application at once, he had referred him to Dr. 


Hiwberiin, who had kindly examined the work, whose opinion and letter on 


the subject was as follows :— 
c ~ 


g © e 


7 


H,. Pippixoatox, Esa, Sub-Scerelary of the Asiatic Society. 


Myr pean STr,—! have examined the MSS. of the Sanserit Dictionary in Bengali characters, 
compiled by Bae Guruprasad_Roy, which you sent for my inspection; and J am of opinion that 
the work, if printed, would be of great use to Bengalce (Native) Students of Sanscrit, although in a 
erijcal point of vie@; and for European Scholars, its value can of course not be compared with 
Wilson's @d edition, This Dictionary of Guruprasad’s appears, however, to have been compiled 
with much cafe, and great labour has evidently been bestowed upon it, There are many more words 
in it than in Wilson's, anid some qrally of importance; the explanations, too, are pretty full, and 
under each principal vocable @ll Sanecrit Synonymes are giyen in alphabetical order. Hence the 
work ecems fell adapted to Native (Bengali) Students, in as much they are accustomed to the 
mode observed in this work. © 

A similar work to this is in course of publication by R. Radhukanta, but the latter_will fill 6 
large 4to. volumes, and even then is not accessible to the public; and contains scarcely one-half 
of the vwocables given in Guruprasad’s; the former will when completed, be more for advanced 
scholars, the latter is adapted to students in genera). 

I think therpfore, I might aafely recommend the work in quostion to the favorable consideration 
of the Asiatic Society, not however for their adoption, but simply to assist the author in pub- 
lishing the work, Indeed I think this belongs rather to the province of Government and the 
Council of Educatiqn, than the Asiatic Society. The Dictionary is not so much for the learned, as 
forthe people of Bengy); it is for the educfecd Natives of this country, -iheceeaae segniatee with 
English or not. = 

To print this Dicti wouldgrequite a @onsidcraple outlay. As far as J can judge, the work 
could not be sold under rapees 60, and if 150 copies were subscribed for by Government, the 
Council! of Education, the School Book Society, and the Asiatic Society, there is no doubt that 
s Printer might be found to undertake the werk, I hope something will be done towards the 
accomplishing of this ogject. « 

e Believe me yours truly, 
Calcutla, Sth May, 1814. (Signed) J, UAE REIN. 


. 

aihe Vice-President then addressed the meeting, stating, that while there 
éouid be no doubt on the one hand that the work was likely to be one 
of very considerable utility to Bengalee Students of Sanscrit, it was on the 
other evidently not of that high classic order which the Socfety had been 
hitherto wont to patronize toa large extents Hlestherefore suggested, that 
the Soniety. should subscribe for 25 copies (1,250 rupees,) and strongly 
recommend the work. as an educational one to the attention of Govyern- 
ment in that Department, Pots) ee Ge —“ 


, ~*~. a ~ al ‘ - « 
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After some conversation, it was determined that it should be left to the 


Committee of Papers to settle the number of copies to be subscribed for, 


and to frame the recommendatory letter to Government on the part of the 
Society. 


Read the following letter from Dr. Ww. Griffith, Acting Superintendent 
Honorable Company’s Botanical Girden, which had been overlooked at 
the former meeting, from havipg slipped into the portfolios of drsWwings :— 


3? , 


- Neo. 22. “™ > 


From W. Guirrirn, Esq. Officiating Superinicadent of the Hon'ble Company's Betanicat 
Garden, to H. Tonwens, Beg., Secretary to the Asiatic Society, dated GA April, is44 


Sin,—In obedience to instructions received from the Under-Secref2ry tp the Government of Bengal, 


Animals, 
Reptiles, 


VUutinist 


rise 


Poirdis, ~~ se+> 


Pim hres, ncn. .00 ves 
Untinished drawing* ap- 
parently iain 


aoe 


ee ee eee £88 (He ee 3 
¢ 
“o- e628 S84 © Of CSF Oe e is 


ee eee tee ome | 


-— oe fee ©F* C@@ mM 


o) oF O88 ee s7 


Copies of: ce made by 


r. Wa 


, 


tomes Se 


Ditto of Fishes made by 
ditto, several lo be re- 
cognised in the iilus- 
tration of Indian Zoo- 


logy. 


Ted volumes o 


script. 


Hon'ble Company's Botan ie Garden, Qth 4 ET i244. 


ane £44 e684 488 44s Ee OED 20 


Tot 


_--o-—— 


con'aapaae ee, 
Manu? 


I have the pleasure of forwarding to you the Buchanan Manuscripts 
and Drawings, a8 per margin, I shall be obliged by your furnishing 
me with a receipt fer the same. Amongst them will” found 
many copies substituted for originals, and also many duplicate copics 
It appears to me that these, especially the last, may lead to the 
discovery of the manner in which so many of these drawings have 
been copied in Gencral Hardwicke’s Illustrations of {udian Zoology, 
so far as I know, without any acknowNdgment (eXcept in the 
case of a few turtles) of the source whence they were derived, 
aud I am sure that the Asiatic Society will consider the object of its 
being the custos of thee drawings in a great*®measuse fulfilled, 
it it is enabled to do justice to that very emfhent person, the timely 
" publication of whose laborgs, would have superseded to a great 
degree the ladours of Mesirs. Hodgson, Biyevand Jerdon. 
1 have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Witttam GuairritsH, 
Osiciding Superintendent. 


Dr. McGowan, of the American Missionary Hpspital at Ningpo, pre- 
sented an Inscription from a Tablet in a Buddhist Monastery at Ningpo, 
of which the characters, though supposed to be Buddhisticel, were unknown 
to the learned in China, whether Natives or Europeans, and had been 
_ pronounced here as not being of any recognised form of the Thibetan. The 
ete was handed t6 the €ditors of the J ournal for early insertion. 

. McGowan also kindly offered to take charge of the impressions 
i the ‘Ningpo bell, and to inform the Society if the remaining parts 
were worth the trouble of cleaning and eager: off. 
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The following report was then read for the month of May Curator 
Museum Economic Geology. 


Rerort oF THE CurnaTtok Museum orp Economic Grotocr anp GroLocical. 
AND Mingracocgicat DEPARTMENTS, FOR THE MONTH OF May, 1844. © 


Our iy acrenimen. i to Government, that the site of the Lithographic stones dis- 

Afuseum of Econo- covered by Captain*Shortreed, as noticed in my reports of 

oa mic Geology. ; November and December last, has it would appear, been for- 
warded to the Honorable the Governor of the N.4V. Provinces, and in reference to 

it, we have to place upon record, the following letter received from Captain Stewart, 


KL, N. 1, Fort Asijutant, Chunar :-— - 
= Copy, No. 46#, 
es From J, ecatron;. Eeg. owt ta Government, N. W.P., to Captain Stewanr, Fort Adjutant, 
. . CéAunar. 


Sin,—I gn desired & forward to you the accompanying copy of a letter from the Secretary 

se Ss waco at Asiatic SoBiety regarding Lithographic stones, said to have been 
found near Rewah. 

fd. The Lieutenant Governor has been given to understand, that you have been already en- 

gaged in inquiries regarding stones of this description in the neighbourbood of the Soane, and will 

feel glad if you can undertake to prosecute the search which Captain Shortreed has indicated. 

Any moderat@® gam which you may consider necessary to cnable you successfully to conduct the 


inquiry, will Be immediatMy placed at your disposal. [ have, &c. &c. &c. 
(Signed) J. Tons Tow, 
(True Copy,) Seeretary to Government, N. WW, P, 
Agra, fie 13th May, 1844. ° W. M. Stewanr. 


To J. ~ RR PB Esq. Secretary to the Government N, WW, ¥, Agra. a 

Sin,—I have the Mpnor to Sine ieten the receip@of your letter No. 462 of 15th instant, for- 
warding for my information a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Asiatic Society to the 
Secretary to Government of India, Home Department, regarding the possibility of obtaining sup- 
plies of stone fit for Lithographic purposes fromthe Rewah State, and communicating the wishes 
of the Lieut. Governorfthat T should undertake to prosecute the search. 

In reply, I hav@® the honor to state, that I shall have great pleasure in meeting the wishes of the 
Lieut. Governor, and have no doubt from the discoveries already made, coupled with the informa: 
tion contained in Mr. Torrens’ r, of being able to accomplish the desired end, . 

Ishall with his permission place myself in immediate communication with Mr, Torrens, forward 
for his inspection specimens of stones from situations where they have already been discovered, 
and obtain from him jsuch further information as may cnable me to follow up the discovery 
already made by Capt. Shortreed. 

Epecimens of genuine white lias, exactly corresponding in appearance with the beat German 
stone, have already been procured from the bed of the Soane river, ata place siffliated between 80 
and 60 miles 8. W.of Chunar. The experiments made with them failed, owing to the softness and 
friable nature of the stones submitted for trial, which were un@ble to resist the pressure applied 

-to them, They were however quarried from the surface, and as Mr. Torrens remarks that the 
best German stone is usually found with beds of inferior quality both above and below, I feel 
assured that a little expenditure in digging deeper will lead to the discovery of the proper kind. 

T shall forward a contingent vill to you for the sanction of the Lieut. Governor, for any «mall 
expences vig incurred in making the researches, ‘and have to request, that you will 


~ »> “ 
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cause directions to be forwarded to the Steam Agent at Chunar, to receive from me free of any 
charge for freight, any packages containing stones 1 may have to forward to Calcutta for experi- 
ment, I have, &c. £c. &c. 
Signed) W. M. Srewaar, Caplain, 

Fort Adjutant, 
(True Copy.) W. M. Sra wanr. 


eo 
+ . 
To H. Tonanens, Eeg. Secretory (6 the Asiatic Society, Caicutta. 


Dean Sitn,—I have the pleasure to annex a copy of a letter to my address from the Sener ee 
to the Government N, W., P., with my reply, dated 20th instant, by which you will observe, that 
I have undertaken to prosecute the search for Lithographic ston@in Rewah, as @aggested in your 
letter to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, dated 14th March last, 

I have this day dispatched & party to the quarry in which white lias has already been discoveéed, 
with directions to cut right through the stratum from which the stone has | hitherto been quarried 
to ascertain whether it may not be found of a closer and firmer textare underneath, 

The experiments with this stone alluded to in my letter @® Mr. Thornton, were madd@in the 
Lithographic press attached to the Office of tho Sudder Board of Revesuc N. W. P. then at Alla- 
habad. They were quarried close to the surface, and @ the experiments, abbott unsuccessful 
in obtaining a good impression, shewed that the stone was of the proper kind, I think f well worth 
while to search further before pronouncing it to be a failure, 

I shall forward specimens of the stone to your address per Steamer as soon as [ receive them 
which will probably be in the courte of a month. In the meantime I will be obliged by 
obtaining from Captain Shortreed precise directions, whereby the locality from yhgnce he obtained 
the specimens forwarded to you, may be correctly ascertained; | @all thus beable in the cold 
weather to follow up the discovery alluded to in your letter to Government, should the present 
experiment prove unsuccessful. 

I have to request you will inform me under what official designation | Maye ablegto correspond 
ith youetn the mgtter under discussion. ** On * public service,” I am not aware whether or not 
I can do #o, at Secretary to the Asiatic Society. I ie ca Dear Sir, 

a 
Chunar, HHts May, 1844. a Your's faghfully, 
: W, M. Strewant, 


CAunar, 20/4 Afay, 1844. 





P. 5.—I will thank you to forward mo at yalfr leisure a few small specimens of German stone of 
different kinds, to enable me to compare them with those found here. «. 


e 
We hage zeplied to Captain Stewart, directing his attention also to any traces 


of organic remains which the formations in that locality might afford, and for- 
warcing by dawk banghy specimens of German stone for comparison. 

- From Mr. Jas. Dodd, Assistant Assay Master, we have 40 acknow ledge twogrery 
handsome specimens of the matrix of the Gold of the Real del Monte Mines, and 
two of Copper Ores from Cuba. 

Major Af@exander, B. A. has obliged us with a few specimens of copper ores and 
iron and pyrites, some of which will be of use as duplicates for exchanging, and one 
or two will find a place 8n out Cabinets. Capt. Goodwyn, B. E., has added to our 
library of reference by hiss valuable work on | iron roofing, already noticed amongst the 
donations ¢ of books, but which should have its place in this report also, as being one 

day to become a text book for. this important application of a mineral with which 
‘Tgdia so much abounds. dt SS A have been noticed, but it should be so, for 


K 
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ots Ixii Proteidings of the Asiatic Society. I owe, | ts 


, itis Suaportint asa step in Indian typography, that the. numerous sictiacs isk hie 
work are intercalated with the text as if they were wood cuts! though evidently 
lithographs, and of course far superior to type-metal cutting. Upon enquiry of Mr. 

.. Huttmann, of the Govt. Gazetts Press, by whone the work is printed, he informs 
me weiipsel are lithographs, and that they were so inserted by first printiog off, 
the sheet 1 the necessary blank spaces, and fhen sending the wet sheets to ~ 
the li who" printed in their*shage. This arrangement is highly credit- - 

able to the contriver of it, and a most valuable hint to all who may like ourselves 

feel the abftnce of the art of wood-cutting, in iQustrating papers relative to the 

arts or science® e Kes ~ 









For all the foregoing communications and presentations, the best thanks 
of the Society were voted. 
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